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9 7 5 
INTRODUCTION. 
Ts credibility of the hiſtory of Je- 

ſus Chriſt is the foundation of all 


our inquiries on the ſubject of his reli- 
gion. It has employed the pens of ma- 


ny able writers, both in ancient and in 
modern times. By clearing off the rub- 
biſh, and laying open the baſis of the 
ſtructure, they have done very impor- 
tant ſervice; and merit, from every friend 


of truth, the moſt grateful acknowledge- 
ments. 


Bur to ſtop here, is not doing entire 
Juſtice to the ſubject, There are unque- 
ſtionably more elevated lights in which 
the religion of Jeſus may be held out to 
the obſervation of the world, To ſay. 


that the ſtructure is ſolid, is not enough: 
Viewed with attention it muſt appear al- 


— . ——— 


L viii J 
ſo to be beautiful and ſublime. Even af- 
ter the moſt exact ſurvey, we ſhall be ob- 
liged to confeſs that there are beauties 
which remain /till to be unfolded, and ſub- 
limities which it is almoſt impoſſible to 
reach, | 


IT is not to be doubted that the num- 
ber of profeſſed unbelievers, in any age, is 
greatly exceeded by a more nnmerous 
tribe, who, though fiot enemies, yet can- 

not be decently ranged among the friends 


of Chriſtianity ; who diſlike it from ca- 
price, or undervalue it from an inſenſibi- - 
lity to its charms» There are ſome who 
muſt be rouſed out of their criminal in- 
difference, and others who muſt be armed 
againſt the darts of ridicule. They muſt 
be ſatisfied, not only that the religion of 
jeſus is true, but alſo that it is graceful, 
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noble, and becoming. 
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How then ſhall we deal with ſuch per- 
ſons? To what expedient ſhall we have 
recourſe for enlightening their minds 
and encouraging their approaches? Be- 
yord all doubt we muſt direct them to 
the hiſtory of the author of this reli. 
gion. We muſt exhibit, in their moſt 
ſtriking lights, the memorable events of 
his life: We muſt attempt to ſhow, from 
the conduct and character of this divine 
perſon; that he 18 an intereſting object. 


 Pxkmars it may be alledged, that this 
taſk. is unneceſſary : Every perſon has the 
hiſtory in his hands, and ſimplicity is one 
of its characteriſtics. But this is che ve- 
ry reaſon why ſomie affect to deſpiſe it: 
\ They attend to it with indifference, as to 
a beaten ſtory ; the beauties which every 
Page preſents are not obſerved at all; or, 


if obſerved, through the power of preju- 
5 . 


hy We 


dice or of caprice, they excite no admi- 


Tux following attempt is conducted on 
the ſuppoſition, that the hiſtory of the 
evangeliſts is perſpicuous. For this rea- 
ſon, the meaning of words, or of difficult 
paſſages, is not properly made a ſubject of 
inquiry. In caſes of competition, that 
meaning is always preferred which was 
moſt obvious, or rather which was ſug- 
geſted by the leading 1dea of the work ; 
namely, the illuſtrating thoſe circum« 
ances which adorn both the public and 
private ſcenes of the life of Jeſus, 


Aud readers who are raiſed above 
the vulgar, the refined pleaſures of taſte, 
and the capacity of admiring properly, 
are at preſent in high reputation, For 
gratifying and exerciſing theſe powers, the 
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tranſactions of the goſpel-hiſtory are ex- 
cellently adapted. Viewed in this light, 
they will be found poſſeſſed of a merit 
which ſecures them againſt being over- 


powered by the attacks of ſophiſtry or 
of ridicule, 


Ir muſt be allowed, that the enemies 
of Chriſtianity attack it with ſome advan- 
tages on their ſide, from the light temper 
of the age, and from poſſeſſing thoſe qua- 
lities which are ſuited to its temper. In 
their writings they diſplay ingenuity, vi- 
vacity, gaiety ; they are ſparing of grave 
argument, or rather ſeem to deſpiſe it. 
They have invented a mode of inveſtiga- 


tion extremely alluring to the indolent 


and unexperienced: They aſſert boldly, 


conclude raſhly, and put on an affected 


negligence, when they talk of religion. 


11 


Sucn is Voltaire. And this is no more 


than we expect of one, who, in the capa- 


city of hiſtorian, cannot deſcribe a battle, 
or even the face of a country, without 


diſplaying his darling paſſion, the love of 
novelty and paradox, 


It is not eaſy to characterize the ſenti- 
ments of the' eloquent but viſionary 
Rouſſeau : He is almoſt perſuaded 
to be a Chriſtian, But His ambition 
of bein gan efprit fort, which conſtitutional- 
ly he is not, checks his pr ogrels ; while his 
. ſenſibility and caprice betray him into 
greater inconſiſtencies, than any with 
Which he has attempted | to load the x re- 
| Hglon of Joſs,” 


ONE cannot enough regret, that our 
celebrated countryman, the rival of theſe 


foreigners in fame, ſhould have taken the 


ſide of oppoſing chriſtianity, In viewing 


2 


41 
this ſubject, he has been betrayed by his 
own acuteneſs; his metaphyſical ſyſtem, 


fallacious, though profound, having like a 
whirlpool abſorbed the native ſentiments 


of his mind on religion and morality. 


Tur writer of the following obſervati- 
ons cannot propoſe to examize all the ar- 
guments and inſinuations of theſe adver- 
ſaries of chriſtianity : He only ventures 
to point out what he judges to be the ſit 
tell weapon of defence againſt their at- 
tacks, or rather to direct how it may be 
uſed and applied. His profeſſion i in life 
juſtifies the attempt, how defeRive ſoever 
the execution may be? He engaged in 


it at firſt from liking, and was impelled 
to go on by a conviction of its impor- 
tance. One end is gained, if the young 


and inexperienced of the preſent age are 
guarded 2gunſt ſome of the moſt dange- 


(xv ] 
rous ſnares of infidelity. It would gra- 
tify his higheſt wiſhes to be ſucceſsful in 
perſuading them that chriſtianity, which 
he firmly believes to be divine, is a reli- 
gion defenſible on the principles both of 
reaſon and taſte, and about whoſe ho- 
nour no perſon who pretends to either of 
theſe ought to be indifferent. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 


HISTORY of JESUS CHRIST. 


CHAPEL 
Of the Birth and Infancy Ixsus. 


HE particulars relating to the 
; birth and infancy of Jeſus Chriſt, 
do not properly fall within the 
compaſs of the following obſervations, 
which treat profeſſedly of his conduct 
and character. But as they are fo cloſely 
connected with the ſubject, and as they 
make a part of his hiſtory, it would be 
very improper to omit them. They are 
related by two Evangeliſts: They are 
highly important and intereſting; and 
by an attention to them, we are put in 
the proper ſituation for obſerving the o- 
ther great events by which this hiſtory 
is diſtinguiſhed, | 
A 


„ 


SECT. I. 
Of the My/teriouſneſs of his Birth: 


THERE are ſome objects and events, 
which, by their nature, are too grand for 
deſcription: In attempting to deſcribe 
them, we betray our ignorance and in- 
capacity; we either fall ſhort of the truth, 
or are in danger of difguiling its native 
majeſty. If, for inſtance, one ſhould pre- 
tend to give a ſatisfying account, how 
the rays of the ſun are emitted from its 
body, without diminiſhing it, the igno- 
rant perhaps might wonder, but wiſe 
men would think meanly of the at- 
tempt. 5 

Is there are myſteries in the natural 
world, it is not ynreaſonable to admit, 
that in the intellectual world there are ob- 
jects too wide for our graſp, which appear 
the wider and greater, the nearer we ap- 
proach them. Such are the being of God, 
his perfections, his providence, and ſuch 
is the great myſtery which ſtands in the 
front of the goſpel, « God maniteſted in 
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the fleſh.” In all theſe objects there is 
ſomething ſo grand that ideas fail us, 
when we pretend to trace them with 
more than ordinary care. By a modeſt 
inſpection, we know all that can be 
known. Doubts and anxieties never fail 
to be the recompence of an over curious 
ſearch. | 

Tux myſterious birth of Jeſus calls for 
our attention, as a memorable incident in 
kis hiſtory, not on purpoſe to explain or 
account for it, but rather to ſhow the 
propriety with which it is introduced, 
and is made a part of the hiſtory, The 


world, at leaſt the Jews, had been pre- 


pared for this myſterious event, by clear 
predictions given a long time before the 
accompliſhment ; and the age in which 
Jeſus appeared had the additional advan- 
tage of being prepared by the memorable 
circumſtances of the birth of his harbin- 
ger, John the Baptiſt. 

Wirz one or both of theſe two pre- 
paratory events, the birth of Jeſus Chriſt 
is always connected in the hiſtory. It is 
created of profeſſedly by two of the hiſto- 
rians, Matthew and Luke, and by each in 


TE 


ſuch a way as we would naturally expect 
from men of their peculiar prepoſſeſſions 
and characters. Matthew, who was a 
Jew, confines himſelf to the firſt, Luke 
who was no Jew, and who wrote for uni- 
verſal inſtruction, enlarges on the lat- 
ter. It was enough for the Jewiſh hiſto- 
Tian, if he could perſuade his country- 
men, that, in the myſterious birth of Je- 


ſus, one of their moſt memorable pre- 


dictions of the Meſſiah had its accom- 
pliſhment. With this he is ſatisfied him- 
ſelf, and reſts upon it as ſufficient for the 
information of his reader. All this was 
done, that it might be fulfilled which 
% was ſpoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
«* ſaying: Behold a virgin ſhall be with 
child, and ſhall bring forth a ſon, and 


« they ſhall call his name Emmanuel, which 


« being interpreted, is God with us &.“ 
Joan the Baptiſt appeared in the world 
to prepare the way of his maſter, and 
make ſtreight his paths. He did ſo by his 
public miniſtry, and not leſs by the extra- 
ordinary circumſtances of his birth, This 


* Matth, i. 22. 23. Vid Iſaiah, xvii. 14. 
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was a topic more likely to attract the notice 
of a gentile hiſtorian. Zacharias and Eli- 
ſabeth were the parents of John, and Luke 
thus deſcribes them: They had no child, 
« becauſe that Eliſabeth was barren, and 
they both were now well ſtricken in 
« years *,” This event, the almoſt miracu- 
lous birth of the baptiſt, was ſo happily 
fitted to prepare the way for the other, by 
which alone it could be exceeded, that the 
hiſtorian with much propriety ſeizes on 
it, and enlarges. on all the circumſtances 
that could contribute to make it either 
intereſting or extraordinary, The piety 
of the parents, the uncomfortable ſitua- 


tion of their old age, the appearance of 
the angel to Zacharias, his diſtruſt, his 


dumbneſs till the birth of John, his mira- 
culous reſtoration to the uſe of ſpeech, 


the interview betwixt Elizabeth and Mary, 


the coincidence of the two miraculous e- 
vents 1n point of time, together with the 
precedency of the lefler event, are cir- 
cumſtances which form a moſt happy 
connection, and appear with the utmoſt 


* Luke i. 7. 
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4 
propriety in the firſt chapter of the book, 
preparatory to the greater event deſcribed 
in the ſecond. 

If, among other purpoſes, miracles ſerve 
to rouſe attention, or inſpire veneration, 
then very properly the life of Jeſus ſets 
out with a miracle; and the miraculous 
circumſtances of his birth are excellently 
adapted to both theſe purpoſes. There can 
be no difliculty in admitting, that the di- 
vine nature has myſteries in it: And that 
men have been much diſpoſed to embrace 
this ſentiment, is evident from the leaſt ac- 
quaintance with the theology of the an- 
cients, though their notions on the ſubject 
of a divine theogony are indeed loaded 
with abſurdity. The incarnation and my- 
ſterious birth of the Son of God out to 
be contemplated with religious venenation, 
rather than made the ſubject of ſubtile diſ- 
cuſhion and reſearch. It is a taſk more 
ſuited to our preſent ſphere, to trace the 


plainer paſſages of the life of Jeſus, whom, 


in the higheſt ſenſe, we may ſtile divine, 
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8 E. C b * II. 
Of the humble Circumſtances of his Birth. 


One ſhould naturally preſume, that 
if ſo great a perſon were to appear in the 
world, it mutt be in a perfect ſuitableneſs 
to the dignity of his character. This ſenti- 
ment is ſo natural, that the Jews might 


be almoſt excuſed on account of their 


offence at the humble appearance of 
Jeſus, if they had not been told of it 
before-hand by their prophets. The ima- 
gination delights in connecting, and we 
are accuſtomed to connect, every idea of 
external grandeur with dignity of charac- 
ter. But, whatever may be the ſource of 
this prejudice, reaſon, and ſometimes ex- 
perience, are found to be againſt it. 
Birth, rank, and precedency, are dazzling 
appendages; yet, without them, ſome il- 
luſtrious perſonages have made their firſt 
appearances on the ſtage of the world. 
The humble circumſtances of the birth 
of Jeſus are produced by the hiſtorian 


1 


with an unparalelled ſimplicity. In attend- 
ing to them, we feel ſomething that we 
cannot well expreſs. We feel a certain l 
abaſement of ſoul, and delicate attach- 
ment to the object. We ſink into a ſenſe 
of our own meanneſs, and are filled with © 
admiration, We level in our minds 1 
all external pre- eminences. We think hon. 
nourably of the loweſt condition of hu- ? 
| manity. We anticipate the latent merit F 
which it may poſſeſs, and the real digni- 
ll ty with which it may be ſupported. Sen- 
1 timents, ſuch as theſe, croud into the 
ti mind, from attending to the fimple nar- 
1 ration of this event, as related by the hi- 
ſtorian. Joſeph and Mary were then at 
Bethlehem; „and ſo it was, while they 
« were there, the days were accompliſhed 
that ſhe ſhould be delivered. And ſhe 
« brought forth her firſt born ſon, and 
| « wrapt him in ſwadling cloaths, and laid 
« him in a manger, becauſe there was no 
[| « room for them in the inn &.“ 
| In whatever way ſome readers are af- 


fected with this paſſage of the hiſtory of 


11 ad Luke ll, 6, 7. 


Cl 
Jeſus, we affirm, that it has in it a great 
deal of beauty and propriety. 

IT is to be obſerved, that the humble 
circumſtances of the birth of Jeſus were 
admirably fitted to heighten the luſtre of 
his public .life and character; at leaſt to 
impart every advantage which novelty or 


ſurprize can beſtow. Some of the illuſtri- 


ous perſonages whom we meet with in life 
or in hiſtory, derive a conſiderable ſhare 
of the ſplendour with which they have 
acted their part in public from this very 
circumſtance, Like the ſun they ſhine 
with the greater luſtre, having emerged 
from the cloud, and attract more irreſiſti- 
bly the attention of mankind, Thus, when 


/ Jeſus began to teach and to work miracles 


in that region of -Judea where the cir- 
cumſtances of his birth were beſt known, 
nothing could exceed the aſtoniſhment of 
thoſe who heard and ſaw him: « Whence 
« hath the man this wiſdom, and theſe 
mighty works? Is not this the carpen- 
«* ter's ſon ? Is not his mother called Ma- 
«ry, and his brethren James and Joſes, and 
“Simon and Judas ? And his lifters, are 


they not all with us? Whence then hath 
B ; 


1 


[this man theſe things “?“ We are in- 
deed told, that they were offended in 
him. But it is alſo true, that the offence 
ſprang from envy; a circumſtance which, 
inſtead of diminiſhing, rather ſerves to 
heighten the luſtre of his character. 

Tye humble appearance of Jeſus at his 
birth has alſo much propriety, as it fairly 
intimated to the world the nature of his 
kingdom. In the character of a king he 
was expected by che Jews; but they had 
formed to themſelves notions of their 
king, and of his kingdom, highly preju- 
dicial to the honour and intereſt of both. 
Theſe deluſive notions took riſe among 
that people, partly from miſunderſtand- 
ing or miſapplying ſome ancient prophe- 
ſhes reſpecting the Meſſiah, partly from 
their political fituation as a conquered 
people. This ſituation their minds, ſwell- 
ed with ideas of independency, could but 
ill brook ; and they were only waiting for 
a favourable juncture to redreſs it. I heir 
prophets had told them of a Meſſiah, and 


had even deſcribed the whole compaſs of 


CY 


his character. But they viewed the ob- 

jet through a falſe medium, and, as it j 
were, tinctured by their own circumſtan- 

ces. | 
To a haughty and deprefled people, no- 
thing could be more deſireable than the 
proſpect of a conqueror riſing up among 
them. Such a perſon they conceived the 
Meſſiah to be, and to this creature of their 
wiſhes applied the triumphant part of his 
character. Some early demonſtration 
that their hopes were deluſive was there - 
fore highly proper; and no demonſtration 
could be more ſatisfying than the hum- 
ble manner in which the Meſſiah made his 


entry into the world. 
Ir may be alſo obſerved, that by the 


humble circumſtances of the birth of Je- 
ſus, the diſpolition of the world for re- 
ceiving himſelf and his doctrine was put 
to the trial, Had he been born of parents 
2 who ennobled his birth by their blood, or 
by their figure in life, all without excep- 
| tion would have been forward to pay 
their homage. They had for a long time 
waited, and now with an impatient ar- 
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dour were waiting his appearance. The 
mean form in which he at length appear- 
ed, was the teſt which diſtinguiſhed the 
candid lovers of truth from the worldly- S 
minded. Is this, might they not ſay, 
the Meſſiah in whom all our wiſhes have 
ſo long centered ? ls this the ſon that is 
born, and the child that is given unto 
us, whole character 1s deſcribed in terms 
fo magnificent and lofty ? Can ſuch maje- 
{ty and meanneſs be compatible? Such muſt 
have been the reflections of many. The 
unthinking croud would allow themſelves 
no room ſo much as to heſitate on the 
ſubject. But to thoſe diſtinguiſhed few 
who waited with proper diſpoſitions for 
the ſalvation of Iſrael, this whole ſcene af- 
forded an opportunity of diſcovering the 
ſtrength of their faith, their love of vir- 
tue for its own ſake, though ſtript of 
all external advantages, their elevation 
above this world, and firm belief in an- 3 
other. Of this number was Simeon, who 
ſaw, through the diſguiſe of the lowly in- 13 
fant, the dignity of his character, and the 
important ends of his appearance in the 
"world, | / 


L 13 J 
% 
Of the early Homage paid him. 


In going over the memorable paſſages 
of the hiſtory of Jeſus, every attentive 
reader muſt feel a gratification from ob- 
ſerving, that though always uniform and 
conſiſtent, it ſtands diſtinguiſhed by a 
moſt beautiful variety. It is full of e- 
vents and of objects; and though the 
ſame objects often recur, yet they are ſo 
much and ſo finely diverſified, the lights 
in which they appear are at once ſo ſtri- 
king and ſo various, that the moſt enli- 
vened attention 1s every moment called 
forth into exerciſe. 

Tu humble circumſtances of the birth 
of Jeſus made the ſubject of the former 
ſection: Here the ſcene changes and pre- 
ſents the ſame object in the light of ma- 
jeſty and grandeur; at leaſt; in ſuch a 
light as to give the early preſages of it. 
Mankind almoſt invariably judge by the 
outward guiſe. It was, therefore highly 
proper that appearances ſhould be balan- 
ced in the beginning, on purpoſe that 


CJ. 

the world might not be miſled in form- 
ing their judgment, or, if miſled, might be 
the leſs excuſable. The early homage done 
to Jeſus is the more remarkable, that he 
received it from a variety of quarters 
while but an obſcure infant. We. ſee 
him worſhipped by angels, ſages, and 
faints almoſt at the ſame inſtant. Be- 
twixt Jews and Heathen philoſophers, we 
cannot ſuppoſe any concert or colluſion. 
Each of theſe give their teſtimony to Je- 
ſus, and diſplay in the eye of the world 
the dignity of his character, 

ANGELS were held by the Jews to be 
of an order ſuperior to men, by the degrees 
both of their knowledge and power : 
They were regarded alſo as the meſſen- 
gers of God to mankind on extraordi- 
nary occaſions, Their meſſages for this 
reaſon were always received as the oracles 
of the Almighty. This method of com- 
munication between heaven and earth 
had now been a long time interrupted. 
On the preſent occaſion it was all at once 
renewed, We may therefore eafily con- 
clude with what reverence the following 
meſſage would be received: Unto you 


A 
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« js born this day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour which is Chriſt the Lord &. 
This was the meſſage of the angel to the 
ſhepherds, to which immediately ſucceed- 
ded that joyful and benevolent acclama- 
tion © © Glory to God in the higheſt, on 
« earth peace, and goodwill toward men 4.” 
The hiſtorian then proceeds to in» 
form us, that, „when the ſhepherds had 
« ſeen every thing was really 1o, as it had 
« been told them, they made known abroad 
« the ſaying J which was concerning this 
« child.” Here then appears one recei- 
ving the homage of angels, and having 
angels as heralds publiſhing his arrival. 
Was it not reaſonable, was it not natural 
to conclude, if men were capable of 
forming a concluſion, that this was the 
perſon of whom the ſcripture had fore- 
told, that at his coming into the world 
the command ſhould be given, Let all 
« the angels of God worſhip him ?” 
NexrT to angels, prophets were held in 
great eſteem among the Jews, and their 
words were alſo regarded as divine o- 
racles, By this time the order was al- 


Luke ii. 8, 11. + Luke ii. 14. 1 Luke ii. 19, 
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moſt totally extinguiſhed : No prophet 
had been ſent to that people for ſeveral 
hundred years; yet Providence ſo direct- 
ed it, that one perſon of this character, 
or of a character nearly reſembling it, 
ſhould be found in the world when Je- 
ſus appeared; I mean Simeon, who pub- 
licly ſaluted him in the temple, „and 
«© who had it revealed to him, that he 
“ ſhould not ſee death, till he had ſeen 
* the Lord's Chriſt &.“ If there be any 
doubt as to his public character; yet his 
private and perſonal character is truly 
venerable, ſuch as gives his teſtimony the 
higheſt claim to our regard. © A juſt and 
« devout man, waiting for the conſolation 
« of Iſrael +.” The circumſtances of his 
great age and approaching diſſolution 
ſerve to heighten the reverence due to 
his teſtimony. With the child Jeſus in 
his arms, he takes leave of this word, and 
looks foreward to another, while with 
tranſport he holds him cat to all around, 
as a bleſſing to mankind: « Lord, now 
« Jetteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace 
« according to thy word; for mine eyes 


* Luke ii. 26. f Luke ii. 25. 
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« have ſeen thy falvation, which thon 
« haſt prepared before the face of all peo- 
—= < ple, alight to lighten the gentiles, and 
te the glory of thy people Iſrael *.“ 

ay As the religion of Jeſus was to extend 
beyond the limits of Judea, it is eaſy to 
ſee, that, beyond its limits, theſe teſti- 
monies given to his dignity would have 
but an inconſiderable influence. By ſome 


they might have been aſcribed to artifice, 
by others to enthuſiaſm. Providence ſo 


directed it, that, from diſtant countries, 
and by the wiſe of the gentile world, an 
honourable teſtimony ſhould be given. 
Accordingly it happened, When Jeſus 
* was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the 
« days of Herod the King, behold there 
came wiſe men from the eaſt to Jeru- 
« falem, ſaying, Where is he that is born 
King of the Jews, for we have ſeen his 
« ſtar in the eaſt, and are come to worſhip 
« him +?” It is not material to the purpoſe 
of their teſtimony, to determine preciſely 
who they were. Suppoſe them either to ; 
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be kings, or ſuch philoſophers in the ea- 
ſtern world as at that time flouriſhed in 
the welt; ſuppoſe them to be the ſucceſ- 
ſors of Balaam, and acquainted by tra- 
dition with the prophecy of a ſtar ari- 
{ing out of Iſrael; or, ſuppoſe them to 
be aſtronomers, who obſerved the motions = 
of the heavenly bodies; their homage and 
worſhip of Jeſus muſt appear in the moſt 
honourable light. Here were Gentiles, 
equally deſpiling anddeſpiſed by the Jews, 
doing honours to one ſprung from that 
people with an ardour which was to be 
expected only from national attachments, 
ſacrificing not only their prejudices but 
their reputation in doing homage to an 
obſcure infant. From attending to the 
manners of the country whence they 
came, we muſt ſuppoſe them to be ſtrong- 
ly prepoſſeſſed in favour of outward ſplen- 
dour. Yet, with what they ſaw, it ap- 
pears they were not diſconcerted. Their 
ſurprize muſt have been great on arriving 
in Judea, to find that Herod and the ru- 
lers were ignorant of this event, Nor 
could their aſtoniſhment be leſs, when, 


guided by the ſtar to the houſe of Joſeph, 


4 


they found the child with Mary his mo- 
ther ſolitary and unattended. But his 
dignity they beheld ſhining through the 
veil of an humble diſguiſe, and, convin- 
ced that he was the perſon in ſearch of 
whom they had undertaken this journey, 
they fell down and worſhipped him, and, 
according to the eaſtern manner of ap- 
proaching princes, they offered to him 
gifts of very conſiderable value “. 

Tat honours done to Jeſus in this early 
period of his life have a moſt beautiful 
aſpect, in whatever light we view them. 
One purpoſe they evidently ſerve, that of 
rendering the notices of his arrival in the 
world more full and circumſtantial. There 
is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing that the ap- 
pearance of Jeſus was expected at that very 
time, and yet that the world was almoſt 
aſleep when he made his appearance. In 
ſimilar caſes, and in the ordinary affairs 
of life, men are ſometimes ſeized with 
unaccountable lethargies. Beſides, neither 
Jeſus nor his kingdom came with obſer- 
vation. Few were ripe for ſeeing at firſt 
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more than ſome outlines of the plan: 
What they ſaw, they communicated to 
others. Though the diſcoveries which 
they made were all clothed with circum- 7 
ſtances excellently. ſuited to awaken and 
to fix attention, yet men are often un- 
reaſonable; and therefore perhaps it might 
have been objected, If ſuch a perſon was | 
really to appear in the world, why was 
not the information more expreſs.and par- 
ticular? If his birth was ſo joyful an 
event, why was it ſo. ſecret and obſcure, 
that they were cut out in effect from ſha= 7 
ring in the joy? But the objection dilap- 
pears as ſoon as we reflect, that, by the 
honourable teſtimonies given to Jeſus at 
this period from different quarters, and 
in a manner ſo public, all had opportuni- 
ty of being informed concerning him, and, 
if they were diſpoſed for it, of paying him 
alſo their homage : This light ſhone in 
« darkneſs, and the darkneſs comprehended 
it not. He came to his own, and his 
« own received him not *.“ 
Bor the capital view in which the 
tranſactions, the ſubje& of the preſent 


_ a 


ſetion, muſt ſtrike us, is the luſtre which 
they give to the character of Jeſus in his 
humble diſguiſe, and their ſerving as pre- 
ſages of that mild dignity, which was ſoon 
to diſtinguiſh his public miniſtrations. 
We have ſeen in what ſublime views he 
was held out to the world in this early 
period; and by whom. It is well known 
how much the credibility of teſtimony 
relating to any ſubject, and eſpecially to 
the character of others, depends on the 
character of the perſon who gives it. 
A wiſe man doth not chuſe to make his 
eſtimate of merit from the opinion of 
the multitude, or of perſons whoſe 
merit and character is diſputable; but 
from the opinion of the better and wiſer 
few, whoſe characters are eſtabliſhed for 
wiſdom and goodneſs. In this light, 
the carly teſtimonies given to the dignity 
of Jeſus and the homage paid him ap- 
pear to very great advantage. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of the Enmity of Herod. 


ONE uncontroverted teſt by which 
we judge of the importance of any event 


is, when cauſes to appearance contradic- 


tory concur in rendering it illuſtrious, By 


the ſame teſt, we form our judgment 


concerning the dignity of perſons or cha- 
raters, In the former ſection we have 
ſeen Jeſus honoured and worſhipped at 
his birth. Here we behold him the object 
of jealouſy and hatred. He was born in 
the dominions of Herod, This Prince 
firſt is jealous of him, then endeavours to 
deſtroy him; all his attempts are unſuc- 
ceſsful ; but they ſerve as a teſtimony to 
the dignity of Jeſus, and no doubt at firſt 
contributed to ſpread his fame more ſpee- 
dily and effectually through the world. 
The arrival of the wiſe men, their decla- 
red errand, and their honourable mention 
of Jeſus, were doubtleſs the occaſions of 
Herod taking the alarm. The birth of 


Jeſus had been publiſhed by the ſhepherds, 


11 


By Simeon in the temple he had been 
deſcribed in characters equally reſpectable 
and intereſting. It is probable, however, 
all this had been unobſerved by Herod, 
or had been regarded by him only as a 
ſubject of amuſement for the vulgar. But, 
when he heard of perſons from diſtant 
parts, inquiring about a prince, ſup- 
poſed to be born in his dominions, and 
declaring that they came on purpoſe to 
do him homage, „Then was Herod 
« troubled and all Jeruſalem with him &. 

IT is not eaſy to be accounted for, how 
this information ſhould have been diſa- 
greeable to the people of the Jews, un- 
leſs we ſuppoſe them by this time ſo much 
broken with misfortunes, that they de- 
ſpaired of retrieving their affairs, and 
were unwilling to run any riſque ; or per- 
haps concluded that ſuch a king of the 
Jews, an infant born in obſcurity, was 
not the perſon ſuited to their exigencies, 
But that Herod ſhould have been alarmed, 
was extremely natural. From other 
channels of information, we learn, that 


> Matth. ii. 3. 
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he was of a jealous temper. Beſides this, 
his ſeat on the throne was tottering, be- 
ing an Idumean by birth, as Joſephus in- 
forms us, and acting only as the viceroy 
of the Roman emperor. 

Evexy ſtep which Herod took after the 
firſt alarm convinces us more and more 
how hononrably he thought of Jeſus, 
This 1s plainly the language of the inqui- 
ry which he made by means of the Jewiſh 
prieſts about the place where the Chriſt 
ſhould be born &. ; 

Hap he thought contemptibly of the 
firſt information, it 1s not to be preſumed 
that he would have given himſelf the 
trouble of making further inquiry. But 
his jealouſy and diſquiet puſhed him on, 


and he had the mortification to find that 


they were too well founded: For, of the 
place where the Chriſt was to be born, Beth- 
lehem of Judah, the prophets had fore- 
told: Out of thee ſhall come a govern- 
« or that ſhall rule my people Iſrael +.” 
Ir the jealouſy of Herod was great at 
firſt, it is eaſy to ſee how much it muſt 
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have been augmented by this new diſco- 
very. Accordingly it appears, that from 
this inſtant he formed the deſign of taking 
away the life of Jeſus by a cruel treache- 
ry. He views him as a rival, and as 
ſuch he endeavours to get him inſtantly 
into his power. For this purpoſe he in- 
quires diligently concerning the time 
when the ſtar made its firſt appearance, 
in order to find out the preciſe date of 
the birth; and to put the point of ſe · 
curing Jeſus beyond all poſſibility of a 
failure, he propoſes to go to Bethlehem 
and worſhip him. Even the diſappoint- 
ment of his ſcheme, by the departure of 
the wiſe men to their own country, gives 
occaſion of diſcovering more fully what 
he thought of this ſuppoſed rival. The 
maſſacre of the infants in Bethlehem im- 
mediately followed. This general maſ- 
ſacre is not wholely to be aſcribed to 


the outrage of diſappointed policy. It 


plainly appears, that Herod meant to 
involve this extraordinary infant in the 
common flaughter, and at the ſame 
time to ſtrengthen himſelf againſt a ſuſ- 
picion, irritating to the Jews, of kil- 


ling one who had been worſhipped as 
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their ſovereign. The ſentiments which 
he had of Jeſus may be abſurd, or they 
may be ſhort of the truth. However, 
they deſerve regard, as containing the 
teſtimony of an enemy, 

Tu enmity of Herod againſt Jeſus 
muſt have ſerved alſo as the occaſion of 
| making the world earlier and more uni- 

verſally acquainted with him. This is 
the aſpect of the whole proceedings of 
Herod from firſt to laſt, of the confulta- 
tions which he held with the prieſts and 
rulers, and of the bloody edict which 


concluded the ſcene, His policy was ſo 1 
very thin, that ſome perſons would eaſiij 
ſce through the whole deſign; and ſo 
cruel, that it muſt have left the deepeſt 7 
prints on the minds of thoſe who were 

nearly concerned in it. The memory of 
the event was in effect written with the 5 

blood of the children ſlain, and with the 1 

tears of the mothers, with whom Rachel 9 

| q 1s boldy yet beautifully introduced, 3 
| mingling her lamentations *, having 9 


been diſtinguiſhed in her life for maternal 


* Matth, ll. 18. 
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affection, and her grave being on the 
ſpot where theſe cruelties were tranſ- g 
acted. 

Axor RE light in which we may view 
the proceedings of Herod, is that of 
forming or of increaſing an attachment 
to the innocent object of his enmity. No- 
thing more highly endears any perſon to 
whom we are not diſaffected, than to ſee 
lim expoſed to ſome great danger, or to 
reflect on the dangers which he has nar- 
rowly eſcaped. His diſtrefles, by a kind 
of attractive virtue, draw out our attec- 
tions, and raiſe them to a degree which, 
in his undiſturbed proſperity, we would 
never have experienced. The innocence, 
the dignity, or helpleſſneſs of the object, 
- compleat our attachment. When we read 
the hiſtory of Joaſh the infant king of Judah, 
when we tec his danger from the cruelty of 
Athaliah “, how do we intereſt ourſelves 
in his ſafety, and with almoit tears of 
joy congratulate him on his preſervation ? 
From the artifices of Herod, the child Je- 


2 Kings, xi, 1. 2, 3» 
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ſus was now in the like or in greater 
danger. His enemy, croſſed in one ſcheme, 
has recourſe to another apparently more 
formidable. We firſt tremble to think 
of the conſequences of his intended viſit 
at Bethlehem, and are held in anxious 
ſuſpenſe till we know the iſſue of the 
decree which followed, Even when Je- 
ſus eſcapes by flight, our fears and 
anxieties follow him through his dan- 
gerous journey into Egypt, from whoſe 
ancient enmity to his nation, and recent 
prejudices, we ſtill apprehend that freſh 
dangers await him, 

NoTHING can contribute more effectu- 
ally to give any perſon a reſpectable fi - 
gure, than the viſible interpoſition of 
heaven in his behalf. The enmity of He- 
rod viewed in this light ſerves a moſt ex- 
cellent purpoſe. No occaſion can be ima- 
gined more urgent for an interpoſition 
than the preſent. Every circumſtance in 
the caſe ſeems to demand it; the dignity 
of the perſon, his innocence, his helpleſſ- 


neſs, the deſign laid againſt him with ſuch 


depth and art, that, humanly ſpeaking, 
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his ruin was unavoidable, We ſee in a 
moment the ſcheme of Herod diſappoint. 
ed, firſt, by the warning given to the wiſe 
men to return to their native country, 
inſtead of returning to Jeruſalem *, then 
by the warnings to Joſeph to fly to E- 
gypt for the ſafety of the child, and af - 
terwards to ſtay in Galilee +. 

IT alſo deſerves our notice, that the de- 
ſigns of Herod againſt the life of Jeſus 
form an important connection betwixt this 
event and ſome other events of conſidera- 
ble figure in the ſcripture-hiſtory; as they 


of ſome prophecies reſpecting the Meſſiah. 
It cannot weaken the merit of prophecy 
to obſerve, with many writers, that this 
word is ſometimes uſed in a large ſenſe, 
as ſignifying not only the accompliſhment 
of events foretold, but ſuch a reſemblance 
betwixt events as ſtrikes the imagination 
ſo powerfully, that the one event is in ef- 
fect a picture of the other. Thus, what 
can be more ſtrongly marked than the re- 
{ſemblance betwixt the miraculous preſer- 


Matth. ii. 12, 
+ Matth. v. 13. 


alſo gave occaſion to the accompliſiment 
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vation of Jeſus Chriſt on this occaſion, 
and the deliverance of the Iſraelites from 
the power of their enemies? © I have cal- 
led my Son out of Egypt.“ Or what 
could paint in more lively colours, the la- 
mentations of the mothers over their mur- 

„dered children, than the figure ot Rachel 
weeping for.her children, and not to be 
comforted; pointing forward to the di- 
ſtreſſes of the tribes of Iſrael, and beyond 
them to the preſent and more tender di- 
ſtreſs of her. own deicendents + ? 

But there are two prophecies, ſtrictly 
ſo called, which this event was the occa- 
ſion of accompliſhing; one of them re- 
ſpeting the place of the birth of Jeſus, 
the other, the place of his frequent reſi- 
dence before he appeared in a public cha- 
racer, To the activity of Herod we are 
indebted for an unexceptionable evidence 
of the reality of the prediction, that Chriſt 
ſhould be born at Bethlehem, and that in 
fact he was born there; a prophecy no 
doubt the more RE to Herod, as 


* Hoſ, ii, 1. Matth. ii. 16. 
+ Jerem, xxxvii, 15. Matth. ii; 16, 18. 
1 Matth. ii. 6, 


E 


this place had already produced David, a 
great and victorious king, and as long af- 
ter his death the prophecy was delivered 
concerning one who ſhould ariſe out of it 
to be a ruler of Iſrael *. 

Is accompliſhing the other prophecy 
reſpecting the refidence of the Meſſiah, 
Herod was indeed only the occaſion, 
Joſeph, warned by an angel, and kept a- 
wake by his fears, retires with his charge 
to Galilee and dwells in Nazareth +, a 
place which, though mean to a proverb, 
yet by the prophets was pointed out, 


. firſt, as the city of the Meſſiah, and after. 


wards as the ſcene of his mighty works f. 
If any man ſhould be diflatisfied with 
this event as the accompliſhment of a 
prophecy, he cannot however refuſe, that 
it ſtrikes by its reſemblance to another e- 
vent which happened long before, in ſe- 
veral reſpects extraordinary; I mean the 
appearance of Samſon, who is ſpoken of 
as a Nazarite from his birth ||, and who 


by his death, as well as by his life, was 


* Micah v. 2, + Matth, ii, 22, 23. 
9 La, IX, 1. 2, 6, 7. \] Judg. xiii 7 


1 


remarkably diſtinguiſhed as the deliverer 
of his country. 


8 E ö C 5 bu V. 
Of his Genealogy, 


In tracing the hiſtory of an illuſtrious 
perſon, we experience a natural curiolity 
to be informed of particulars, which 
would appear frivolous in the hiſtory of a 
private man. It a hero or philoſopher 
be the ſubject, we expect to hear not only 
of his wiſe ſayings or renowned exploits, 
we expect to be gratiftied with knowing 
every minute circumſtance relating to him. 
The virtuous peaſant may have no more 
to record him to poſterity than a turf or 
a ſtone, while the {kill of the artiſt muſt 
be exhauſted in recording the line of the 
lawgiver, the patriot, or deliverer of his 
country. 

OF this condeſcenſion to an allowable 
curioſity, and to the ordinary way of 
treating ſuch ſubjects, we have a remarka- 
ble inſtance in the genealogy of Jeſus 
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Chriſt, as related by the hiſtorians. Two 


of them have treated of this ſubje& with 
a fullneſs and preciſion which ſhews their 
ſenſe of its importance, and of the digni- 
ty of the perſon to whom it refers. From 
one of theſe hiſtorians we have the pedi- 
gree of Jeſus by the mother, from Abra- 
ham downwards *. From the other we 
have the line of the ſuppoſed father, in an 
aſcending ſeries, up to Adam himſelf f. 
This is agreeable to the ordinary ſuppoſi- 
tion, that St Matthew, the former of the 
two, wrote his hiſtory for the benefit of 
the Jews, and that St Luke had regard to 
the Gentile world. 

But theſe ſplendid genealogies were 
meant for ſomething more than the food 


ot our curioſity. It is not enough to ſay, 


that they contain nothing which is im- 
proper. Their utility ſeems to' be abun- 
dantly obvious, if we attend to the great 
veneration in which family-genealogies 
were held by the Jews. No genea- 
logical table could be more ſplendid 
than that which is here given of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in reſpect 1 antiquity, or of 


Matth. i. 1. + Luke iii. 23. 
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the number of illuſtrious anceſtors, We 
have taken notice of the humble circum- 
ſtances of his deſcent. We know how 
much this was a ſubject of offence to a 
people fond of parade, and expecting 
a temporal deliverer. For removing the 
offence, this account of his genealogy 
is excellently fitted; it appearing from 
hence to the whole nation of the Jews, 
that Jeſus of Nazareth, though obſcure 
in his birth, had on his fide the advan- 
tages of a noble or rather a royal pe- 
digree, being ſprung from Abraham the 
founder of their nation, and from So. 
:0mon the wiſeſt and greateſt of their kings. 
Wiſe men are able to diſtinguiſh and to 


admire real dignity, though attend- 


ed with every external diſadvantage. 
But names and titles, and other ſuch daz- 
zling appendages, are almoſt neceſſary to 
draw reſpect from the undiſcerning bulk 
of mankind. 

SUPPOSING theſe genealogical tables to 
be true, they ſerve the more important 
end of furniſhing us with a mark by 
which we may be ſatisfied that Jeſus is 
the Meſſiah. Several of his progenitors 
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were remarkable types of him. It had 
been expreſsly predicted and promiſed to 
others, that from them the Meſſiah was 
to deſcend. Here we have the ſatisfac- 


tion to obſerve how theſe predictions and 


promiſes were accompliſhed, Adam, af- 
ter the fall, had been comforted with the 
promiſe of one of his deſcendents, ſtiled 
« the ſeed of the woman,” who ſhould 
ariſe to humble the power of his enemy *. 
God had promiſed to Abraham, that, in 
his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould 

be bleſſed f. He had promiſed to David 
aſon or deſcendent of whom Solomon 
in all his glory could be only the faint re- 
ſemblance J. The circumſtances of the 
pedigree of the Meſſiah were ſtill more 
fully foretold by the prophets. The tribe 
was pointed out, even the family from 


which he. was to iſſue. No nation on 
earth ever equalled the Jews in the exact- 
neſs with which they preſerved their ge- 
nealogies. Other nations perhaps might 
think this extremely ridiculous, But it 


® Gen, iii. 15. 


＋ Gen, xxii, 18, t Pſalms 
Ixxii. 89, | | 
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was 2 ſerious matter with them, and 
to us it is of high importance. Jeſus 
Chriſt, in his reaſonings with the Jews, 
appeals to their genealogical hiſtory of 
the expected Meſſiah, and leaves them 
from thence to draw the unavoidable 
concluſion *, chat he was the perſon, 


CHAP. Il 


Of the Circumſtances preparatory to his per 
ing in a . Character. | 


T was proper that Jeſus ſhould not ap- 
1 pear in the world, till the world was 
in ſome meaſure prepared for the event. 
We diſcern a like propriety in his not 


appearing to the public eye, without a 


preparation ſuitable to the dignity of his 


character. 

It is aſtoniſhing, that the wonderful 
circumſtances of his birth and infancy 
ſhould have made fo feeble an impreſ- 
ſion on the minds of men. His firſt ap- 


pearances in public life were not, like thoſe 


* Matth. 2x3, 41. 
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of the Baptiſt, diſtinguiſhed by the ex- 
pectation of multitudes. Their minds 
muſt have been either ſtrangely infatua- 
ted, or they muſt have imagined, that 
this illuſtrious infant, an object of the 
adoration of ſome, and of the attention 
of many, had been cut off by the ſword 
of Herod. The obſcurity of Jeſus in 
early life has been matter of offence, 
and, at firſt fight, may be deemed unfa- 
vourable to the ſucceſs of his public 
miniſtry, I ſhall therefore begin with 
ſhowing, that this is a circumſtance deſti - 
tute neither of beauty nor propriety, 


8 ECT 1 
Of the Obſcurity of his private Life. 


From the evangeliſts we know very 
little of the hiſtory of Jeſus after his re. 
turn out of Egypt, when he came to 
dwell at Nazareth, till the very eve of 
his public miniſtry, We are only told that 
when a child “ he was filled with wiſdom, 
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© and the grace of God was upon him *; 
that at the age of twelve he aſtoniſhed 
« the Jewiſh doctors in the temple, and all 
« who heard him, by his underſtanding 
and anſwers : After which he returned 
to his retirement at Nazareth, where he 
was ſubje& to his parents, © increaſing in 
« wiſdom and ſtature, and in favour 
« with God and man f.” | 

The obſcurity of this early period of 
the life of Jeſus is obſervable in almoſt _ 
every particular: For inſtance, in his li- 
ving at Nazareth. Had providence ever 
deſigned, that the paſſages of his early 
hfe ſhould be public, Jeruſalem no doubt 
would have been pitched upon as the 
place of his abode. But, if he was 
to live for ſome time diſguiſed, or at 
leaſt not the object of general obſer- 
vation, Nazareth was, of all others, 
beſt fitted for this purpoſe. It was a ſmall 
town in a remote province of Judea, 
mean and contemptible to a proverb ; 
from thence no prophet had ariſen, nor 
ever was expected to ariſe; ſo that, if Je- 


® Luke ii, 30. + Verſ. 46. 47. f Ver, 
81. 52. 


a 
ſus was to live for ſome time unobſer- 


ved, no place could furniſh a more fit re- 
treat, 

Tuts very circumſtance of his obſcuri- 
ty ſeems to be beautiful and proper, by its 
tendency to add ſplendor to the pub- 
lic character in which he afterwards ap- 
peared. | | 

THAT “ a prophet is not without ho- 

* nour ſave in his own country and in his 
% own houſe,” is a proverbial obſervation 
« founded on truth, and ſuggeſted to every 
: one from the ordinary experience of the 
world, Jeſus, in the courſe of his mini- 
{try, had occaſion to experience the truth 
of this proverb; for, when he came into 
Galilee, and appeared in the ſynagogues, 
giving diſplays of his wiſdom and his 
mighty works, they were offended at 
him, and for no other reaſon, but that he 
1 was well known among them . 
[ Hap he appeared in the city of Jeru- 
ſalem, and in the country of Judea, un- 
der the ſame diſadvantage, the conſe» 
quence is obvious. 


Matth. xiii, 54+ 57. 
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Iux force of novelty on the mind 
of man is univerſally allowed. Every 
day we have the experience of its ef- 
fects, and in the moſt ordinary inſtan- 
ces, even when we reflect not on the 
cauſe. If an object be not only new, 
but ſtrongly contraſted by its oppoſite, 
it muſt ſtrike ſtill the more irreſiſtibly. 
With reſpect to great characters, this ob- 
ſervation almoſt invariably holds. Some 
of the greateſt have appeared as the or- 
naments or wonder of ſociety, favour- 
ed by the novelty of their aſpect. We 
might mention ſome who were the foun- 
ders of mighty empires, others their 
deliverers, each of them diſtinguiſhed by 
an early obſcurity ; by this very circum- 
ſtance ſtriking the ſenſes, gaining the 
hearts, or overawing the paſſions of men, 
reſpected by them in their lives, and by 
the power of ſuperſtition held as divini- 
ties after their death *. | 

Moss the lawgiver, and David the 
greateſt king of the Jews, were looked 
upon by that people to be types of the 


* Romulus, &c, 
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Meſſiah. In ſeveral particulars, the reſem- 
blance is ſtrong, and in none perhaps more 
than in the obſcurity by which great part 
of their lives was diſtinguiſhed, Moſes 
indeed ſpent the early part of his life in 
the court of Egypt, in a kind of ſplendid 
diſguiſe, But as ſoon as he was inſpired 


with the noble deſign of delivering his 


country, he forſook a ſtation endeared by 
habit, and big with the higheſt proſpects, 
for an obſcure retreat in the wilderneſs of 
Sinai, where he kept the flock of Jethro, 
and lived unknown to his country for 
forty years, till he was called forth to that 
honourable ſtation for which providence 
had deſigned him *. 

Dav 1D, it would appear, had lived from 
his infancy in his father's houſe at Beth- 
lehem. When the firſt mention of his name 
is made, we find him employed in keeping 
his father's ſheep in the wilderneſs. From 


thence he was ſent for, firk to be anointed 


king of Iſrael, and afterwards to fight a- 
gainſt the enemies of his country. His ob- 
ſcurity threw a luſtre both on his military 


F 


| * Exod, fü. 13. Ads vi. 3. 
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atchievements, and on the crown he wore; 
on his overcoming Goliah with a ſtone 

and a fling, and on his feeding and gui- 
ding the people of Iſrael &. In like man- 
ner, the obſcurity of Jeſus, and the long 
continuance of it, gave him the advantage 
of appearing with ſingular majeſty in a 
public character. Before the prejudices 
of men had time to work, his appearance 
charmed the public, his doctrines and mi- 
racles aſtoniſhed it, and his fame was ſpread 
abroad through all the neighbouring re- 
gions f. 

FRox his ſituation in early life, all the 
doctrines and all the miracles of Jeſus de- 
rive a peculiar advantage. In Nazareth, the 
place of his conſtant. reſidence, there was 
no prophet, no ſchool of the prophets, nor 
any perſon from whom he could receive 
the aſſiſtance which we would judge ne- 
ceſſary for one appearing as the founder 
of a religion. Few of the great philoſo- 
phers that have appeared in the world 
look on themſelves as originals; but 


* pfal. Ixxviii. 50. 71, 72. 
Matth. iv. 25. 26. 
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modeſtly refer to ſome other perſon at 
whoſe ſchool or by whoſe maxims their 
ſyſtem was formed. 

Ir is known from experience, that high 
accompliſhments of any kind are not uſu- 
ally to be acquired, without much la- 
bour, and without having the advantages 
which ariſe either from ſtudy or from 
the knowledge of the world. Some al- 
lowance muſt be made for extraordinary 
genius and native endowments. There 
may be choice plants, which thrive beſt 
in the ſhade; yet there are few which 
do not require both the warmth of the 
ſun and the ſkill of the dreſſer to bring 
them to perfection. The early obſcurity 
of Jeſus, and his long reſidence in a place 
equally mean and illiterate, naturally 
ſuggeſt to us, that the extraordinary en- 
dowments with which he was adorned 
were not derived from external helps, nor 
acquired with labour. In the ſame way 
we conclude that the doctrines and mira- 
cles of his public life were his own native 


L208 


exertions, and originals in their kind, 
without being indebted in any reſpect to 
human policy or art. The early ſituation 
of Jeſus Chriſt was preciſely ſimilar to that 
of his forerunner, concerning whom it is 
ſaid, that « hewaxed ſtrong in the ſpirit; 

« and was in the deſert, till the time of 
« ſhowing himſelf to Lfracl &.“ N 


THtRE is one moſt beautiful circum- 


ſtance in the obſcurity of Jefus, that muſt 
not paſs unnoticed, I mean, the occaſion 
which was given, and which he finely im- 
proves, of recommending by his own ex- 
ample filial piety, one of the moſt impor- 
tant duties of ordinary life. We know it 
is the ſubject of the fifth command of 
the moral law, of which God is the au- 
thor; and the wiſeſt legiſlators have al- 
ways treated it with reſpect. A diſregard 
to this law commonly ſerves to heighten 


the ignominy of an abandoned character. 


A regard to it neceſſarily enters into the 
virtuous, nay, often adds to the merit 


of the heroic character. 


Luke i. 80- 
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IT is to be obſerved, that Jeſus Chriſt, 
in his ſermon on the mount, where he 
explains many other precepts of the moral 
law, gives no explication of the fifth com- 
mand. Afterwards indeed he takes an 
opportunity of cenſuring the abuſes which 
ſuperſtition had introduced and confirmed. 
But he gives no explication, either becauſe 
it was unneceflary to explain it, or perhaps 
becauſe he had been fo eminent a pattern 
of filial duty in the early part of his life. 
« Jeſus was ſubject to his parents” till he 
entered on his miniftry. The dignity of 
the pattern gives an importance to the 
duty which no law could communicate, 

THr1s whole period of the life of Jeſus 
ſpent in retirement 1s uſually attribu- 
ted to his great humility ; but it de- 
ſerves ſome notice, that his obſcurity was 
enlightened by one public exhibition; 
and one was ſufficient for the purpoſe of 
rouling and awakening the minds of men: 
I mean his appearance in the temple at 
the age of twelve *; a period when the 
underſtanding of youth begins to open, 


® Luke ii, 42. 46, 47. 
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and when hopes begin to be formed of 
the figure which they are likely to make 
in the world. Anecdotes of this kind, 
which occur in the lives of illuſtrious 
men, are attended to with peculiar plea- 
ſure, and in deſcription they ſometimes 
derive an artificial colouring from the 
pencil of the hiſtorian, This paſſage 
in the life of Jeſus only one Evangelift 
relates, and without parade or embelliſh- 
ment. But it has the effect of ſurpriſing 
us by its novelty. It ſtrikes, becauſe we 
do not expect it. It darts forth like light- 
ning from the cloud. Yet ſurpriſe is not 
the only feeling we experience : It charms 
and attaches, and for a moment unveils 
the' eminence of his public character, 


19 


e 
Of the Miniſtry of Jobn the Baptiſt. 


THaT the appearance of the Baptiſt 
was intended to prepare the world for the 
appearance of his maſter, is a poſition 
which reſts not on his own teſtimony. 
Both before and after his birth, he 1s 


characteriſed “ the prophet of the higheſt, 
* who ſhould go before the face of the 


« Lord to prepare his ways *.“ Beſides. 
the ſame prophets who foretold and de- 
ſcribed the appearance of the Meſſiah, 
make mention of the appearance of ſuch 
a meſſenger as one of the marks by which 
he would be known t. This part of the 
hiſtory ſhews how well the appearance 
of John anſwered the purpoſe of rouſing 
and exciting the attention of men to him 
whoſe meſſenger he was. 

THe vulgar of mankind, in every age, 
have been much addicted to ſhow in mat- 


Luke i. 17. 76. + Mal, iii. 1. ch. iv. $- 
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ters of religion. The Jews in particular 
were much under this prejudice. It was 
agreeable to their natural bias; long ha- 
bit confirmed it; and it was interwoven 
with their hopes of a temporal deliverer. 
Jeſus was ſoon to make his entrance on 
the ſtage in a guiſe not at all correſponding 
to their hopes and wiſhes. But, in indul- 
gence to the prejudices of men, we ſee 
him introduced by a harbinger, the ſin- 
gularity of whoſe appearance was well 
adapted to create attention. The prepa- 
rations which had been formerly made 
were either at too great a diſtance, or not 
powerful enough, to produce the effect. 
The humble appearance of Jeſus was an 
obſtacle which their pride or prejudices 
could not eaſily ſurmount. It was there- 
fore of great importance, to deviſe 
ſome ſcheme for removing this obſtacle, 
Now, this was the very effect meant to be 
accompliſhed by the miniſtry of the Bap- 
tiſt, that “every valley might be filled, 
« and every mountain and :hill brought 
“low; that the crooked ways might be 
made ſtreight, and the rough ways made 
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ſmooth, and all fleſh might ſee the ſal- 
vation of the Lord *.“ 

TE public character of the Baptiſt was 
in every reſpect fitted to procure regard 
to his meſlage. For ſeveral hundred years 
no prophet, nor any pretending to that 
character. had appeared in Iſrael. To this 
generation a prophet was quite a new 
object. Their curioſity muſt therefore 
have been powerfully excited, both to 
ſee ſuch a perſon, and to know what 
he had to ſay. The character of a pro- 
phet was alſo highly honourable. The 
ancient prophets were ſometimes ill 
uſed by the generation in which they li- 
ved, but their poſterity reſpected them 
and it 1s not to be doubted, that by a long 
diſuſe the character muſt have been en- 
deared. The Baptiſt claimed to himſelf 
that very character, and founded his claim 
on the authority of the prophets, who 
had predicted his appearance. 

Tux aſpect of his perſonal character is no 
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leſs venerable, In forming our opinion of 


any character, the minuteſt circumſtances 
are taken into the account: They may be 


thought trifling, yet they make a mighty 


impreſſion on the bulk of mankind, A 
perſon's dreſs or diet, for inſtance, may 
be thought an article too inconſiderable 
to enter into the eſtimate, Yet great ef- 
feminacy in either abates the eſteem 
which we have for any perſon, On the 
contrary, ſimplicity and auſterity ſerve 
to heighten it, when in other reſpects al- 


ſo the character is ſupported with digni- 


ty. The teſtimony of ſuch a perſon may 
with greater ſafety be relied upon, if it 
appear that he has no ſelfiſh intereſts to 
ſupport or gratify. The following cir- 
cumſtances in the deſcription of the Bap- 
tiſt are therefore full of meaning and 
propriety. ©* The ſame John had his 
« raiment of camels hair, and a leather 
* oirdle about his loins, and his meat was 
« locuſts and wild honey *.” 

To this external figure, his temper 


Sp; 
and conduct entirely correſponded. His 
mind was ever ſerious; his manners 
were auſtere; a ſtrength of ſpirit, un- 
yielding to the humours of men, charac- 
teriſed the whole of his behaviour. An 
early retirement from the world had fa- 
voured theſe propenſities in their progreſs, 
and his public office as a reformer, join- 
ed to the iniquity of the times, made them 


break forth violently through every ob- 


ſtacle. Though his meſſage to the world 
was ſuch, that he muſt have been earneſt- 
ly concerned for its ſucceſs; yet he would 
not ſtoop to recommend it by the arts of 
ſoothing or addreſs, but plainly and round- 
ly delivered his meſſage. 

To preach harſh doctrines, to attack fa- 
vourite prejudices, without reſpect to per 
ſons or opinions, to tell men of their 
faults, to preſs them with the conſequen- 
ces, and vrge them to their duty, were the 
taſks which were neceflary to be diſchar- 
ged, and for which the boldneſs of an 
Elijah ſeemed to be neceſſary. With the 
ſpirit which diſtinguiſhed the miniſtra- 
tions of that prophet, the Baptiſt entered 
upon his own, To a people conceited 
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of their ſanity, his doctrine muſt have 
been extreinely offenſive, But, unſhaken 
by fear, and ſuperior to their favour, he 
attacks them in cheir ſtrong holds, he un- 
veils their deluſions, and warns them to 
flee from the wrath to come &. To at- 
tack barefaced vice, is a bold taſk : But to 
pull off {the mafk which hides the ſecret 
vices of the heart or life, ſhows a boldneſs 
which only few poſſeſs, and which fewer 
can exert without hurting themſelves or 
the cauſe they engage in. Yet this bold- 
neſs did the Baptiſt ſucceſsfully diſplay 
both againſt the Sadducees and Phariſees 
who came to hear him. | 

BuT the zeal of the Baptiſt did not 
reſt here; it ſpared not the vices. of 
the great, more than the hypocriſies 
of the vulgar. John ventures into the 
preſence of Herod, and teſtifies againſt 
his moſt infamous crimes with a vehe- 
mence and plainneſs which do great 
honour to his character f. Though he 
was impriſoned, and afterwards beheaded 


* 
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for his zeal; yet it does not appear from 
the hiſtory, that he ſuffered in the good 
opinion of Herod, or of the people. On 
the contrary, it appears, that his memory 
was highly eſteemed by both: All the 
people held him as a prophet; and Herod, 
upon hearing of the fame of Jeſus, ima- 
gined that it was the Baptiſt riſen from 
the dead *. Jeſus himſelf therefore, with 
great beauty, urges the eſteem which the 
world had for the character of John, in 
ſupport of his teſtimony. ©< What went 
« ye out into the wilderneſs to ſee ? A 
« reed ſhaken with the. wind? But what 
« went ye out for to ſee? A man cloath- 
« ed in ſoft raiment? But what went 
« you out for to ſee? A prophet? Yea 
more than a prophet,” referring to 


the diſtinguiſhed honour conferred on 


him beyond any other prophet, of pre- 
paring the way for the appearance of the 
Meſſiah. 

TRE manners of the Baptiſt had the 
effect not only of making his character 
reſpectable, but of gaining the con- 
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fidence of men, and of poſſeſſing them 
with a full opinion of his integrity. 


Some time after his firſt appearance in 


public, a meſſage was ſent him inquiring 


who he was; a meſlage ſent by authority 


from Jeruſalem and delivered by the 
prieſts and levites K. Nay they aſk it 
« he himſelf was that prophet,” meaning 
thereby the Meſſiah. Here was an op- 
portunity, preſented to one. of a diſhoneſt 
mind, to have aſſumed to himſelf the 
higheſt honours: But his integrity 
ſtood in the way, his ſacred regard to 
truth, and to the honour of his commil- 
ſion, as well as the juſt views he had of 
himſelf compared with his illuſtrious 
maſter. In the ſame diſintereſted language 
he ſpake to the multitude, on whom it 
is always eaſy to impoſe, and who often 
form their opinions by appearances or 
fancy: As the people were in expecta- 
„ tions, and all men muſed in their 
„hearts of John, whether he were the 
« Chriſt or not f;“ John at once unde- 


john, i. 19. ＋ v. 19, 
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ceived them, and put an end to their 
doubts and inquiries on the ſubject. Of 
their prejudices in his favour he takes no 
advantage, except to heighten in their 
eyes the figure of the perſon whoſe 
harbinger he was: I indeed baptize 
„with water unto repentance z but he 
« that cometh after me is mightier than 
« I, whoſe ſhoe latchet I am not worthy 
to unlooſe *.“ 

THERE is one circumſtance ariſing, not 
from the character, but from the hiſtory 
of the Baptiſt, which ought to give 
weight to his teſtimony: I mean, that 
Jeſus was not perſonally known to him, 
when this teſtimony was emitted, The 
Baptiſt would never have ſaid fo, had it 
not been matter of fact: It would have 
been caſily difproved ; beſides, the ſuppo- 
ſition is improbable, and utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the ſincerity of his behaviour. 
His being unacquainted with Jeſus in the 
early part of his life, or before he appear- 
ed in public, is a preſumption, if not a 
proof, that there was no concert or col- 
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luſion; no engagements entered into to 


ſupport their mutual credit and charac- 
ter. Conſidering the ſimilarity of their 


early lives ſpent in retirement, the inſinu- 


ation of concert might have been thrown 
out, and urged with ſome plauſibility. 
The Baptiſt ſaw this, and provided a- 
gainſt it by his public and repeated de- 
clarations to the world : « I knew him 
« not, but that he might be made mani- 
« feſt to Iſrael, therefore came I baptizing 
„with water *.“ 

Dip the auſtere manners of the Bap- 
tiſt require an apology, it might be ob- 
ſerved, that they derive a peculiar grace 
and ſoftening from his humility. In or- 
dinary characters, theſe two qualities are 
very ſeldom found connected. Great ſeve- 
rity to others is uſually thought to imply 
in the perſon himſelf an overſtretch- 
ed opinion of his own excellencies. Be- 
ſides, if we ſhall ſuppoſe, as in the pre- 
ſent caſe, that the perſon is juſt emerged 
out of obſcurity into ſome conſpicuous 
ſtation in life, this connection of qualities 
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will always appear with advantage. By 
the force of contraſt, they not only agreea- 
bly ſurprize, but reflect beauty on the 
whole character and at the ſame time on 
each other, John was compelled to ſpeak 
of himſelf : On this ſubje& he talks with 
delicacy, He ſays nothing but what is 
natural and juſt, and what the occaſion 
requires, We ſee no vain pretentions 
to humility in opening his inſtructi- 
ons, nor any deſign of eſtabliſhing it as 
a part of his character. But, ſtruck 
with the dignity of his maſter, and 
with the miſplaced honours which 
the admiring multitude were on the 
point of beſtowing, he ſinks in his own 
eye into nothing: IJ am the voice of 
« one crying in the wilderneſs, Make 
« ſtraight the way of the Lord. He it is 
« who cometh after me, is preferred be- 
« fore me, whoſe ſhoes latchet I am not 
« worthy to unlooſe +.” | 

Taz doctrine of the Baptiſt points out 
with the utmoſt clearneſs the intention 
of his miniſtry, His capital doctrine was 
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repentance, than which none could be 
better adapted to prepare the minds of his 
hearers for a ſpiritual Saviour, It was 
wiſely fitted both to humble their pride, 
and to remove their prejudices ; to ſhew 
them the abſurdity of expecting a tem- 
poral Meſſiah in the perſon of Jeſus, 
and the danger of truſting to privi- 
leges which could not avail them, To 
a nation ſo corrupted, ſuch truths 
would no doubt be as auſtere and for— 
bidding as the manners of the teacher : 
But he was faithful to his truſt, undi- 
ſturbed about conſequences. It was his 
taſk to awaken in the minds of men a 
ſenſe of their danger; and his ſucceſs was 
amazing. From Jeruſalem, Judea, and the 
regions beyond Jordan, they flocked to- 
gether at the ſummons, “and were bap- 
« tized of him in 3 confeſſing their 
« fins &.“ 

Ir is indeed to be ſuſpected, that their 
profeſſions were inſincere: However, the a- 
larm given had the very beſt tendency. 


Repentance was a duty taught and en- 


9 Matth: iii, 6. 
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forced by the prophets; but the fitneſs 
of the duty could never be clearer, nor 
its neceſſity more preſſi ng, than at this pe- 
riod, when a kingdom of righteouſneſs 
was about to be eſtabliſhed in the world. 

BayeTisM was the external mark by 
which John diltinguiſhed his diſciples ; a 
diſtinction excellently fitted to prepare 
the world for the appearance of Jeſus. 
The prophets of the Old Teſtament, as 
has been obſerved, preached repentance 
to the people; but their miniſtrations had 
never been diſtinguiſhed by baptiſm. 
This mark was almoſt peculiar to the 
miniſtry of John, on that account ſti- 
led the Baptiſt: It was fitted to excite 
general attention, to expreſs. the deſign 
of his own miniſtry, and at the ſame. 
time of the miniſtry of Jeſus, which 
was ſoon to follow. On this occaſion, 
John gives the preference to the miniſtry 
of his maſter, with the ardour which had 
diſtiaguiſhed the preference given by him 
to his character. I indeed vaptize with 
« water, but he ſhall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghoſt and with fire. Whole fan 
eis in his hand, and he ſhall thoroughly 
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« purge his flour; he ſhall gather his 
« wheat into the garner, and burn up the 
« chaff with unquenchable fire “.“ 

But the baptiſm of John principally 
deſerves our notice, as it produced an in- 
terview, perhaps the firſt interview, be- 
tween Jeſus and the Baptiſt. It gave oc- 
caſion to Jeſus to put a-mark of honour 


on the miniſtry of his forerunner, by at- 


tending it in perſon, and receiving his 
baptiſm; an honour which though John 
modeſtly declined, yet, in obedience to his 
maſter, he was forced to accept. The 


whole tranſaction exhibited in the eye 


of the world, was well adapted to fix 
the attention of the ſpectators on him 
who was now declared to be“ the Son 


of God, in whom he was well plea- 
(e ſed * 


conclude this ſection with obſerving, 
that as the miniſtry of John was meant to 
be preparatory to the miniſtry of Jeſus, 
and as the character of the Baptiſt gives 
weight to his teſtimony ; ſo his character, 
of itſelf, deſerves our notice, as preſenting 


® Matth- iii. 11+ + Matth: v. 17. 
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a ſtriking contraſt to the character of 


eſus. \ 

1 a1s obſervation we make without de- 
preciating the character of the Baptiſt, 
which ſtands on ſuch good foundations, 
the merit of the qualities he poſſeſſed, 
and the repeated teſtimonies of his maſter, 
Nor is it to be thought, that the charac- 
ter of Jeſus needed any foil to recom- 
mend it: But, as two oppolite colours. 
never ſhew ſo full ſeparately, as when 
ſpread out on the ſame canvas ; ſo the 
auſterity of the one character, and the 
mildneſs of the other, are heightened by 
the contraſt. This is a reflection which an 
acquaintance with the variety of charac- 
ters among men will juſtify : What, for 
inſtance, can give a higher reliſh to the 
gentleneſs of a friend, than the ſeverity of 
thoſe whom we may occaſionally con- 
verſe with ? 

Tat auſtere manners of the Baptiſt are 
liable to no cenſure, and require no apolo- 
gy. They were ſuitable to his character 
and office. He had the charge of rouſing 


the attention and alarming the fears of 


L 62. ] 
men. In this bold tone he both began 
and ended his miniſtry, 

Jesus entered on his miniſtry full of 
grace and truth; and by theſe, as princi- 
pal characters, the whole of it was diſtin- 
guiſhed. Merciful and mild on almoſt eve- 
ry occaſion, he was never ſevere, but from 
the motives of pity: Deſcending to the 
innocent intercourſe of ſocial life with 
the worſt of men, on purpoſe to make 
them better; indulgent to his friends, 
and with his lateſt breath praying for his 


enemies, That the generation of men, 


among whom he lived, were not charm- 
ed with his manners, is to be charged, 
where it ought, to the peeviſhneſs and 
perverſeneſs of their temper. They took 
offence at the auſterities of the Baptiſt, and 
from the ſame froward temper, the ſame 


perſons took offence at the compliance 


of his maſter. Hence they incurred the 
following juſt and ſevere cenſure : 
« Whereunto ſhail | liken this generation? 


It is like unto children fitting in the 


« markets, and calling unto their fellows, 
and ſaying, We have piped unto you, and 
you have not danced; we have maurn- 


L [637.1 
ed unto you, and you have not lament- 
«ed, For John came neither eating 
« nor drinking; and they ſay, He hath 
« a devil.” The Son of Man came eating 
« and drinking, and they ſay, Behold a 
man gluttonous, a wine-bibber, a friend 
to publicans and ſinners *.“ 


S E C T. 11. 
Of the Temptation in the Wilderneſs. 


THr1s tranſaction muſt neceſſarily have 
a place among the events preparatory to 
the appearance of Jeſus in a,public cha- 
racter. The order of time, the nature 
and ſpirit of the event, require this a- 
rangement. ry | 
In order to explain it, many curious 
queſtions have been put by learned men, 
and many curious ſolutions have been gi- 
ven. Our task is to explain the tempta- 
tion of Jeſus as preparatory to his pub- 
lic miniſtry, 
To ditcern its proprfety, in this 


view, it is neceflary that we attend to 
« 80 


Matth. zi. 
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the occaſion of his appearance in the 


world. Scripture-hiſtory informs us, 
that the devil, envying the innocence and 
happineſs of man, tempted him to diſ- 
. obey God, that he might partake of his 
guilt and his miſery, Man was tempt- 
ed, and yielded to. the temptation. But 
God, not willing that he ſhould periſh, 
provided a remedy. This remedy was 
promiſed to the firſt parents of mankind, 
and the manner obſcurely hinted in which 
it ſhouid operate: The ſeed of the wo- 
„man ſhall bruiſe the head of the ſer- 


« pent*,” The promiſe was as particular 


as was neceſſary tor comforting the per- 
ſors to whom it was made: Afterwards we 
ſee it gradually opening towards the period 
of its accompliſhment, and at laſt fully ex- 
Plained and accompliſhed in the appear- 
ance of Jeſus Chriſt. The ſucceſs of the 
tempter againſt mankind was the occaſion 
of this promiſe being made, and to defeat 


him, in his turn, was the end of its ac- 


compliſhment. 
Tn end of Jeſus -appearing in the 


world was, therefore, to deſtroy the works 


®* Gen, iii. 16, 
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of the devil. On this memorable occa- 


ſion, we ſee him ſetting about it with in- 


finite propriety. By encountring and de- 
feating the devil himſelf, which he did on 


this occaſion, he knew that his kingdom 
would be more effectually deſtroyed, and 
that he would have to deal on all occaſions 
with a baffled enemy. This propriety of pro- 
cedure we ſind him illuſtrating in the fol- 
lowing metaphorical deſcription; at leaſt 


the deſcription moſt eaſily applies to it. 


« When a ſtrong man armed keepeth his pa- 
« lace, his goods are in peace. But, when a 
« ſtronger man than he ſhall come upon 
« him and overcome him, he taketh from 
« him all his armour, wherein he truſted and 
« divideth his ſpoil “.“ Jeſus was the 
ſtronger one, who overcame the devil and 
who attacked him in his ſtrong holds, 


His ſubtilty was the armour in which 


he truſted, and of which he was ſtripped 
in the preſent conflict. His ſpoils were 
the idolatries of men, which Jeſus over- 
came by his doctrine, which as trophies 


_ adorned his croſs f, and afterwards gave 


I 
Luke xi 21, 22. + Coloſ. li, 15. 
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a luſtre to the ſpiritual victories of his a- 
poſtles. 
Ink circumſtances in which Jeſus en- 
tered on his temptation are very obſerva- 
ble, and ſuch as would do honour to hu- 
man nature in any of her extraordinary 
exertions, It was not enough that the 
trial ſhould appear as an unavoidable ſtep 
of abaſement, or as an a& of voluntary 
obedience to the will of heaven. But with 
patience he waits for the enemy, and en- 
gages him with ardour *, The eve of his 
public miniſtry was the ſeaſon beſt fitted 
for engaging in ſuch an enterprize. Ac- 
cordingly, the hiſtory informs us, that 
then Jeſus went out into the wilderneſs.” 

ThE ſolitude of the place gave the 
tempter a fair opportunity of attacking 
him with advantage; yet it was forty 
days before he began the attack, Afraid 
of his adverſary, he waits ſtill a more fa- 
vourable opportunity, and the long faſt- 
ing of Jeſus at laſt preſented it, He faſt- 
ed forty days after the example of Moſes 
and Elias, who, with this preparation, en- 


* Ultro prodiit in arenam. Calv. in loc. 
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tered on their miniſtry, Out of this diſ- 
advantageous ſtation he would not ſoon- 
er remove, that his victory might be the 
more important in all its conſequences. 
Malice, preſumption, and ſubtilty, united 
in ſupporting the attempts of his ad- 
verſary, who is baffled in every at- 


tempt, and quits the field to his con- 
queror, 


CHAP. III. 


Of his Miniſtry before the Impriſonment of the 
Baptiſt. 


Tu impriſonment of the baptiſt is 
the period at which we expect to find 
Jeſus beginning to appear in a public cha- 
rater, Accordingly, by three of the ſa- 
cred hiſtorians, this event 1s fixed down 
to that period, They profeſledy treat of 
the public life of their maſter. Without 
touching on any one incident after his 
baptiſm and temptation, previous to the 
impriſonment of John, they proceed im- 
mediately to the ſubject of their hiſtory. 

Bor there are ſome beautiful incidents 


11 


omitted by them, as not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary in the execution of their plan, 
which are produced by another hiſtorian. . 
This perſon was the friend *, as well as 
the diſciple of Jeſus, and who therefore 
writes his hiſtory, more in the ſtile of pri- 
vate memoirs, than any of the other three. 
In the firſt part of his hiſtory, we ſee a 
chain of incidents linked together in re- 
gular connection, ſtretching out to the 
commencement of the public miniſtry of 
Jeſus. Theſe incidents form more proper- 
ly the introduction to his miniſtry, than 
the miniſtry itſelf. During this period, 
we ſee Jeſus acting with a reſerve 
which was not thrown off till the impri- 
ſonment of the baptiſt. His miniſtrations 
were not ſo open and public now as after- 
wards; they conſiſted .chiefly of inter- 
views with particular perſons; and if 
there are any tranſactions of a public na- 
ture, they ſeem to have been deſigned on- 
ly as ſamples of thoſe brighter diſplays 
which were immediately to follow. Any 
perſon who attentively reads over the laſt 
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ſection of the firſt chapter of John, with 
the ſecond, third, and fourth chapters of 
that hiſtorian, will perceive the propriety 
of this obſervation, Two reaſons may be 
afligned, why Jeſus choſe to act with ſome 
reſerve during this period of his mini- 
ſry; a reſpect for the reputation and a 
reſpect for the office of his forerunner. 
TXraT, on the appearance of Jeſus, the 
reputation of John ſhould begin to decline, 
is an event for which we are prepared ; we 
would rather be ſurpriſed if it did not 
happen. It 1s beautitul to oblerve, how 
induſtriouſly Jeſus avoided ſuch appearan- 
ces as might eclipſe the iuſtre of the Bap- 
tiſt. tie did not indeed give him any 
public teſtimony, while John was diſchar- 
ging his office. This might have invali- 
dated their mutual teſtimony, as if they 
had engaged by concert to ſupport one 
another. But, on the decline of John's 
miniſtry, the delicacy of his conduct is 
very obſervable. The diſciples of John 
were ſtung with envy by the riſing fame 
of Jeſus, and complained of it to their 
maſter *; but they did not, and could not 


a John iii. 26. 


1 
aſcribe the change to any formed deſign of 


overturning his reputation in the world. 
Nay, it was on the very occaſion of the 
diſquiet of theſe diſciples, and of the ge- 
neral attention beginning to be diverted 
from the Baptiſt, that we are told of Jeſus 


leaving Judea, and retiring to Galilee, hie 


wonted retreat “. 

IT was the office of the Baptiſt to pre- 
pare the minds of men for the appearance 
of the Meſſiah, to preach repentance, and 
exhort men to bring forth the fruits of 
repentance. For this preparatory work 
ſome time was neceflary, both to deliver 
his teſtimony, and that it might operate 
with ſucceſs. - It was therefore expedi- 
ent, that he ſhould be allowed to carry on 
his miniſtry without any or with little 
interruption. 

THe great ends of the miniſtry of Jeſus, 
and of his forerunner, were in effect the 
ſame; yet their offices were diſtin, and 
each had his own peculiar ſphere of ac- 
tion. As John was exceedingly delicate 


in the point of encroaching on the oflice 


„John iv. 1. 2. 3. 
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1 
or of aſſuming the honours of his maſter, 
ſo he too obſerved a like decorum in 
conduct, He would not encroach on 
the office, or preſs too cloſely on his 
forerunner, but choſe to keep off at a 
diſtance, to obſerve the effects of his la- 
bours, and to ſeize the favourable moment 
of improving them, This juncture did 
not arrive till John was impriſoned; and 


no ſooner did it arrive, than Jeſus openly 


and fully aſſerted his own character. Now 
was the time, when the proſpects opened 
by the Baptiſt muſt be exhibited more ful- 
ly, or vaniſh for ever. He who had teſti- 
fied of the Meſſiah, who by his doctrine 
and baptiſm had raifed the expeQations of 
the world, was now in the power of his 
enemies, In this moment of agitation 
and ſuſpenſe, Jeſus appeared in all the 
glory of his public character, beginning 
his doctrine where John had begun and 
ended, « preaching repentance for the re- 
« miſſion of ſins *;” and afterwards, both 


by his doctrine and miracles, declaring 


himſelf to be the very perſon to whom John 


Matth. iv. 17. 
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had given teſtimony . A regular ſucceſ- 
ſion of any kind gives pleaſure, eſpecially 
when it aſcends from leſs to greater. 
In ſpring the trees begin to bud, bloſ- 
ſom in ſummer, and produce fruit 
in autumn, The feeble light of the 


moon and ftars is ſucceeded by that * 


of the ſun riſing in all its ſplendour. 
John was a burning and ſhining light; 
but when his courſe was about to be ful- 
filled, another light aroſe more glorious 
than he, ſhining with an unborrowed 


beauty and brightneſs, emphatically/ſtiled 


the Sun of Righteouſneſs, that true Iight 


which lighteth every man that cometh 


into the world. 


Fon what has been obſerved, we may 


ſee, that by the appearances of Jeſus 
before the impriſonment of the Baptiſt, 
he never intended to diſturb this connec- 
tion in office betwixt himſelf and his fore- 
runner; on the contrary, it appears that 
he was ſolicitous to preſerve it. He did 
not at this period fill up the number of 
his apoſtles, He ſatisfied himſelf with 
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two diſciples of ] ohn, who had been direct- 
ed to him by their maſter, and with two o- 
ther diſciples whom he called to follow him, 


that his actions and converſation might 
be ſufficiently atteſted. But the moſt en- 
tire ſatisfaction on this head ariſes from 


the particulars, which it is propoſed to 


examine in the following ſections of this 
chapter. 


S £& C6 


Of bis Interview with Nathaniel. 


It has been obſerved, that this period 
of the miniſtry of Jeſus was chiefly filled 
up with interviews between him and par- 
ticular perſons. On theſe occaſions, we 
find him employed in removing the pre- 
judices that were riſing in the minds of 
men againſt him, in preparing them for 
a brighter diſplay of his character, or 
in giving ſuch views of his religion 


as would put them in the proper diſ- 
poſition for receiving it. For the firſt 
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of thoſe purpoſes, I mean that of remo- 
ving prejudices againſt him, this inter- 
view with Nathaniel gave a ſeaſonable op- 
portunity. 

IT 1s of the higheſt importance to the 
ſucceſs of any doctrine or ſcheme what- 
ever, that they to whom it 1s propoſed 
ſhould think favourably of the perſon 
propoſing it. If we entertain prejudices 
againſt him, his ſchemes may be fine, 
they may be firmly ſupported ; yet we 
ſhall neither perceive their ſtrength nor 
their beauty. The favourite prepoſſeſſion, 
like a falſe medium, will give a crooked- 
neſs to the ſtraighteſt line of conduct. 
Every action, every word will be unfa- 
vourably interpreted. To Judge there- 
fore both fully and clearly, in the firſt 
place, prejudices muſt be removed. Ihe 
influence of prejudices is not the leſs on 
account of their being trifling or unreaſon- 
able; for the more they are ſo, by the per- 
verſeneſs of our nature, they will operate 
the more effectually in darkening the mind. 

Ix ghis interview, we cannot avoid ob- 
ſerving the abſurdity and unreaſonable- 
neſs of Nathaniel's prejudice, The mo- 
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ment in which he hears of Jeſus, and 
that he was of Nazareth, he concludes 
from thence, that he cannot be the Meſ- 
ſiah *. This prejudice is only one of 
many that were afterwards thrown out 
againſt Jeſus, in the courſe of his public 
miniſtry : But it was the firſt and earli- 
eſt, On this account, we ſhould con- 
clude it to have as much weight as any 
one prejudice; eſpecially if we alſo con- 
ſider the facility with which this one, 
and no other, then occurred. Yet the 
prejudice had no better foundation than a 
proverb, and a local one too. It could 
only form a popular objection, but cannot 
be ſuppoſed to have any weight in the 
balance of reaſon or of common ſenſe. 
„Can any good thing come out of Na- 
* zareth ?” faith the proverb, an obſcure 
vi:lage 1n a corner of the country, dif- 
tinguiſhed only by the ſmallneſs of the 
number, and by the general ignorance 
or unpoliſhedneſs of its inhabitants. A 


perſon of larger views can look a little 


® Joh. i. 46. 
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farther, and can eaſily imagine great abi- 
' lity both forming aud diſplaying itſelf a- 
midſt ſimilar diſadvantages. Experience 
alſo is no leſs unfavourable to the pro- 
verb, as might be illuſtrated from a great 
variety of inſtances * : On this proverb, 
therefore, there was no ground for ſenti- 
ments diſadvantageous to the character of 
Jeſus. On the contrary, as has been al- 
ready obſerved, the circumſtance of his 
long reſidence in Nazareth iſſues to his ad- 
vantage +, 

Lu us next attend to the character of 
the perſon avowing the prejudice, and on 
what occaſion he avowed it. Had he 
been poſſeſſed of the hypocritical ſpirit 
of the times, and of the perſons who af- 
terwards appeared in the oppolition, 


| ® The inſtance of Bceotia, one of the ſtates of an- 
cient Greece. is very remarkable. They were a pro- 
verb among their ſprightly neighbours, for the 
heavineſs of their underſtanding ; yet they produced 
Epaminondas and Pindar, a general and a poet, 
both diſtinguiſhed by uncommon ſublimity of ge- 


nius. 
t Chap. 2. ſect. 1. 
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ſuch a declaration would create little 
ſurprize. But he was the reverſe in e- 
very reſpe&, even to a wonder: An 
« Ifraclite indeed, in whom was no guile *:” 
He muſt therefore be ſuppoſed to ſpeak 
on this occahon the undiſguiſed ſen- 
timents of his heart. Nay, ſo ſtrongly 
was he biaſſed by the popular proverb, 
that it counterbalanced the whole force 
of the teſtimony of Philip, that this Jeſus 
of Nazareth was he « of whom Moſes in 
« the law and the prophets did write + ,” 
for whom it is to be preſumed he had the 
higheſt reverence. Yet theſe very preju- 
dices, joined with the character of the 
perſon, add weight to the teſtimony 
which on full conviction he gave to je- 
ſus We view it as the teſtimony of an 
honeſt man, at the ſame time of an ad- 
verſary, and of an adverſary conquered 
by the power of truth: © Rabbi, thou 
« art the Son of God; thou art the King 
« of Iſrael f”. 


Ich. i. 47. | v. 45. + Joh. i. 49. 
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Bur this interview principally merits 
our notice, as it gives occaſion to obſerve 
the graceful manner in which Jeſus 
proceeded to remove the prejudices ot | 
his diſciple. 

Ir is very obſervable, that prejudice or 
oppolition ſeldom fails to produce enmi- 
ty in the breaſt of the perſon who ſuffers 
by.it. The ignorance, the infirmity, nay 
the integrity of the oppoſer, in vain are 
pleaded as an excuſe, The merit of an 
opponent can make an impreſſion only 
On a noble mind. Jeſus appeared on all 
occaſions full of grace and truth.. His 
behaviour on this occaſion is peculiarly 
deſcriptive of his character. We have 
ſeen that the prejudice of Nathaniel was 
moſt abſurd and unreaſonable; Jeſus with 
great kindneſs avoids bringing the charge 
of abſurdity againſt him. I he prejudice 
was perſonal; yet he gives hiin none of 
the language of reſentment, nor diſcovers 
the feeling of it. With candour he over- 
looks his weakneſs, delighted with me- 
rit equally valuable and rare, He cha- 


racterizes him on his approach, not on 
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purpoſe to gain him by the ſoothing arts 
of addreſs, but to prepare his mind for 
what afterwards he was to convince him 
of; that he who knew him ſo well, with- 
out ever having ſeen him, who knew 
his heart, and was conſcious to his in- 
tegrity, muſt be the Meſſiah ſpoken of by 
the law and the prophets. 

Is dealing with the prejudices of Na- 
thaniel, Jeſus gave an early and agreeable 
preſage ot the manner in which he choſe 
to obviate the prejudices of the worl4 a- 
gainſt his perſon or religion ; not by me- 
thods of violence, by giving men hard 
names, or hard uſage of any kind; not by 
fire and ſword, as ſome religions have 
been eſtabliſhed, or as ſome falſe votaries 
have attempted to eftabliſh his ow reli- 
gion; but by the humane, though per- 
ſuaſive, method of argument and proof. 

Ix obviating the prejudices of Natta» 
nie], he alſo took the occaſion which 
was offered him to beſtow an encomium 
on ſincerity; a virtue excellent in itſelf, 
and neceſſary in all inquiries on the ſub- 
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ject of religion, Here is the inſtance of a 
perſon prejudiced againſt a religion, be- 
cauſe he is prejudiced againſt its author, 
But his ſincerity got the better of his 
ſcruples, as ſoon as the truth, ſupported 
by proper evidence, was propoſed ; giving 
thereby a beautiful illuſtration of that 
apothegm in the goſpel : If thine eye 
be ſingle, thy whole body ſhall be full 
« of light *. | 
IT may be alſo obſerved, that the proof 
which Jeſus gave, on this occaſion, of the 
dignity of his character, was not a pub- 
lic one, nor of the ſame kind with thoſe 
proofs which adorned and confirmed his 
public miniſtry. But it was a ſatisfactory 
proof to the perſon himſelf, which was 
all that the occaſion required; and ſerved 
as a ſample of the more powerful and 
public evidences which were ſoon to 
follow. This 1s finely intimated in the 
words of Jeſus to Nathaniel immediately 
following the profeſſion of his faith at 
the concluſion of this interview: © Be» 
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„ cauſe I ſaw thee under the fig- tree be- 
« lieveſt thou? thou ſhalt ſee greater 
« things than theſe. Verily I ſay unto 
« you,” (directing his diſcourſe to all that 
were preſent), « hereafter you ſhall ſee 
« the heaven open, and the angels of 
« God aſcending and deſcending upon 
the Son of man &. 


SECT, II. 
07 his turning Water into Wine. 


IT is necefliry to interrupt for a little 
the ſuoject of the conferences of Jeſus 
during this period. | here are other in- 
cidents previouſly recorded, ſome of which 
gave riſe to them. Thus the conference 
with Nicode nus, which lands next in 
order, plainly took its riſe from the mi- 
racles which Jeſus wrought in this period 
of his miniſtry, 


® Joh, i. 50. 
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Or theſe miracles none are particularly 
recorded except this one now under conſi- 
deration, unleſs we chuſe to view the 
action next related, the purifying of the 


temple, as miraculous alſo. 
THe miracles of this period were excel- 


lently fitted to rouſe the attention of men 
to the performer, and to perſuade them 
that his commiſſion was divine. In both 


of theſe lights they appeared to Nicode- 


mus; nor was it poſſible he could view 
them in any other. Jeſus had not at this 
time propoſed or explained his doctrine; 
ſo that it cannot be ſaid the miracles now 
wrought were intended to confirm it. 
They rather bear a reſemblance to the mi- 
racles of Moſes before the giving of the 
law, which were wrought on purpoſe to 
convince both his own nation and Pha- 
raoh that God had fent him. This afler- 
tion does not invalidate the propriety 
of the miracles which followed the pu- 
blication of the goſpel. If there be any 
ſuſpicion of this kind, it muſt proceed on 
the miſtake, that if a perſon can work mi- 
racles, the world will implicitly receive as 
divine whatever truths he propoſes. This 


| 
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is the ſentiment of philoſophy, and of 
ſound reaſon. But on vulgar minds, the 
ſame impreſſions muſt be often renewed. 
A firſt impreſſion perhaps is ſtrong, but it 
may be eaſily effaced. Under its influ- 
ence, the man may be worſhipped as a 
God, who is in danger the next moment 
of being ſtoned as a malefactor *. If a 
new ſyſtem be propoſed which bears hard 
on the prejudices and paſſions of men, 
they forget that the perſon has already 
proved his miſſion to be divine; they ex- 
pe, they inſiſt on new proofs in confir- 
mation of that ſyſtem, | 

In this view the miracles of Jeſus after 
the publication of his doctrine may be 
conſidered as acts of indulgence to the 
prejudices of mankind. But the miracles 
of this period have quite another aſpect, 
and their objects were entirely diſtinct. 
They ſerved the purpoſes of giving the 
world the alarm, of rouſing its attention 
to the perſon performing them, and of 
exhibiting ſamples of the greater mira- 
cles by which the doctrine was to be 


Moſes—paul, Acts xiv, 11 · 20. 
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confirmed. Beſides, ſome of them are 
diſtinguiſned by their reſerve: A per- 
ſon who attends to theſe and the other 
circumſtances of the preſent miracle, can 
never allow himſelf to think it either 
mean or improper, 

In the firſt place, the working of this 
miracle was wholely accidental. | his was 
ſeldom the caſe with the more public mi- 
racles of Jeſus, On theſe occaſians we ſee 
him often ſent for when at a diſtance, to 
the place where, and by the perſons in 
whoſe behalf the miracle was to be 
wrought. But here he was caſually pre- 
ſent, and an accident, of which no perſon 
muſt have thought, gave occafion to the 
miracle. To ſuppoſe that the whole was 
a concerted ſcheme, ſhocks all proba- 
bility. One muſt ſuppoſe, not only 
that the relations and diſciples 'of Je- 
ſus, but that a large company met to- 
gether on a joyful eccaſion, did grave- 
ly enter into the concert. It would ap- 
pear that neither the diſciples of Jeſus 
nor the gueſts expected a miracle. The 
hiſtorian with much ſimplicity informs 
us, that the mother of Jeſus, who had 
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long pondered in her heart the early pre- 
ſages of his real character, applied to him 
to exert it on this preſſing occaſion. 

Ir is alſo. to be obſerved, that Jeſus per- 
formed this miracle in pure indulgence to 
importunity. There is not one feature of 
oſtentation in the whole, no eagerneſs; no 
ardour in ſeizing the offered occaſion of 
diſplaying his power. He only yielded to 
the ſollicitations of his friends. He had been 
a pattern of filial duty in the early part of 
his life. He choſe to recommend it by al- 
moſt the firſt action of his miniſtry, as af- 
terwards he did it by one of the conclu- 
ding actions of his life K. But the pre- 
ſent was not the ſeaſon for the brighteſt 
diſplays of his divine character. Theſe 
increaſed by degrees, as the world could 
receive them To publiſh his doctrine, 
and to work miracles for confirming it, 
were the great objects of his miniſtry. 
He had at this time neither publiſhed his 
doctrine, nor, in effect, had entered upon 
his miniſtry: With ſome degree of reluc- 
tance he ſets about a miracle, though 


John xx. 25. 26. 27. 
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with eaſe he performs it. The not at- 
b2nding to this circumſtance, and the 
znconvenience of a tranſlation, muſt be 
aſſigned as the cauſes of offence which 
fome perſons have taken at the anſwer 
of Jeſus to his mother, whom on all oc- 
caſions he honoured and loved : © Wo- 
man, what have to do with thee ? mine 
hour is not yet come *. 

Tuts miracle has a peculiar beauty, as 
it is finely expreſſi ve of the character of 
Jeſus, and of the genius of his religion. It 
illuſtrates what is ſaid of him in words, 
that he was *« full of grace,” and juſtifies 


his religion from the charge of unnatural 


ſeverity. The accepting of an invitation 
to a joyful ſolemnity; his working a mira- 
cle when he had ſcruples about doing it ; 
an ſhort, a delicate attention to the circum- 
ſtance of the diſtreſs, paint his character 
in more lively colours than words can de- 
ſcribe. They peculiarly diſtinguiſh it 
from that of his illuſtrious harbinger 
who appeared in the world neither eating 


*The harſhneſs of the words in our tranſlation 


beyond thoſe of the original is evident to any perſon 
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nor drinking, auſtere in his own manners, - 
and uncomplying with thoſe of others ; 
and they diſtinguiſh his religion from the 
gloomineſs and rigour of preceeding diſ- 
penſations. 

Bur it muſt not be forgot, that this mi- 
racle was an act of condeſcenſion, and that 
it was exhibited on purpoſe to raiſe the 
expectation of more. In the mean time, it 
ſerved the purpoſe of diſpoſing the minds 
of men to receive with attention the doc- 
trine of Jeſus, and of giving a dignity to 
the office upon which he was entering. 

THAT one miracle ſhould produce the 
expectation of others, perhaps of greater 
ones, is, I apprehend, a moſt natural pro- 
greſs, whether we view a miracle as an ad- 
dreſs to our reaſon, working in the way 
of argument, or as an addreſs to the ima- 
gination on purpoſe to excite wonder. 


One argument produced in ſupport 
of a cauſe, naturally leads us to expect 


more. But when once wonder is excited, 
the imagination cannot contain within 
known bounds; it expands itſelf through- 
out the vaſt regions of poſſibility, And 


if we take alſo into account the reverence 
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which miracles inſpire for the power pro- 
ducing them, we can aſſign no limits ei- 
ther to their greatneſs, or to their conti- 
nuance, as long as they can be ſuppoſed 
to ſerve any valuable end. | 
Tre miracles of Jeſus make a very con- 
| ſiderable figure in his public life, and will 
| deſerve to be a ſubject of ſeparate exami- 
nation, The preſent was only the begin- 
| ning of his miracles, an introduction or 
prelude to what was to follow. It was 
done in Cana of Galilee, an obſcure vil- 
lage in one of the moſt remote provinces 
of Judea. bes the circumſtances both 


of the place and time conſiderably ba- 
lance the luſtre of the miracle, and re- 
mind us of the reſerve which, as has been 
noticed, runs through the whole period 
now under conſideration. 


e. II. 


Of his purifying the Temple. 


Txris action, in the ſtrict view of 
being miraculous, muſt yield to the 
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former. But the defect is ſupplied by a 
variety of circumſtances. The nature of 
the action, its being ſo public. its uncom- 
monneſs, and the eaſe with which it was 
performed, were circumſtances which 
happily conſpired to rouſe or to fix the 
attention of the ſpectators on the perſon 
pertorming it, as well as to expreſs one of 
the ends of his appearance. 

From the hiſtory it appears, that Jeſus 
was twice employed in purifying the tem- 
ple; once in the commencement, and a- 
gain toward the concluſion of his mini- 
ſtry. His engaging at this juncture in ataſk 
ſo difficult and important has a peculiar 
propriety. He had not yet begun to inſtruct 
publicly, but he was ſoon to do it. A- 
greeably to the ſpirit of his preſent 
miniſtry, and according to the cuſtom of 
theſe times and countries, he begins his 
inſtructions by an action ſignificant of one 
important end of his miniſtry, namely, 
the teſtifying againſt corruptions in the 
ſervice of God, as a preparatory ſtep to 
his introducing a more pure and ſublimg 
worſhip, 

WrarT corruptions in this article pre- 
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vailed in the Heathen world, their own 
hiſtories inform us; hiſtories written by 
perſons whole intereſt it was, as men of 
ſenſe, to give the moſt plauſible account 
of their religion. That great corruptions 
were introduced into the Jewiſh worſhip, 
we know from ſ{cripture-hiſtory ; and theſe 
accounts none of their own hiſtorians 
ever attempted to diſprove or invali- 
date. What neceſſity there was for an 
1mmediate reformation on this head, 
the preſent piece of hiſtory informs us : 
« And the Jews paſſover was at hand, and 
« Jeſris went up into Jeruſalem, and found 
« in the temple thoſe that ſold oxen, and 
« ſheep, and doves, and the changers of 
money ſitting *.“ It was high time that 
corruptions ſo enormous ſhould be cor- 


* John ii. 13. 14. All expoſitors agree, that 
the ſpace in the area of the temple thus profaned 
muſt have been the outer court of the Gentiles, and 
done in contempt of them. The clearing the tem- 
ple of theſe nuiſances was in effect vindicating the 
Gentiles from contempt; a circumſtance which 
gives this action a moſt benevolent aſpect, as ex- 


preſſing the abolition of all external diſtinctions un · 
der the goſpel, 


E 


rected and reformed, as it was highly pro- 
per that one appearing in the character of 
a reformer ſhould begin his attack on 
this quarter. Worthy notions of God 
and of his worſhip are the beſt, the only 
foundations of religion, and of the whole 
ſuperſtructure of morality. To clear a- 
way the rubbiſh before laying a new foun- 
dation, was therefore the natural method 
of procedure: According to this method, 
we ſee Jeſus proceeding on the preſent oc- 
caſion; thus introducing the inſtructions 
which he was afterwards to give on the ge- 
neral ſubject of religious worſhip. 

Tris action of Jeſus was alſo an indi- 
cation of the dignity of his character. 
The reforming of corruptions in divine 
worſhip is a work which no perſon with- 
out great dignity of character could ever 
attempt with ſucceſs. Providence has 
ſometimes raiſed up extraordinary men 
for this purpoſe. But the corruptions 
were now ſo great, and ſo deeply rivetted, 
that the appearance of a divine perſon 
ſeemed to be neceſlary for the enter- 


priſe, 
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Frxrons of this kind take a faſter hold 


of human nature than errors on any o- 
ther ſubject, and are with more difficulty 
combated. They are gilded over with 


the name of religion, or rather religion is 
made uſe of as a bulwark to defend the 


corruption, and all attempts to deſtroy it 
are deemed irreligious. The Jews of this 
age were no leſs remarkable for their abuſes 
in the ſer vice ot God, than for tenacity in 
adh. ring to them. I hey ſat ſecure in their 
ſtrong holds, the ſacredneſs of their temple 
and pretended purity of their worſhip, To 
be attacked in theſe, was therefore very a- 
larming. To hear their temple, the houſe 
of prayer, defamed as a den of thieves; 
to be conſcious that the charge was too 
well founded ; to lee with their eyes the 
chaſtiſer of their iniquity going on in his 
work openly, yet without interruption, 
and even threatening the ruin of their 
temple, muſt have conveyed to the minds 
of all who were preſent the moſt ſublime 
idea of the dignity of his character, 
The unexpectedneſs, the rapidity and ſuc- 
ceſs of the action, ought to have remind- 
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ed them of that ancient prophecy, deſcri- 
bing the action itſelf, and glowing with 
the majeily of the performer : © The Lord 
« whom ye ſeek ſhall ſuddenly come into 
„his temple, even the meſlenger of the 
« covenant in whom ye delight: B2hold, 
« he ſhall come, ſaith the Lord of holts, 
« But who may abide the day of his co- 
« ming? And who ſhall ſtand when he 
« appeareth ? For he is like reſiners fire, 
« and like fullers ſoap, and he ſhall fat 18 


« a purifier and refiner of ſilver: And he 
« ſhall purify the ſons of Levi, and purge 
them as gold and ſilver, that they offer 
« unto the Lord an offering of righteouſ- 
«nels N. 

As to the ſentiments of the diſciples of 


Jeſus on this occaſion, our imagination is 
left to its utmoſt liberty. Their ſurprize 


and aſtoniſhment were probably too great 


Mal. iii, 1, 2.3. There is no inconſiſtency ia 
ſaying, that Jeſus ated at this period with reſerve, 
and yet exerciſed his authority in a public manner, 
During this period, his public character was veiled 
by the early obſcurity of his life and by the humi- 
lity of his appearance. Hence the ſpectators of the 
preſent ſcene charge him with preſumption, and 
demand a ſign, 
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for deſcription; on which account the hi- 
ſtorian with great delicacy has drawn a 
veil over this part of the ſcene, What 
their ſentiments were at this time, we can 
conclude only from what we know after- 
wards, when they had ſeen more, and 
could judge with more coolneſs, Pro- 
bably the hurry and violence of the ac- 
tion, the unwonted ſeverity of their ma- 
ſter, a ſeverity too againſt their temple 
and worſhip, would, like a flaſh of lighten- 
ing, overpower and confound them. But 
when they had time to reflect, and were 
furniſhed with better lights, they ſaw the 
propriety of the whole procedure, apply- 
ing to him words defcriptive of himſelf, 
as well as of his illuſtrious anceſtor, who 
was in many reſpects a type of the Meſſi- 
ah: Ihe zeal of thine houſe hath * 
* me up wy 

IT is almoſt unneceſſary to defend 
this action from the imputation of riot or 
outrage, The diſpoſitions of Jeſus were 
ſo much and ſo habitually on the fide of 
gentleneſs, that, at any time when he 
departed from it, the occaſion muſt 


* Pl Ixix. 9. 
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have been great. Corruptions in religi- 
ous worſhip caſt a particular diſhonour 
on God, and diſgrace on human nature. 
Here then were objects which called aloud 
for exertions of the moſt ardent zeal. 

- Beſides, as has been obſerved, corruptions 
of this ſort take always a faſt hold, fo 
that, without ſome violence, they cannot 
be diſlodged. 

As the action requires no defence on 
this quarter, ſo it requires none in an op- 
poſite one, the feebleneſs of the means 
employed in bringing it about: When 
« Teſus had made a ſcourge of ſmall cords, 
« he drove them all out of the temple, and 
the oxen, and the ſheep, and overturned 
« the tables of the money-changers, and ſaid 
to them, Take theſe things away hence . 
The apparent inſignificancy of the means, 
inſtead of being a ſubject of ridicule, is a 
circumſtance which gives a luſtre to the 
action, and to the perſon performing it. 
For it muſt be remembered, that the 
ancient nations of Aſia, juſt as the mo- 

dern natives of the weſtern world, in 
all their important tranſactions, made uſe 


nt Jo, ii. 15. | 


11 
of outward ſigns or actions to expreſs 
their meaning. The Old Teſtament, e- 
ſpecially the prophetic writings, are full of 
inſtances. In the New Teſtament, the 
inſtances of Jeſus teaching his diſci ples 
humility, once by ſetting a little child 
in the midſt of them, and at another time 
by waſhing their feet, will for ever be ad- 
mired by all who have any juſt taſte of 
what is beautiful or proper. In like man- 
ner, all the circumſtances of his purifying 
the temple, are to be conſidered as emble- 


matical actions, ſignificant of his future 


office as a public former. 
IEsus appears with dignity through 
this whole tranſaction. He ſhone the 


brighter, not only by the impotence, but i 


by the curioſity, the 1gnorance, and pre- 
judice of his oppoſers, 

Ir was undoubtedly the intereſt of 
many perſons then preſent to uſe their 
immediate endeavours to check the pro- 
ceedings. But they were cverawed and 
confounded; and their oppoſition was 
conſtrained to flow in another channel. 
The ſurpriſe both of the prieſts, and 
of ihe people, muſt have been great, 
from the opinion which they had of 
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the ſacredneſs of their temple, and from 
the aſpe& of the perſon who thus pre- 
ſumed to call it in queſtion Prophets 
had been raiſed up in former ages, to te- 


ſtify againſt their corruptions. But the 


preſent appearance was a novelty; and the 
teſtimony now given to this generation 
muſt have been very unpleaſant, A ſign 
from ſuch perſons was therefore a plauſi- 
ble demand; and ſo condeſcending was 
Jeſus, that he inſtantly gave them one: 
„The Jews ſaid unto him, What ſign 


« ſheweſt thou unto us, that thou doeſt 


« theſe things? Jeſus anſwered and ſaid 
„ unto them, Deſtroy this temple, and in 
« three days I will raiſe it up *.“ | 
THis ſign the Jews conſtructed in the 
literal ſenſe, The hiſtorian, to prevent 
others from falling into the miſtake, has 
told us, that Jeſus “ ſpake this of the 
« temple of his body 4.” The ſign, e- 
ven in its literal ſenſe, had an obvious 
tendency to prepare them for thoſe exer- 
tions which were ſoon to give a ſplen- 
dour to his public miniſtry, In its remo- 


* 


John ii. 18. 19. 1 + Verſe 21. 
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ter application to his death and reſurrection, 
it was fitted not only to gratify their cu- 
rioſity, but to eſtabliſh their belief in 
the dignity of his perſon, and the autho- 
rity of his doctrine. In this light, the 
ſign referred to was a diſtant one; but 
its importance, on that account, is not 
diminiſned. When God would give 
Moſes a ſign of the ſucceſs of the enter- 
prize on which he ſent him, it is preciſe— 
Iy of this kind: When thou haſt brought 
forth the people out of Egypt, ye ſhall 
* ſerve God upon this mountain *,” We 
may be apt to alledge, that a preſent ſign 
in both caſes would have been a great deal 
more to the purpoſe. But that the ſign 
now given ſhould be diſtant, and expreſ- 
ſed in terms not quite obvious, is a 
circumſtance not deſtitute of proprie- 
ty. It accords with the reſerve which 
diſtinguiſhes this period of the mini- 
ſry of Jeſus It alio ſhows, that he who 
gave the ſign did not chuſe to force 
aſſent by violence, or to pre- occupy the 
minds of men, before propoſing to them 
his doctrine; that the honeſt and ſincere 


might have the greater merit in recei- 


# Exodus: 
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ving the doctrine for its own ſake; and 
that others, whom nothing leſs than 
miracles could convince, might leiſure- 
ly and deliberately form their opinion. 
In this candid manner did he deal with 
the world, and even with his own diſ- 
ciples. For it was not till after he was 
riſen from dead, that they knew the 
meaning of the ſign: - « Then the diſ- 
« ciples remembered that he ſaid this un- 
« to them, and they believed the ſcrip- 
ture, and the word that Jeſus ſaid un- 
to them, ** 


S EC N N 
Of his Interview with Nicodemus. 


Tus; interviews betwixt Jeſus and 
ſome particular perſons are equally in- 
ſtructive and entertaining. They throw a- 
conſi:lerable light on the manners of the 
times, and on the characters of the perſons 
with whom he afterwards had to.deal in 
the courſe of his public miniſtry. They 


John ii. 22. 
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alſo gave him an opportunity of explain- 
ing his doctrine more fully than other- 
wiſe he could have done, conſiſtent- 
ly with the reſerve which diſtinguiſhes 
this period. To us they give an amiable 
diſplay of that beauty and propriety 
which is obſerveable indeed every where 
in the conduct of Jeſus. 

Ix every hiſtory there is commonly a 
principal character, a ſtriking figure in the 
piece, There are alſo under characters 
neceſlary to fill it up, and neceſſary to car- 
ry on the action of the hiſtory. Of theſe 
latter, none more irrefiſtibly ſtrike, none 
are more intereſting, than ſuch as bear a 
part in thoſe ſcenes which are removed 
from common obſervation. Of this kind 
we have one now before us. 

Bur this interview is chiefly obſervable, 
as it diſcloſes the ſituation of the minds 
of men, when Jeſus commenced his mi- 
niſtry, and at the ſame time diſcloſes 


early with what gracefulneſs he accom- 


modated himſelf to their views and con- 


ceptions. 


Is the firſt place, i it appears from this in- 


terview, that there were at this time impreſ- 
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fions made on the minds of ſome to his 
advantage. The impreſſions on Nicode- 
mus were produced by the miracles which 
Jeſus had wrought, at this early period, 
though only the ſamples of. greater. Yet 
from theſe he concludes him to be a 
divine teacher. The concluſion was en- 
tirely natural, and required no uncom- 
mon diſcernment or ſagacity to make it. 
As a Jew, and as a learned man, he muſt 
have known, that the legation of Moſes 
was atteſted by miracles. Even without 
ſuch a precedent, unprejudiced reaſorr . 
might have pointed out the concluſion. 
Beſides the miracles now wrought, it 1s 
probable he might have in his eye the 
tranſaction of Jeſus purifying the temple. 
He might view it as ſignifying the de- 
ſign of his appearance in the world, and 
the nature of his doctrine; in either of 
which lights, to aſcribe his miraculous 
works to any other than a divine power, 
would have been a glaring abſurdity. 
This abſurdity was reſerved for thoſe per- 
ſons to fall into, who afterwards, thro?” 
prejudice and malice, appeared in the op- 
poſition, The pernicious leaven had not 
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yet begun to work. The general pre- 
judices were formed; but thoſe which 
were perſonal and particular had not yet 
time to ſhow themſelves. It is therefore 
reaſonable to conclude, that at this period 
the opinions of men were formed with 
more juſtneſs, and conſequently are more 
deciſive of the truth, than afterwards, 
when almoſt all were blinded with preju— 
dice, over-awed by authority, or inflamed 
by growing oppoſition, 

TRE ſentiments of Nicodemus are the 
more extraordinary from the circum- 
ſtance of his religious perſuaſion. He was 
of the ſect of the Phariſees, a ſet infamous 
for their oſtentation, hypocriſy, and bigo- 
try; vices which often excited the zeal 
of Jeſus, and as often proved obſtacles to 
the ſucceſs of his miniſtry. But to theſe 
vices of his party he was entirely ſu— 
perior, reſolved to ſee with his own eyes, 
and to have his eyes open to light and 
conviction. His ſtation 1n life gives alſo 
a luſtre to his teſtimony. None of the 
rulers for a long time after believed in 
Jeſus. But here is one ſtanding in the 
front of his diſciples, diſtinguiſhed from 
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the whole body of the rulers who were 
too proud to be learners, and too ſelfiſh 
to ſupport merit which might eclipſe or 
leſſen their own, 

IT alſo appears from this interview, that 
the times were characteriſed by ignorance 
or ſervility of ſentiment. The great 
council of the Jews, ot which Nicodemus 
was a member, was compoſed of men the 
moſt diſtinguithed tor learning and abili- 
ty. We mult ſuppoſe them to have been 
intimately acquainted with the writings 
of Moſes and of the prophets. Yet ſuch 
was their almoſt general blindneſs at this 
period, that they did not ſee, or pretend- 
ed not to ſee, the perſon to whom theſe 
writings directed them, Even this per- 
ſon, who diſtinguiſhes himſelf by the fin- 
cerity of his views, yet obliges us to 
_ grieve for his 1gnorance and weaknels; 
his ignorance on the ſubjects in which 
Jeſus engaged him, his weakneſs in being 
aſhamed or afraid of doing what he knew 
to be his duty. From this inſtance, we 
are ſafe to conclude concerning the body 
of the people, whoſe advantages and en- 
dowments cannot. have been the ſame, 
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IT is very agreeable to obſerve with 
what propriety Jeſus improves this inter- 
view for the purpoſe of explaining to his 
learned diſciple the terms of his religion, 
After the profeſſions of regard expreſſed 
by Nicodemus, it is unnatural to ſuppoſe 
that he had no intention to become a 
diſciple of Jeſus. By the frankneſs of 
his profeſſions, he in effect invites him to 
propoſe his own terms. An impoſtor, or 
one who eſtabliſhes a ſyſtem for worldly 
ends, had here a bait thrown out to him, 
which he could not have refuſed to graſp 
at; or rather had an opportunity of 
throwing out one, which with weak or 
corrupt minds never fails of ſucceſs. He 
would have preſcribed ſuch terms as he 
was ſure would neither deter nor per- 
plex; or rather ſuch. terms as would gra- 
tify the paſſions and weakneſſes of thoſe 
he had to deal with *, Jeſus on this oc- 


* It was thus that Mahomet became ſo ſucceſsful 
in propagating his impoſture. He ſaw the corrup- 
tions of the people and age he lived in, and the ſub- 
tilty of his genius ſuggeſted the uſe he was to make of . 
them in bringing about his deſigns, To do all this 
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caſion had to, deal with a diſciple, whom 
it was of ſome importance for him to 
gain: A perſon of candour whole inti- 
macy one would deſire; of rank and ſta- 
tion in the world, whoſe influence over o- 
thers might be very conſiderable. But 
did he deſcend on that account to cheapen 
the terms of his religion, or to accommo- 
date them to the prejudices of his diſciple? 
This would have been incompatible with 
the character of a teacher ſent of God, 
the character which Nicodemus gave him, 
But, unburdened with conſequences, he 
declares without heſitation the ſtrict and 
high terms on which only he could re- 
ceive his religion, or could hope to 
derive any advantage by receiving it. 
« Except a man be born again, he can- 
« not enter into the kingdom of God &. 
The language is indeed metaphorical, 
and to the dilciple was myſterious. 
But it is to be nn, that Jeſus was 


work by force, was too bold, He therefore reſolved 
at the ſame time to treat with their vices, 
* Joha iii. 3. 
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at this time employed in preparing the 
minds of men for fuller diſcoveries. 

Ta1is interview is alſo very obſervable, 
as it diſcovers the particular attention of 
Jeſus to the ſubject on which Nicodemus 
came to converſe with him. By the evi- 
dence of the miracles, he had been per- 
ſuaded that his teacher was divine: And 
Jeſus in return beſtows on the faith of the 
diſciple a teſtimony extremely honourable. 
He deſcends to give him more particular 
evidence on the ſubje of his own charac- 
ter. It is not ſurpriſing, if in the progreſs 

of the interview, Nicodemus was ſhaken 
in his ſentiments by the ſublimity or my- 
ſteriouſneſs of the doctrine. On this ac- 
count the conduct of Jeſus is highly 
proper, in preſenting to him ſuch views 
of his teacher as might ſatisfy him 
with what he heard of his doctrine, 
and diſpoſe him to wiſh for more. On 
this occaſion he makes mention of himſelf 
as“ ſpeaking what he knew, and teſtify- 
„ ing what he had ſeen *.“ A deſcription 


Joh. ii. 11. 
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of his character as a divine teacher pre- 
ciſely correſponding to another given by 
the Baptiſt : No man hath ſeen God at 
* any time, the only begotten Son which 
jg in the boſom of the Father, he hath 
« declared him &.“ 

Jesus alſo improved this interview to 
ſignify the open and extenſive publica- 
tion of his doctrine. This was a diſco- 
very excellently ſuited to the circumſtan- 
ces of the diſciple and to this period of 
his own miniſtry. The private manner 
in which he was now ſetting out, the 
privacy of the preſent interview, his un- 
folding his ſcheme only to one perſon, in 
an evening converſation, and doing it 
with an air of reſerve, were circumſtances 
which might have created ſome doubts 
in the breaſt of Nicodemus as to the ex- 
tent of his teacher's commiſſion. He 
might imagine, perhaps, that, like the Old 
Teſtament prophets, he was to confine 
himſelf only to a few, and to reſt there 
without any farther publication, | 

Ix order therefore to prevent or remove 


„ Joh, i. 18 
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his miſtake, Jeſus thought fit to aſſure 
him, that a period was approaching 
when his miniſtry would be more public, 
and his religion exhibited in the fight 
of the world. The lifting up of the brazen 
| ſerpent in the wilderneſs * was calculated 
to convey this- truth in the moſt lively 
manner, No image could more fitly ex- 
preſs the ſalutary nature of his doctrine, 
a ſubject which he afterwards reſumes 
and explains; nor is it ſtretching too 
far to ſay, that it glances at the public 
manner of his death. Nicodemus, no 
doubt, was far from diving ſo deep into 
the ſpirit of the affertion. Yet this is 
plainly the meaning, to which it is fixed 
by the words of Jeſus himſelf, on a ſimi- 
lar occaſion: © I, if I be lifted up from 
« the earth, will draw all men to me +.” 
In the progreſs of the interview, he 
unfolds in plain terms the ſalutary nature 
of his doctrine, and recommends it to his 


® Toh, iii. 11. 

+ They were ſpoken on occaſion of ſome Greeks 
deſiring to ſee him, an occaſion very proper for 
renewing the diſcovery; Joh. zii. 32. 
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diſciple by the moſt powerful of all ar- 
guments, the love of God diſplayed in 
ſending his own Son into the world. The 
occaſions of treating this ſubject are ſo 
frequent, that it would be unneceſlary in 
this place to enter upon particulars, 

To conclude : This interview gives oc- 
caſion to obſerve the tender concern of 
Jeſus to prevent an anxiety which the 
unbelief of the world would naturally 
produce in the mind of his diſciple. With 
the ſame compaſſionate attention we 
find him afterwards treating his own 
apoſtles, whom he choſe to ſtrength- 
en by the frequent mention of the 
unpleaſing ſubject. To a perſon of rank, 
ſuch as Nicodemus, the almoſt uni- 
verſal oppoſition of his age and country 
could not fail to be the cauſe of much 
inward diſquiet. But he was kind- 
ly and candidly warned of the event. 
And, leſt his reaſon and his faith ſhould 
be ſtaggered by the characters of the per- 
ſons oppoſing, Jeſus lays open the oppo- 
ſition at its ſource, the corruptions of 
their lives, with which his religion would 
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always be at enmity. This is juſtly al- 
ledged to have been the ſource of the 
unbelief of thoſe times, There may have 
been other ſources; but experience ſhows 
that this muſt have been the principal 
one: A, circumſtance which, inſtead of 
weakening, rather ſtrengthens the autho- 
rity of the Chriſtian doctrine. The re- 
jecting of ſuch a religion can, in no view, 
be the intereſt either of ſound philo- 
ſophy or of plain common ſenſe. There 
are ſome men who have a crookedneſs of 
underſtanding: Many are full of affec- 
tation, are wedded to old opinions, or are 
fond of new ones. But the bulk of un- 
believers in every age are ſtartled with 
the morals of the goſpel: © They chuſe 
« darkneſs rather thay light, becauſe their 
« deeds are evil Men are ingenious 
in deceiving themſelves, where their re- 
putation as men of virtue is concerned ; 
and would rather be thought to act on 
principles, the intricacy of which it re- 
quires. ſome {kill to unravel, than on o- 
thers Which, if openly avowed, would 


* Joh, iii. 19. 


© 


hurt the common ſenſe- and natural dili- 
cacy of mankind, 


06 
Of his Interview with the Woman of Samaria. 


TRE chronology of this interview is ſo 
preciſely determined by the hiſtorian in 
his introduction to it *, that we are not 
at liberty to call in queſtion this point ; 
and as it ſtands laſt in order of time, it 
determines all the preceeding occurren- 
ces to have happened within the period 
which we are now conſidering ; the mi- 
niſtry of Jeſus before the impriſonment 
of the Baptiſt, when the fame of the one 
began to riſe in the tame proportion that 
the other was declining}. 

Tris interview is not the leaſt extra- 
ordinary of thoſe recorded in this part of 


„ Joh, iv. 12. vo | 
+ Joh, iv, 13. When the Lord knew how the 


| Phariſees had heard that Jeſus made and baptized 
more diſciples than John, then he lett Judea, and 
departed into Galilee, 


C an } 


the hiſtory of Jeſus, whether we attend 
to the circumitances of the perſon with 
whom he entered into converſation, the 
gracetul eaſe with which it was begun, 
or the conduct diſplayed in carrying it 
on, 10 as to accompliſh the ends of this 
period of his miniſtry, the rouzing the 
attention of the world, and giving them 
a gentle opening into the character which 
he was about to aſſume, 

In the preceeding interview, we find 
Jeſus engaged with a ruler of the Jews, 
who, by the fame of his miracles, or from 
having witnefſed them, ſeemed to be 1n 
the beſt diſpoſition for becoming a diſci- 
ple, Here we ſee him diſcourſing with 
one of another ſex ahd nation, a ſtranger 
to his character, an enemy to the people 
and religion of his country, and in no re- 
ſpect diſtinguiſhed either for character or 
ſtation in the world. There we have ſeen 
him acting with a dignity becoming his 
own character, as well as the rank and 
education of the perſon he converſed with. 
Here we behold him all condeſcenſion to 
the uncommon prejudices and infirmity 


of his diſciple, There he allows himſelf 


I 


to be ſought after, yet refuſes not to talæ 
with fulneſs and freedom. But here he 
offers himſelf without being aſked, and 
ſeeks for an opportunity of converſation, 


Bexs1Dts theſe, there are other particu- 
lars in this interview deſerving our notice 
in its riſe, in its progreſs, and iſſue. 

In the jir/? place, it gives occaſion to 
obſerve what degree of en:nity ſubſiſt- 
ed at this time betwixt the Jewiſh and 
Gentile world, and the great expediency 
of one appearing in the character of a 
reconciler . Heathen writers on all oc- 
caſions ſpeak deſpicably of the Jews, and 
the heathen world was deſpiſed by them 
in their turn, But of all nations on earth 
the Samaritans. were the objects of their 
1nveterate hatred. The animoſity, which 
was mutual and on many: occaſions ridi- 

culous, muſt, in this place, be traced to its 
ſource. After the revolt of the ten tribes, 
in the reign of Rehoboam, Judah and Iſ- 
rael became two diſtinct nations. Thoſe 
re volted tribes, by their frequent captivi- 
ties, became incorporated with the na- 


*The apoſtle Paul dwells on this idea of our Sa- 
viour with peculiar pleaſure, Eph, it. 14.—Coloſ. 1, 


20, 
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tions who conquered them, and brought 
back with them into their own ͤ country a 
motley rehgion. They were looked upon 


as idolaters by the Jews, with this irrita- 


ting circumſtance, that they claimed a 


right in the object of their worſhip, and 
had erected a feparate temple for his ſer- 
vice. Religious differences, or rather dif- 
ferences about the externals of religion, 


are of all others the moſt apt to ſour the 


minds of the vulgar, and where the difter- 
ence is moſt inconſiderable, their mutual 


animoſity is commonly the greateſt “. 


TE preſent incident paints this in the 
moſt lively colours. Jeſus, wearied and 


[thirſty with his journey in the middle of 
the day. and ſeated by the well, aſks a drink 
from the Samaritan woman, who came out 


accidentally to draw water. One would 


» This is a point of nice ſpeculation, to be account- 
ed for, not from the influence of religion to ſour the 


mind, but in the ſame way that we account for ſi- 


mitar appearances in ordinary life. We obſerve, 
that differences are fierceſt, when they happen be- 
twixt the deareſt friends and neareſt relations. This 
we do without reflecting injuriouſly on the ſacred- 
neſs of the ties either of blood or friendſhip, 


Whit 


naturally expect that the requeſt would 
have been cordially complied with, and 
would have inſtantly called forth the ex- 
ertions of pity : But wonder, as at the 
moſt uncommon appearance, ſeized every 
avenue of the ſoul ; wonder, not at the re- 
queſt, but at the perſon who made it. Such 
tendency toward reconciliation, ſuch open- 
neſs of intercourſe, on the part of a Jew, 
though in a trifling inſtance, was what ſhe 
had never ſeen, perhaps had never heard 
of, Hence, though ſhe did not reject the 
application, yet, ſeized and ſtruck with its 
novelty, ſhe very naturally replies: How 
js it that thou, being a Jew, aſkeſt drink 


« of me, who am a woman of Samaria * ?? 


The hiſtorian who relates this conference 
was aware, that the queſtion might ſur- 
prize many of his readers in after-ages ; 
and therefore, with great propriety, ſub- 
Joins the reaſon of the queſtion : For the 


« Jews have no dealing with the Samari- 


« tans 4.” 5 
ANOTHER thing obſervable in this in- 


® Jo, iv. 9. + Ibid, 
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terview, is the improvement which Jeſus 
makes of it, to diſpoſe the mind of 
the diſciple in favour of his religion: It 
« was his meat and drink to do the will of 
* his Father, and to finiſh his work *.” He 
not only ſays ſo, but, on this occaſion, he 
gives a bright diſplay of it. His requeſt 
to the Samaritan woman, and the ſur- 
prize which it occaſioned, were cloſely 
connected with the ends of his miniſtry. 
With ardour he ſeizes the favourable op- 
portunity : Unmindful of the demands of 
thirſt or fatigue, and only moved with 
compaſſion at the miſeries which this ſcene 
preſented, he reſolves to remedy them, 
For this purpoſe, he deſcribes his doctrine 
by a figure which the occaſion offered, 
and which he finely accommodates to de- 
ſcribe its nature and effects, Jeſus anſwer- 
« ed and ſaid to her, If thou kneweſt the 
gift of God, and who it is that ſaith, Give 
« me to drink, thou wouldſt have aſked 
from him and he would have given thee 
« living water *,” This figured deſcription 


Jo. iv. 10. 


Mi 


Jeſus thought fit at preſent to give, not 
that the diſciple could perfectly under- 
ſtand it, but to prepare her mind for a 
more full diſcovery, and in the mean time 
to excite her affection for his doctrine as 
a deſireable object. The expedient we find 
produced the intended effect, all her diffi- 
culties iſſuing in that humble and fervent 


requeſt : © Give me this water that I thirſt 
not, neither come hither to draw +.” 


FxoM this interview Jeſus alſo takes 
occaſion to give her a- diſtant and gra- 
dual opening into his character. The 
importance of the diſcovery which was a- 
bout to be made, the flow and gradual 
ſteps which lead to it, the original igno- 
rance of the perſon concerned, and the 
gradual progreſs of light in her mind, 
contribute equally to our entertain- 
ment and inſtruction. The diſcovery to 
be made, was that of the great Meſſiah, 
the deſire of all nations. From the humble 
appearance of Jeſus at the opening of this 


Jo. iv, 10. + Jo. iv. 15. 
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ſcene, it was natural to imagine that he 
was no more than an ordinary perſon. 
When the converſation begins, all is dark- 
neſs and diſguiſe. As it advances, the veil 
is gradually withdrawn. I he firſt requeſt 
of Jeſus produces nothing in the mind of 


his diſciple, except the ſimple movement of 
wonder, But his reply to her queſtion 


raiſes greater ideas than ſuch as any or- 
dinary perſon or occaſion could ſuggeſt, 
Theſe movements of wonder, theſe riſing 
ideas of admiration are conveyed in terms 
which have nothing to recommend them 
but the charm of fimplicity : © The wo- 
„ man faith to him, Sir, Thou haſt no- 
« thing to draw with, and the well is 
« deep; from whence then haſt thou that 
« living water? Art thou greater than 
our father Jacob, who gave us the well, 
« and drank thereof himſelf, and his chil- 
« dren and his cattle -?“ 

Jesvs, with his wonted gentleneſs, next 
proceeds to undeceive her of this miſtake, 
as another ſtep towards diſcloſing his cha- 


rater ; and as the moſt ſatisfying proof 


Jo. iv. 11. 12. 
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that he was greater than Jacob, mentions 
the ſuperior bleſſings which he was able 
to beſtow : « Whoſoever drinketh of this 
« water ſhall thirſt again,” meaning the wa- 
ter of Jacob's well; but whoſoever drink- 
« eth of the water that I ſhall give him, 
« ſhall never thirſt, But the water that I 
« ſhall give him ſhall be in him as a well of 
« water ſpringing up into everlaſting 
« life K.“ | 

Bor one ſtep yet remained previous to 
a full diſcovery of his character. He difſ- 
cloſes himſelf to the Samaritan, as one who 
was intimately acquainted with her whole 
life and behaviour. Conſcious of the 
truth of all he ſaid, ſhe believes him to be 
a prophet, and applies to him in that cha- 
rater to ſolve the grand ſubjet of dif- 
Pute between the two contending nations, 
whether mount Gerizzim or mount Zion 
ought to be the place of worſhip 4, a ſub 
ject by which their attention was ſo deep- 
ly ingroſled, as to render them inſenſible 
both to their vices and follies. 

By the ſolution which he gave, her 
views of this prophet naturally riſe toward 


. Jo iv. 13. 14. 7 Jo. iv. 19. 20. 
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the idea of the expected Meſſiah * ; but 
the prejudices which ſhe entertained about 
the Meſſiah would not ſufter her to be- 
lieve that this was the perſon. The time 
was now come, when her curioſity and 
anxiety muſt have been at the higheſt 
pitch, to know the character of this ex- 
traordinary perſon, and the meaning 
of the conference. Then it was that Jeſus 
filenced all her doubts, by that gracious 
diſcovery, © I that ſpeak unto thee, am 
« he * 

Ir was obſerved, in a former ſection, 
that Jeſus took occaſion in this introduc- 
tion to his miniſtry, to give a teſtimony a- 
gainſt the abuſes of the Jews on the ſub- 
ject of divine worſhip. Here we ſee him 
in effect expoling and correcting the errors 
of the Gentile world on the ſame ſubject. 
'The worſhip of the Samaritans was 1n- 
deed of a mixed kind, as has been obſer- 
ved: They feared the Lord, and ſer ved 
their own gods 3.“ Beſides their idola- 
try as heathens, they were tinctured with 
the prejudices of the Jews; confining the 


Jo, v. 25. ＋ Jo. iv. 5 T2 Kings 
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preſence of the Neity to the mountain of 
Samaria, as the other did to Jeruſalem, 
Jeſus therefore ſets out with declaring in 
the very entrance of his miniſtry, and it 
was of great importance for its ſucceſs 
now to declare, That God is a ſpirit, and 
they that worſhip him muſt worſhip 
« him in ſpirit and truth *.“ This was 
the beſt ſolution to the inquiries of the 
diſciple, and ſtronger than any teſtimony 
that could: have been given againſt thoſe 
religious differences which mutually ſhar- 
pened their minds. | 

IT is obſervable alſo, how from this in- 
terview Jeſus takes occaſion to inſinuate 
the calling of the Gentile world. It was 
the divine intention, that the Jews, from 


whom the Meſſiah ſprang, ſhould have the 


earlieſt diſcoveries of his religion. With 
ſuch regard to this intention did Jeſas pro- 
ceed, that he inſtructed his apoſtles, at their 
firſt ſetting out, to © go only to the loſt ſheep 


« of the houſe of Ifraelf.“ Yet this origi- 


nal preference, this particular attention to 


Jo. iv. 24. + Match. x. 6. 
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the body of that people, was by no means in- 
compatible with ſhewing favour to one or 


to a few of another nation. The Samaritan 


woman in this interview has been conſi- 
dered as repreſenting the Gentile world: 
Her nation was more hateful to the Jews 
than any other, and unlikely to derive any 
advantage by their means: Her ignorance, 
though ſhe entertained the hope of the 


. Meſſiah, her candour, her prejudices, 


in ſhort her whole ' behaviour, was 
characteriſtical of the Gentiles as diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Jews. When we join 
to theſe particulars the behaviour of Je- 
ſus, his condeſcenſion to the ignorance 
and prejudices of his diſciple, his zeal to 
inſtru& her preventing her defire to be 
inſtructed, and rendering him inſenſible to 
the demands of wearineſs and thirſt, we 
muſt ſee, if we ſhut not our eyes, the fol- 
lowing beautiful deſcription of the Meſ- 
fiah accompliſhed: I am ſought of 
them that aſk not for me: Iam found 
« of them that ſought. me not: I ſaid, 
« Behold me, behold me, unto a nation 
« that was not called by my name *.” 


, Iſalah Ixv. 1. 
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Wr are told, that « the diſciples came 
in,“ towards the concluſion of the inter- 
view, “and marvelled ;” yet, from the de- 
ference they bare their maſter, they would 
not aſk of him to explain it. According 
to his wonted goodneſs, he relieved 
their anxiety, as far as their own ſlowneſs 
and the limited plan of his miniſtry could 
allow. This is the meaning of the-figu- 


rative deſcription which he gives of the 


Gentile world, their unexpected ripeneſs 
for being gathered into his church, the la- 
bours of the apoſtles in this ſpiritual har- 
veſt, and the pleaſing proſpect of ſucceſs 
in their labours: « Say not ye, There are 
« yet four months, and then eemeth har- 
« veſt, Behold I fay unto you, lift up 
« your eyes, and look on the fields; for 
« they are white already to harveſt; and 
« he that reapeth receiveth wages, and 
« gathereth fruit unto eternal life ; that 
« both he that ſoweth, and he that reap- 
eth may rejoice together *. 


Jo. ir 35. 36. 
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nnr re. 
Of the Choice of his Apoſtles, 


BY the concurring accounts of two hi- 
ſtorians, it appears that this choice 

was made immediately after Jefus had 
entered on his public miniſtry *. By the 
fame information, it is clear, that he en- 
tered on his miniſtry when he heard that 
John was caſt into priſon IC | 


Wr are eld that Jeſus, in a very early 
period, called ſome diſciples to attend 


him. Occaſionally he invited others, and 
continued increaſing them to the number 
of twelve, correſponding to the num- 
ber of the tribes of Iſrael. One of the hi- 
ſtorians informs us in fe words concern- 
ing the end of the choice: That they 
„might be with him, and that he might 


Matth. iv. 18. + Luke iv. v. compared 
with Matth. iv. 17. | 
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« ſend them forth to preach the goſpel *.” 
What ſubordinate ends we may ſuppoſe 
to have been in view, will be mentioned 
in the concluſion of the chapter. The 
propriety of this tranſaction is obvious in 
the two following particulars: The condi- 


tion and characters of the perſons choſen; 
and the methods by which Jeſus attached 


them to him. It was a conſiderable time 
after this before he actually ſent them forth 


to preach the goſpel +. 


8 E. C T. L 


. Of their Condition and Charadter, 


-  Grtxar offence has been taken at the 
Chriſtian religion, or rather at its di- 
vine Author, on account of the perſons 
with whom he choſe to aflociate, and to 
whom he committed the truſt of publiſh- 
ing his religion, But this is ſo far from 


Mark- + Matth. z. i. 
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being a ground of offence, that, every 
circumſtance confidered, it has much beau- 
ty and fines. 
Tux apoſtles were choſen out of the 
loweſt ſtations, They were either publi- 
cans or fiſhermen, or in ſome of the obſcu- 
rer occupations of life, To chuſe ſuch 
perſons, or to aſſociate with them, was 
repugnant to the maxims of human po- 
licy. This is the amount of all that can 
be objected on the ſubject. But from 
thence no concluſion can be made to the 
diſcredit of the choice, Philoſophers 
may- chuſe to derive ſupport from the 
fortunes and rank of their followers, and 
to. have their lives and opinions handed 
down by them to poſterity. The pro- 
phets uſually made their appearance 
at the palaces of kings; but from both 
theſe orders of men Jeſus choſe to 
diſtinguiſh himſelf, The apoſtles were 
poor- Hence their minds. were more 
tractable, they were the better diſpo- 
ſed to accept of his intimacy, and to im- 
prove by his inſtructions, The attach- 
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ment of the rich was to be deſpaired of &. 
Hence the ſucceſs of the apoſtles in eſta- 
bliſhing their doctrine would be the more 
confounding to the world, and a preſump- 
tion would ariſe that the doctrine was 
divine. Beſides, the external condition 
of the apoſtles was wiſely fitted to unde- 
ceive the prejudices of the Jews in favour 
of a temporal Meſhah. Had Jeſus deſign- 
ed to eſtabliſh a temporal kingdom, he 
muſt have aſſociated with the great, he 
muſt have employed worldly power or 
policy to effect its eſtabliſhment. By the 
choice of the means, the world, if they 
employed their reaſon, might have formed 
juſt concluſions concerning the end. 

In capacity, and in knowledge, the a- 
poſtles were defective, We excuſe them 
from their condition in life, and from 
the influence of popular prejudice. Their 
prejudices were the growth of their 
own nation, foſtered by the learning 
and policy of the age. On the ſub- 


* This is the obvious meaning of the following 
aſſertion : It is harder for a camel to paſs through 
« the eve of a needle, than for a rich man to en- 
« ter into the kingdom of heaven.” Matth. 
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ject of their maſter's kingdom, every me- 
thod uſed for enlightening them failed 
of ſucceſs, Of this truth, the ſcenes 
of Emmaus and Bethany, both after 
the reſurrection of Jeſus, are glaring 


inſtances. In the choice of ſuch perſons, 
we ſee the firſt opening of that beautiful 
plan upon which the religion of Jeſus 
was eſtabliſhed in the world, among 
perſons diſtinguiſhed by every ſpecies 
of ability. This is taken notice of 
by an apoſtle who was himſelf almoſt the 
only exception: “ Je ſee your calling, bre- 
« thren, how that not many wiſe men, after 
the fleſh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called; but God hath choſen the 
« fooliſh things of the world to confound 
« the wiſe; and God hath choſen the 
« weak things of the world to confound 
« the things that are mighty ; and baſe 
, « things of the world, and things that are 
* deſpiſed, hath God choſen; yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought 
* things that are *.“ 
Tnz apoſtles were not only weak in 


® 1, Cor. i. 26. 27. 29, 
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underſtanding, but in conduct. On ex- 
traordinary occaſions, they diſcovered 
ſome of the moſt ungraceful infirmities 
of human nature. Narrow-mindedneſs 
and ambition form their character du- 
ring the miniſtry of Jeſus; deſponden- 
cy and irreſolution diſtinguiſh them 
in the critical moment of his dan- 
ger. Yet, with theſe perſons, he diſ- 
dained not to connect himſelf; and e- 
ven called them forth to the apoſtleſhip, 
that, by their engaging in ſo arduous a 
taſk, and executing it with conſtancy, the 
world might have an additional evidence, 
that God was with them. Peter was 
remarkable for his weakneſs, and was e- 
ven ſurprized into perſidy. But, though 
he had denied and deſerted his matter, 
ſuch was his boldneſs in defending his 
cauſe before the prieſts, the rulers, 
and elders of the Jews, that theſe per- 
ſons, ©& perceiving them (i. e. Peter and 
John) to be ignorant, and unlearned men, 
« marvelled, and they took knowledge of 
« them, that they had been with Je- 
« ſus N. 


Acts iv, 13. 
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Ox of this choſen number aſtoniſſies us 
by the wickedneſs of his character. Have 
I not choſen you twelve,” ſays Jeſus to 
the apoſtles, “ and one of you is a devil? 
„He ſpake of Judas, that ſhould betray 
him.“ He did betray him: His crime 
was of a black dye: His name is devoted 
to infamy. Doth his character or his 
crime reflect diſhonour on his Maſter ? 
On the contrary, the choice and the fate 
of the traitor furniſh a preſumptive 
proof, that there was no ſecret confedera- 
cy in the family of Jeſus, no criminal ſe- 
crets in his conduct. If there had been a- 
ny, they muſt have been divulged. The 
inſtance of this infamous apoſtle, is not 
without its uſe in another light; to pre- 
vent offence againſt the religion of Jeſus, 
on account ot the vices of its proteflors ; 
and to ſerve as a monument of the divine 
diſpleaſure againſt them, in the ſignal pu- 
niſhment and fate of the traitor, 

Taz diverſity of character among the 
apoſtles is a circumſtance not deſtitute of 
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its charms. Pictures of human nature, ex. 
hibiting it in all its poſſible varieties, are 
the greateſt ornaments of hiſtory, and 
yield the higheſt pleaſure to an elegant 
mind. 

By this circumſtance of the choice, Jeſus 
alſo provided for the ſucceſs of his reli- 
gion in the world. It is a part of the 
infirmity of human nature, that truth 
is not always reliſhed in proportion to 
its excellency. In order to be well reccived, 
much depends on the liking which we 
have to the perſon who propoſes it, as 
this often depends upon his peculiar 
manner. Thus, ſoftneſs and infinuation 
produce the ſame effects upon | ſome, 
which boldneſs and argument produce 
upon others, It rarely happens, that one 
man pofleſſes a great variety of talents, 
or that all of them are equally ſerviceable 
in the cauſe of truth. From different per- 
ſons, characteriſtically diſtinguiſhed, we 
look for the higheſt degrees of ſucceis. 

Tris diverſity, ſo remarkable in the 
caſe of the apoſtles, contributed with- 
out doubt to the ſucceſs of their la- 
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bours: The benevolent ſpirit of John, 
the flaming zeal of Peter, the flow- 


neſs and incredulity of Thomas, both by 
a natural tendency, and by the extraordi- 
nary direction they received, qualified 
them on the whole to be more extenſive- 
ly uſeful, The bulk of mankind are 
flow and unrefined in their apprehen- 
ſions. Some are incredulous to an un- 
reaſonable degree. Others muſt have 
their paſſions agitated before they can 
contemplate religion with pleaſure. — 
Hence the diverſity of natural gifts a- 
mong the apoſtles may be viewed as 
ſubſervient to the ſupernatural ones 
afterwards beſtowed ; the uſefullneſs, the 
beauty, and connection of which are fine- 
ly illuſtrated in ſcripture, from the mu- 
tual connection and ſubſerviency of the 
ſeveral members of the natural body *, 
Tu apoſtles of Jeſus contribute their 


2 1 Cor, xii. 14. For the body is not one 
1 member but many If the foot ſhall ſay, Be- 


«© cauſe I am not the hand, I am not of the bo- 
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ſhare both to the beauty and profitable- 
neſs of his hiſtory as under characters, 
His own character, which is the principal 
one, is indeed fo perfect and ſo amiable 
that it requires no foil to ſet it off, But 
the variety ſerves to relieve our minds, 
which would be in danger of flagging by 
a conſtant attention to excellency. Jeſus 
himſelf, though appearing in great humi- 
lity, is on all occaſions the object of ad- 
miration. The apoſtles are juſt ſuch per- 
ſons as we meet with in ordinary life; 
men of like paſſions, ſubject to like infir- 
mities. They exhibit the features of hu- 
manity in its ſimpleſt form. Their con- 
duct, though often weak, is to us an ob- 
ject edifying and encouraging. As the 
character of Jeſus is a compleat one, 


it ſtrikes us with an awful reſpect; 
we admire ſo great excellency, and are 


« dy; Is it therefore not of the body ?” Thus of 

the ſenſes of hearing, ſeeing, and ſmelling: ** But 

©* now hath God ſet the members, every one of them 
4 jn the body, as it bath pleaſed him.“ 
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in danger of doing no more. But ag 
ſoon as we turn our eyes to his compa- 
nions, and obſerve the improvement 
which they acquired by imbibing his 
ſpirit, we are relieved from our fears, 
and our hopes are animated ; we are 
directed and alſo excited to our duty : 
Thus children engage more chearfully in 
the amuſements and exerciſes which be- 
long to their years, by converſing with 
their equals, than with men of the lar- 
geſt compaſs, or the moſt improved un- 


derſtanding. 


Of the manner of calling them, 


AmMoNs the characteriſtical deſcriptions 
given of Jeſus by the hiſtorians of his 
life, none delights us more than the fol- 
lowing : © Full of grace and truth.“ It 
comes from the mouth of one who had 
the beſt opportunities of obſerving his 


& > 


maſter d, and whoſe manner of wri- 
ting is diſtinguiſhed by its ſimplicity. 
But in no inſtance 1s this peculiarity of 
character more finely diſplayed, than in 
his conduct towards his apoſtles, and par- 
ticularly on the occaſion of calling them, 
« that they might be with him, and that 
« he might ſend them forth to preach the 
« goſpel +.” 

In the jr/7” place, his manner on this 
occaſion was familiar and affectionate. Je- 
ſus, as became a divine teacher, ſpake to 
the multitudes with authority, propoſed 
the truths of his religion, proved them 
by arguments, and proceeded to uſe the 
various methods of perſuaſion. But from 
the beginning he dealt with his apoſtles as 
friends; as ſuch he firſt choſe them, as 
ſuch he always treated them; affection 
direted by wiſdom ſecured their attach- 
ment, and alſo gave them ſpirit in publiſh- 
ing his religion to the world. Nor was 
the familiarity of his manner unattended 
with dignity. The employments in which 


John ſee chap, i 14. + Mark, 
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he found many of theſe perſons engaged 
were abundantly gainful, and in no de- 
grec ignominious . In obeying the call 
of Jeſus, they do honour to his authori- 
ty, and to the merit of his choice, as far 
as it could be done by a chearful renoun- 
cing of preſent advantages, while their 
future proſpects were to all appearance 
extremely unpromiſing. 

THE 1K being called ſeparately 1s ano- 
ther circumſtance alſo worthy of no- 
tice, Jeſus formed this little ſocie- 
ty without oſtentation, without arti- 
fice; by the ſame gradual method in 
which any regular ſociety is formed. 
This circumſtance prevents the ſufpicion 
which might have followed his collecting 
the apoſtles into a body at once, as if he had 
previouſly engaged them to appear at a 
ſignal, It alſo prevents the ſuſpicions which 
might have ariſen after his death, of their 
acting by an original concert among them- 


There is a vulgar miſtake on this ſubject. 
Learned men have ſhown, from good authority, that 
the occupation of fiſhermen was very creditable ia that 


country. 
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ſelves, in propoſing their doctrines to the 
world. 7 
Inx apoſtles were alſo occaſionally call- 
ed. An impoſtor would chuſe thoſe per- 
ſons to be the inſtruments of his deſigns, 
with whoſe talents and inclinations he has 
had an opportunity of being acquainted. 
Jeſus was born in obicurity, and ipent the 
early part of his life in retirement from 
the world. To the apoſtles, though ma- 
ny of them his country men, he had been 
wholly unknown, and no evidence ap- 
pears that they were known to him. The 
two firſt followed him on the teſtimony 
of the Baptiſt: We have little reaſon to 
doubt, that his choice of the other ten 
apoſtles was, humanly ſpeaking, whol- 
ly accidental. He called one of them 
from the receipt of cuſtom, as he was 
paſſing by ; and called four of them 
from their nets and fiſhes. The interview 
of Jeſus with the four diſciples, furniſhes 
ſome incidents which merit our attention, 
Tux hiſtorian Luke, who relates this in- 
terview *, informs us that Jeſus being 


Luke v. 1—12. 
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preſſed by the multitudes Whom he was 
teaching near the lake Genneſareth, enter- 
ed into the ſhip of one Simon, and taught 
them out of the ſhip. This incident of 
teaching out of the ſhip, a matter of ne- 
ceſſity or convenience, Jeſus determined 
to improve to a more important purpoſe. 
Having diſcourſed to the multitudes, he 
deſires Peter to launch forth into the 


deep. 
Hz was now about to chuſe the diſ- 


ciples as his companions, and to ſend 
them forth as the teachers of man- 
kind. He therefore thought fit in the 
very entry, to point out to them a con- 
nection betwixt their old and their new 
employment; or rather to illuſtrate the 
latter by the former, in a way ſuited to 
their capacities and conceptions, 

IT has been already obſerved, that not 
only by the images of objects or of actions, 
but by actions themſelves, the Eaſterns 
often conveyed their meaning. A few 
illiterate fiſnermen would not have been 
much wiſer, by a rational diſcourſe from 


their maſter on the ſubject of their apoſtle- 
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ſhip, or by any of theſe inſtructions 
which we find he afterwards gave. He 
therefore at preſent only ſets them a fiſh- 
ing; and from the incidents which then 
happened, an opportunity was prefented 
of ſignifying the deſign of their being cal- 
led, as fully as they could now apprehend 
that deſign ; this is not done by applying 
to their judgement, but by ſetting at 
work their fancy: Fear not, from hence 
« forth thou ſhalt catch men *,” A man- 
ner of expreſſion preciſely ſimilar to what 
Jeſus afterwards uſed, when deſcribing 
his religion to his diſciples, and, no doubt, 
with an alluſion to their early employ- 
ment: © The kingdom of heaven is like 
« unto a net that was caſt into the ſea 4.” 

Tutz ſucceſs of their ſpiritual labours 
is alſo inſinuated in the progreſs of 
this interview, The circumſtances of 
the labour, danger, and ſucceſs of the a- 
poſtles in their fiſhing, are beautifully 
adapted to produce in them this ſenti- 
ment: © They had toiled all night, and 


® Luke v. 10. + Matth. xiii. 47. 
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had taken nothing. On letting down 
« their net they incloſed a great multi- 
e tude of fiſhes, and their net brake. 
« They beckoned to their partners, which 
« were in the other ſhip, that they ſhould 
* come and help them. And they came 
and filled both their ſhips, and they be- 
gan to ſink *.” It is not eaſy to fay, 
whether great objects have more the ef- 
fect of elevating or of depreſſing the 
mind. 

THEsE oppoſite effects are by no means 
incompatible We have an inſtance of it 
in the conduct of Peter, who by the pre- 
ſent miracle was at once inſpired with the 
deepeſt ſelf- abaſement and with the moſt 
elevated ſentiments of his maſter : He 
« fell down at Jeſus knees, ſaying, De- 
part from me, for I am a ſinful man, O 
« Lord. For he was aſtoniſhed, and all 
that were with him at the draught of 
the fiſhes which they had taken+” The 
meaning of this they did not, and could 
not ſee fully now; but they ſaw it and 
expreſſed it afterwards, when engaged 


Luke v. 6. 7. f Luke v. 8.9. 
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in their ſpiritual labours. They modeſtly, 
yet firmly diſclaimed all perſonal merit in 
their ſucceſs, aſcribing it wholly to the 
power of their exalted maſter *. 

Taz leiſurely manner in which Jeſus 
attached the apoſtles to him, is a circum- 
ſtance peculiarly obſervable, By attend- 
ing to the hiſtory, it appears, that in a 
very early period of his miniſtry, he in- 
vited ſome of them to follow him. After 
this, in a more explicit way, he required 
their attendance. dome time ſtil] interve- 
ned before he proceeded to chuſe the 
twelve ; and ſtill another period, before 


On occaſion of the people wondering at the 
miraculous cure of the lame man by Peter and 
John, Acts xxxi,—12, Peter makes the following 
addreſs: * Ye men of Iſrael, why marvel ye at 
% this? or why look ye ſo earneſtly on us, as tho 
-** by our own power or holineſs we had made 
* this man to walk. The God of Abraham, and 
« of Iſaac, and of Jacob, the God of our fathers, 
* hath glorified his fon Jeſus, And his name, 
„through faith in his name, hath made this man 
« ſtrong, whom ye ſee and know : yea, the faith 
« which is by him hath given him this perfect 
% ſoundneſs in the preſence of you all ;” Acts iii. 
12. 13. 16, 
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he ſent them forth to preach the goſpel. 
This circumſtance has a variety of beau- 
titul aſpects. 

Ix the firſt place, this leiſurely conduct 
expreſſes that candour by which Je- 
ſus is diſtinguiſhed, We ſee him pro- 
ceeding in the moſt honourable manner 
with his apoſtles. He neither compels 
them into his ſervice, nor takes hold 
of the firſt fervors of their attachment, 
nor cuts them off from a retreat, in caſe 

. they ſhould regret their choice, It may 
afterwards appear a matter of ſurprize, 
that the twelve ſhould retain an invio- 
lable attachment to their maſter, till to- 
wards the laſt ſcene of his life : But not a 
little perhaps is owing to the manner in 

| which it was formed, They could have no 
ſuſpicion of intereſted deſigns in his chu- 
ſing them, and were left at entire liberty to 
exerciſe their reaſon in every particular 
ſep of the attachment. An impoſtor, or 

- one who means to carry on any dark 

deſign, would avoid proceeding by ſteps 
ſo deliberate, He would ſeize the very 
firſt advantages fairly laid in his way. 
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From a conſciouſneſs of the deceit of his 
own mind, he would be apt to ſuſpect the 
inconſtancy of the perſons he had to deal 
with, and would therefore fix them down 
at once by ſome ſtrong fetter, which they 
could neither have the ſkill nor the power 
to ſhake off. 

Bux this gradual proceeding, the a- 
poſtles had alſo the fulleſt means of be- 
ing intimately acquainted with their 
maſter's character. It is an obſervation 
from common life, that thoſe intimacies 
and attachments are always the ſtrongeſt 
which are formed by degrees. Where 
they are haſtily formed, and in a moment 
arrive at perfection, they are ſeldom 
found to be either durable or ſtrong. For 
this reaſon the attachment of the apoſtles 
to their maſter muſt have proceeded on 
the beſt foundation, It muſt have ſprung 
ꝓp, or rather have taken root, in propor- 
tion to the growing experience of his vir- 
tues. Where the light is ſtrong, and 
when it 1s let in at once, we may be 
dazzled and confounded. But the gra- 
dual opening of the light, yields a more 
delicate pleaſure, and beſides gives the 


7 


advantage of a more particular obſer. 
vation. Hence the apoſtles had the beſt 
opportunity of being intimately acquaint- 
ed with their maſter, of ſeeing his virtues 
in their proper light, and conſequently 
of forming upon that model their own 
| 

| 


life and character. 

Tavs alſo a proper foundation was 

laid for the - apoſtles entering upon 
their. office, They talked to the world 
about a perſon, of whoſe public and 
private character their knowledge was 
leiſurely acquired. Hence it is unjuſt to 
call them viſionaries or enthuſiaſts. Je- 
ſus neither collected them into a formed 
ſociety, nor ſent them forth as his a- 
poſtles, till they were furniſhed with the 
moſt ſtriking proofs of his authori- 
ty. They had witneſſed his power in 
the miracles which he wrought. They 

| were ſatisfied on the beſt evidence that 
| they did well in following him. By his 
manners and virtues he had gained their 

hearts; ſo that both their reaſon and af- 

fections were engaged in his ſervice. Un- 

der the influence of the former, they 


LED 


could with truth declare to the world : 
«© We have not followed after cunningly 
« deviſed fables, when we made known 
« unto you the power and coming of the 
Lord Jeſus, but were eye witneſſes of his 
« majeſty *. Under the influence of the 


latter, they could alſo declare: We be- 
« held his glory as of the only begotten 


« of the Father, full of grace and of 
« truth 4.” 

IT has been obſerved, that Jeſus called 
the diſciples, whom he atterwards made 
apoſtles, at an early period of his miniſtry, 
This hedid to inure them to hardſhips, and 
thereby to prepare them for the hazard- 
ous taſk of publiſhing his religion. Be- 


{ſides the extraordinary aſſiſtances which 
he promiſed them, they would have oc- 


caſion for all the courage and hardineſs 
they could acquire. Nor could it be acqui- 
red with greater advantage than by ſharing 
every day the ſame hardſhips with their 


maſter, and by witnefling his diſtinguiſh» 


® 2 pet. i. 16, + John i. 14. 
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ed magnanimity under them. He called 
the diſciples to be aſſociates in his labours, 
that they might begin to act under his 
eye, and have the benefit of his ex- 
ample. It would be anticipating ano- 
ther period of the hiſtory to enter into 
an examination of their inſtructions : 
Theſe will be found in their proper place. 
The event ſhowed, that the diſciples im- 
proved greatly by the inſtructions and 
influence of Jeſus. Animated by his ſpirit, 
they ſpake the word with all boldneſs, God 
alſo bearing them witneſs with ſigns, and 
"wonders, and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, 
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CHAP. V. 


Of his public Diſcourſes. 


THE firſt appearances of Jeſus in the 

world were diſtinguiſhed by their re- 
ſerve: They introduce with much fitneſs 
and beauty his public miniſtry, Had he 
continued to act with the ſame reſerve 
through his whole life, and to publiſh his 
doctrine only to a few, the conſequence 
is obvious, But as ſoon as circumſtances 
rendered it proper, he appeared in the moſt 
public manner. As ſoon as the miniſtry 
of the Baptiſt was fulfilled, he began his 
own, proceeding on the plan which he 
had already marked out by his private 
labours. 

In going over that early period, it was 
obſervable with what propriety Jeſus im- 
proved every opportunity which preſent- 
ed itſelf, and ſought after others, in order 
to prepare the minds of men for his more 


public appearances, We have found him, 
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in that view, diſcourſing of the nature of 
his office, his qualifications for diſcharging 
it, the diſpoſitions neceſſary for receiving 
his religion, the prejudices of the world 
againſt it, and its more full publication du- 
ring his perſonal miniſtry, 


8 E C I. I. 
Of his Doctrine, 


Txt doctrine of Jeſus neceſſarily com- 
prehends all the inſtructions which he de- 
Iivered as a divine teacher, on purpole to 
make men wiſe and happy. It includes 
either thoſe truths which were entirely 
new to the world, or others, which, tho? 
not new, yet required to be more fully il- 


luſtrated. Some of them are directly le- 
velled againſt prevailing errors and vices; 
others contain plain rules of duty, and 
points of belief, together with the obliga- 
tions of the one and the evidences of the 


other. The world ſtood in need of ha- 
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ving their ſyſtem of opinions reformed and 
improved. hey even ſtood in need of 
light on the ſubject of moral duty. It was 
alto neceſſary that they ſhould be urged to 
their duty, by ſuch motives as were ſuited to 
the condition of guilty beings. By a per- 
fect accommodation to the circumitauces 
of mankind, the doctrine of Jetus both 
warms and enlightens. It ſets in motion 
every active power of the ſoul, the hopes 
of men 1n the purſuit of virtue, and their 
fears in an averſion to vice. 

THis is the general view of the doc- 
trine, Conſider it in any light, it muſt 
appear to an unprejudiced cye beautitul 
and becoming. 

Tart doctrine of Jeſus is diſtinguiſhed 
by its ſimplicity. This characteriſtic of 
the doctrine is agreeable to the notion of 
a divine teacher, propoſing new truths, or 
explaining old ones. It correſponds with 
the deſign of his public miniſtry, in which 
his doctrine muſt be propoſed to all, but 
chiefly to the illiterate, on whom fine 
ſpeculations are utterly loſt. On this 
rock the Heathen world were ſhip- 
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wrecked. Their wiſe men, in the earlicft 
ages, never thought of conſidering philo- 
ſophy as a moral ſcience; and even thoſe 
who afterwards conſidered it in this juſt 
view, fell into ſuch labyrintlis of ſpecula- 
tion, that they either bewildered them- 
ſelves, or ran entirely out of ſight of the 
vulgar, Jeſus pu'liſhed his doctrine, not 
for amuſement, but for inſtruction. The 
plain manner of delivering it, was 
therefore the natural one. If his man- 
ner appear to us on any occaſion intricate, 
common ſenſe directs us to attend to the 
manners of his hearers, or to their modes 
of expreſſion; to both of which he grace- 
fully accommodates himſelf. On the moſt 
ſublime ſubjects, he talks with a ſimplicity, 
which ſhows they were familiar to him, 
Ordinary men, even the molt exalted ge- 
niuſes, ſometimes fall into intricacy from 
the imperfection of human underſtand- 
ing. In attempting to raiſe their ſubject, 
they are in danger of being preſſed down 
with it. For this reaſon the diſcourſes of 
Jeſus will be found to be more ſimple 
than thoſe of his apoſtles, who, with all 
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the helps derived from inſpiration, are of- 
ten entangled with the intricacy, or born 
down wich the weight of what they ſay. 
Of this, the apoſtle Paul, in his epiſtolary 
writings, 1s a remarkable inſtance, 

TuE doctrine of Jeſus is free from 
error, and was publiſhed on purpoſe to 
teſtify againſt the errors of the world, 
Its purity in the firſt of theſe views will 
admit of no doubt. It reſts not only on 
the divine character of the teacher, but on 
the fairneſs and clearneſs with which the 
doctrine is always propoſed. With re- 
ſpect to his divine character, he is ſtiled 
the true light, and this he proved by his 
works, Ihe fairneſs with which he pro- 
poſed his doctrine ſtands attcited by his 
enſnaring enemies. lo call in queſtion 
the purity of any doctrine mult be abſurd, 
if we once allow that the perſon deliver- 
ing it is incapable of being miſled himſelf, 
and that he is raiſed above all ſuſpicion of 
miſleading others. 

Bur the doftrine of Jeſus alſo did 
openly oppoſe the intereſts of error 
in the world. The wiſeſt men in the 
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Heathen world on ſome points were 
full of doubts, and thus were often in- 
nocently in danger of mixing error with 
truth. Others among them were not 
fo delicate or ſcrupulous. With audacity 
they impoſed their opinions, hurtful both 
to the underſtandings and to the morals 
of mankind *. The univerſality and long 
continuance of error made the ſituation 
of the world truly deplorable: In this ſi- 
tuation Jeſus appeared for its deliverance, 
The inveteracy and danger of theſe errors 


are the ſubjects with which he began, 


and which he took frequent opportunities 
of enlarging upon through the courſe of 
his miniſtry. 

Taz fulneſs of the doctrine is an- 
other circumſtance very obſervable. A 
doctrine or ſyſtem may be wholly unex- 
ceptionable, and at the ſame time very 
incompleat. If it conſiſt wholly of a ſet 


of principles, without any relation to 


®* Matth, xxii, 16, Among the Jews, the tra- 
ditions of the elders had become a plentitul ſource 
of error, | 
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practice, or of a ſet of * precepts, 
without touching the great ſprings of ac- 
tion, the doctrine may be juſt, and yet 
a very incompetent guide either in opi- 
nion or conduct, In the doctrine of Je- 
ſus there 1s a tulneſs which ſatisfies, and 
a variety which charms, Other ſyſtems, 
compared with it, are like ſtreams of wa- 
ter, or ſmall veins ot ore. His doctrine 
is like the fountain which never runs 
dry, or like the rich mine which has ne- 
ver been exhauſted, In the productions 
of human wiſdom, there is either an 
emptineſs or ſome mortifying defect But 
the doctrine of Jeſus is commenſurate 
to our largeſt ideas, or rather exceeds 
them. We feel a ſatisfaction in the diſ- 
coveries which it makes. We ſee the 
principles, unfolded which form our o— 
bligations to duty, and every duty ſtated 
in its fulleſt light. 

ANOTHER excellency of the doctrine 
of Jeſus is its ſuitableneſs to the circum- 
ſtances of the perſons to whom it was 
delivered. That it was well ſuited to 
the cate of the world in general, re- 
quires no illuſtration: But it is agreeable 
to obſerve with what fitneſs he applied it 
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on particular occaſions. In his conduct, 
during the early period of his miniſtry, 
this is finely illuſtrated k. We wonder 
at that penetration which nothing can 
eſcape, not the vices nor the prejudices 
of each individual diſciple. We are 
charmed by that grace with which he 
accommodates his doctrine to each, and 
triumph in the ſucceſs of his labours. E- 
very perſon muſt obſerve the diflerence 
betwixt one who talks by rote, and ano- 
ther who can gracefully accommodate 
himſelf to the circumſtances of the perſon 
with whom he converſes. In the courfe 
of his public miniſtry, Feſus had to deal 
not only with individuals, but with mul- 
4itudes, He had to deal with their pre- 
judices and vices almoſt as various as tlie 
multitude. He had to addreſs himſelf oc- 
caſionally to thoſe who came to be inſtruct- 
ed, or to catch at his doctrine, or whom 
curioſity prompted to hear him. To all 
theſe perſons we ſee him adapting him- 
felf with the moſt beautiful facility, 
THE unity or perfect conſiſtency of the 


Chap. wi, 
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doctrine is a circumſtance which muſt not 
be omitted. We are all ſenſible in ſome 
degree of the beauty of order, connection, 
and conſiſtency in any work; we feel re- 
gret, even ſometimes diſguſt, when they 
are wanting. But, where there is the ut- 
moſt variety in the work, and it is at the 
ſame time uniform, we then conclude it 
to be, in its kind, perfect. No deſign can 
be more noble than the deſign which Jeſus 
propoſes by his doctrine, the reſcuing men 
from error, the directing their views, and 
the regulating their practice. But there 
is not more nobleneſs in the deſign, than 
there is beauty in the execution, in the 
mutual relation betwixt the ſeveral parts, 
and of each part to the whole. No un- 
meaning ſpeculations, no unneceſlary in- 
tricacies to be found ; nothing, in ſhort, 
except what has a reference to the grand 
object of his doctrine, the comfort and 
inſtruction of mankind. He talks as 
one who has at heart their intereſts, His 
diſcourſes for this reaſon are always uni- 
form and edifying, 

In fine, the doctrine of Jeſus is diſtin- 

guiſhed by its ſublimity, It does not de- 
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rogate from the ſublimity of the doctrine, 
that the bulk of men have groveling 
views; that they ſeldom look towards 
the heights, and ſeldomer have the am- 
bition to aſcend them. This reflects only 
on their own weakneſs or indolence. A 
ſublime doctrine is on that account 
pfoper to rouze them out of their in- 
dolence, and to ſpur them on to exert 
their beſt endeavours. It is rather dero- 
gatory from the doctrine of Jeſus to ſay, 
that there is nothing mean in it; nor is it 
enough to ſay that it is exactly proper. 
Theſe perfections, and others that have 
been mentioned, we cannot enough value. 
But it is the ſublime of his doctrine 
which charms and elevates, which warms 
our affections, while it excites our admi- 
ration. In ſhort, with truth it may be - 
aſſerted, that it is in every reſpect ſuitable 
to the ſublime idea of the Son of God 
from heaven inſtructing mankind. In or- 
der to reach the ſublime in any ſcience, 
the foundation muſt be ſolid : The far- 
ther we advance in ſpeculation without 


this, every ſtep becomes more dangerous: 


Wo 


In attempting to be more wiſe than o 
thers, we are in danger of becoming leſs 
ſo. Such is the imperfection of human 
wiſdom. But in the doctrine of Jeſus, we 
have the moſt ſublime objects ſet before 
us in their native majeſty, the moſt ſu- 
blime principles of action propoſed, toge- 
ther with the ſublimeſt morals that ever 
were taught. 

I conclude this ſection by reſuming 
an obſervation made in the beginning of 
the chapter concerning the open publi- 
cation of the doctrine. Had Jeſus con- 
tinued to teach, as he began, with reſerve, 
it might have been alledged that he meant 
to propagate opinions which he durſt not 
openly avow. But with pleaſure we ſee 
all ſuſpicion of this kind cut off by the pu- 
blic manner of propoſing his doctrine. 
He diſcourſed to multitudes who came 
from every place to hear hin, He began 
his diſcourſes, by talking to them on ſub- 
jets the moſt unpleaſant and unpopular *. 


Matth. v. i.—12. 
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He unveils and diſapproves of their pre- 
judices; he attempts to reconcile them to 
ſufferings. An impoſtor will artfully con- 
ceal his deſigns from the multitude who 
are to be wrought upon. He will com- 
mit his counſels only to a few, on whoſe 
fidelity he can rely. If the deſign muſt 
be publiſh2d, the pleaſing and agreeable 
part will firit be produced, and every 0- 
ther part in its order, till the whole ap- 
pears, In this way men may be caught 
before they are aware. By advancing a 
few ſteps with pleaſure, they are encou- 
raged to go on, and even after they ſee 
the deceit, ſhame or falſe notions of ho- 
nour tie them down for ever. 

As Jeſus choſe to diſcourſe to multi- 
tudes, and with the utmoſt openneſs, 10 
he diſcourſed to them in places of the 
greateſt reſort, Had he retired to the wil- 
derneſs, when he came out of Nazareth ; 
or had he been formed in the eye of the 
world, and then affected obſcurity, it 
might have been ſuſpected, that he meant 
to draw out the multitude, on purpoſe 
to carry on ſome private deſign. But 
when he appeared, it was on the great 
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ftage of the world. The temple of 
Jeruſalem, the city, the whole country 
ot Judea, were the ſcenes ot his inſtruc- 
tions and of his mighty works, This 
circumſtance furniſhed him with the 
proper defence againſt the accuſations of 
his enemies. When the high prieſt aſked 
of him, at his trial, about his diſciples and 
his doqrine, Jeſus anſwered him: « [ 
« ſpake openly to the world, I ever taught 
„in the ſynagogue, and in the temple, 
„ whither the Jews always reſort; and in 
« ſecret have I done nothing &.“ 

Tux truth is, there is nothing in his 
doctrine which made referve neceſlary, 
after he began to publiſh it. It is however 
much for its honour, that it was candidly 
propoſed, the articles at once fairly ſtated, 
in ſhort all its difficulties repreſented ſo 
fully, that one would ſuſpect there was a 
deſign of frightening men, inſtead of 
alluring them to embrace it. Lo ſpeak 
of poverty, defamation, perſecution, 
as their unavoidable lot, of ſelf denial, 
and even chearful ſubmiſſion, as their ne- 


Jo. xvili. 11, 12. 
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ceſſary duty, was never till then, nor has 
been ever ſince, the plan by which new 
opinions have effected their eſtabliſh- 
ment. A life of pleaſure in this world, 
and a purgatory, or ſenſual paradiſe in 
the next, have been the artful and too 
ſucceſsful reſources of modern times. 
Vet, without any of theſe reſources, the 
doctrine of Jeſus was propoſed and em- 
braced, recommended by its own excel- 
tency, and by the ſpiritual rewards which 


it offers to its votaries. 
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Of his Character as a Teacher. 

A doctrine ſo excellent in every re- 
ſpect as that which we have been ex- 
amining, naturally prepoſſeſſes us in 
favour of the perſon delivering it. In 


like manner, his character gives weight to 


the doctrine and lays us under a neceſſity 
of attending to it. The counſels of a 
friend, of whoſe good offices or abilities 
we have had- experience, operate very 
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differently from thoſe of a ſtranger. We 
liſten to them with attention; we receive 
them with cordiality. Their real value 
can neither be increaſed nor impaired, but 
their current value may, by this very cir- 
cumſtance. | 
Tax character of Jeſus as a divine teach- 
er unfolds itſelf almoſt in every page of his 
hiſtory. It is a ſubject on which we find him 
often obliged to enter, on purpoſe to re- 
fute the objections of his adverſaries, or - 
to recommend his doctrine the more ef- 
fectually to the unprejudiced. Much may 
be collected from his general converſation 
in the world, and from his conduct on 
particular occaſions. | 
In the firſt place, the character of Jeſus 
as a teacher is aggrandized by his perſo- 
nal dignity. This again all his miracles 
illuſtrate, eſpecially his reſurrection trom 
the grave. Every day we fee how much 
the judgments of men are ſwayed by 
outward appearances, more than by 
the reaſon of things. Few can ſubmit 
to the trouble and labour of enquiry. 
An argument addreſſed to the ſenſes 
x | 
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is more pleaſing to the bulk of mankind, 
and likewiſe more perſuaſive. Hence 
we are cafily inclined to ſubſcribe to an 
opinion, if we- are once convinced of the 
dignity of the perſon delivering it. 

Txt humble guiſe in which Jeſus ap- 
peared put the Jews to a ſevere trial. They 
not only felt the power of that biaſs com- 
mon to all, but they were diſappointed 
in their hope of a temporal deliverer, and 
were diſguſted by the diſappointment. 
They rejected the doctrine from mere 
prejudice againſt the perſon; nor would 
they liſten to the evidences produced in 
his behalf. On the ſubject of his perſo- 
nal dignity Jeſus often diſcourſes; not 
prompted by jealouſy of character, but 
by the ardent deſire of inſtructing and 
reforming mankind : The ſucceſs of his 
doctrine required it. He wrought mi- 
racles during his life, to convince the 
world of his real character: He refers them 
to the events which were to follow his 
death and aſcenſion; and upon theſe he 
reſts his cauſe. This is the meaning of his 
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diſcourſe in the twenty -fourth chapter 
of Matthew, and of that long ſeries of 
diſcourſes, beginning at the fifth chapter 
of John. 

OF the importance of this point to the 
ſucceſs of his doctrine, the laſt named 
hiſtorian ſeems to have been fully ſenſible; 
the divinity of his maſter being the topic 
with which he ſets out, and which he 
takes all opportunities of introducing in 
the progreſs of his hiſtory. 

Tas character of Jeſus as a teacher al- 
ſo derives luſtre from his intimate know- 
ledge of the ſubjects of which he treats, 
The importance of this particular, in or- 
der to the good reception of any doctrine, 
requires no illuſtration.” Mankind are 
prone to doubt and diſtruſt: He muſt 
therefore be clear of all doubts, who ſets 
up to guide them. The wiſeſt and moſt 
penetrating among the ancient philoſo- 
phers were often in great uncertainty, 
Their influence alſo was confined within a 
very narrow circle. Lawgivers, whoſe in- 
fluence it was neceſſary ſhould be more 
politive, and who had to deal with the out- 
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ward conduct of men, have pretended to 
inſpiration *. | 

Bor even inſpiration, in its juſt ſenſe, 
does not give us full ſatisfaction on this 
head: For, though the notion of it is na- 
tural and conceivable, yet it is only a bor- 
rowed knowledge, which may be quite 
juſt, but is far from being either ſo ſtri- 
king or ſatisfying as that which iſſues 
ſtraight from the fountain. Ihe prophets 
of the Old Teſtament, whom we believe 
to have been inſpired, were no more than 
the channel through which the , ſtream 
flowed, and was conveyed to others, Of 
the meſſages which they were ordered to 
deliver, they often did not underſtand the 
meaning. They delivered them with fi- 
delity to the world, and at the ſame time 
made them the ſubject of inquiry f. An 
intimate knowledge of the truths with 
Which it was proper for mankind to be ac- 
quainted, was the characteriſtic of him 
Who appeared as a divine teacher, and who, 
on this diſtinguiſhing quality, reſts his 


Numa. + 1 Pet. i. 18. 
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claim to the character: « No man hath 
« ſeen God at any time, the only begotten 
don Which is in the boſom of the Father, 


„ he hath declared him “.“ Ihis is the 


meaning of that long diſcourſe, beginning 
with the following aſſertion: “I am the 
light of the world, he that followeth me, 
« ſhall not walk in darknels, but have the 
« light of life f“ Ihe wonder of the ene- 
mies of Jetus, their aſtoniſhment and con- 
fuſion whenever he ſpake, may be viewed 
as an honourable teſtimony to his character. 
They were acquainted with the circum- 
ſtances of his carly lite and education, on 
which account their ſurprize at his appears 
ance was extremely natural: « Whence 
« hath this man this wiſdom ? How know- 
eth he letters, having never been 
„taught ? | 
His knowledge of the heart of man is 
another diſtinguiſhing excellency of Jeſus 
as a teacher, Moſt men can fee no fur- 
ther than the outſide of human na- 
ture; it belongs only to men of great 


Jo. i. 18. + Jo viii 12. 
+ Matth. xiii, 54. Jo. vii. 15. 
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genius to unfold the myſteries of the 
heart, to touch its ſecret ſprings, and give 
it a direction of which it is ſcarcely con- 
ſeious. To eſtabliſh opinions, to enact and 
enforce laws, or even to overturn them, 
Tequires no uncommon capacity among 2 
rude people, or in an unpoliſhed age; but 
in an enlightened age, among a people 
wedded to cuſtoms endeared by antiquity, 
and jealous of encroachment; I ſay, in 
ſuch a ſituation, to introduce a new ſyſtem 
ſubverſive of the old one, without ap- 
plying to the arts either of violence or de- 
ceit, naturally ſuggeſts the idea of a large- 
neſs and comprehenſion of which human 
nature is ſcarcely capable ; yet all this did 
Jets effect. He began to effect it by his 
perſonal miniſtry, and conducted himſelf 
ſo pertinently on every occaſion, as to 
convince even his enemies, that © he knew 
« what was in man &.“ 

IT is, however to be ered that 


this faculty in Jeſus exceeded any thing 


Jo. ii. 25. 
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that we can ſuppoſe human nature to be 
capable of. In him dwelt all the fulneſs 
of the Divinity: Hence the actions and 
ſentiments of men at once lay open to his 
view, Of this we have a memorable diſ- 
play in the early period of his miniſtry, 
and at the ſame time of the ſentiments to 
his advantage which it produced: © Come,” 
ſaid the woman of Samaria to her fellow- 
citizens, © and ſee a man which told me 
« all things that ever I did. Is not this 
« the Chriſt *?” Such would have been the 
ſentiments of his enemies, had their minds 
been as open to conviction None will ſuſ- 
pe the officers of the prieſts and elders of 
being partial in his favour; yet we know 
they returned to their maſters with the fol- 
lowing apology for not having ſeized him: 
« Never man ſpake like this man +.” The 
manner in which he repelled the attempts 
to inveigle him, in difficult caſes, both of 
politics and religion, inſpired them, 1n 
ſpite of prejudice, with the moſt honour- 


Jo. iv, 29. + Jo. vii. 46. 
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able ſentiments: They marvelled and left 
« him, and went their way *,” With what 
dignity doth he appear, on many occa- 
fions, at once inſtructing and ſwaying the 
minds of the multitude, prepoſſeſſed a- 
gainſt the humility, yet charmed or over- 
awed by the majeſty of his appearance? 
From this divine power over the heart, 
mixing with their imperfect views of his 
character, they would have made him a 
king, had he not gone 'from their pre- 
ſence, | 

To conclude: The character of Jeſus 
as a teacher is crowned by his unſpotted 
and exemplary hfe. Corrupt as the world 
may be, virtuous merit is deemed eſſential 
to the dignity of any public character. E- 
ven the prince who fits on the throne may 
expect reverence to his perſon only accor- 
ding to the opinion which is entertained 
of his virtue, The character of a public 
teacher is ſtil] more delicate If he be a 
bad man, his inſtructions may be juſt, but 
they will be coldly received ; nay, the finer 


Matth. xxii. 22. 
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they are, the more oſſenſive and diſguſt- 
ing. The contraſt is too ſtrong; the dif- 
cord even to an ordinary ear is ungrateful. 
As merit is neceſſary to ſupport a public 
character, ſo the more ſhining it is, the 
influence will be the greater. Noble cha- 
raters and actions diſplayed afford, to a 
well turned mind, not only the moſt 
pleaſing entertainment, but by their 
influence it is alſo warmed and ripened, 
as generous fruits by the rays of the ſun. 
What weight the doctrine of Jeſus ought 
to have received from his life, is extremely 
obvious: A life diſtinguiſhed by a variety 
of amiable and reſpectable virtues, ſuch as 
create love, or eſteem, or admiration. By 
the perfection of his perſonal character, he 
was qualified for the moſt unpleaſing and 
unpopular parts; for reproving and correct- 
ing, as well as inſtructing mankind. They 
were full of prejudices againſt him; yet, 
through their prejudices, the luſtre of his 
life did often ſhine, and enlightened his 
doctrine. It has been affirmed with trath, 
that © his doctrine, in every practical part, 
is an abſtract of his life, and his life a 


picture of theſe parts of his doctrine *,” 
Y 
® Dr Tulotſon, 
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As to other parts profeſſedly myſteri- 
ous, or meaning of which is not obvious, 
the underſtandings of men ought to 
be biaſſed in their favour, not only by 
the dignity of the perſon who taught them, 
but as they proceeded from one who diſ- 
covered, by his whole conduct, “that he 
„ came not to do his own will, but the 
« will of him that ſent him.“ Diſinter- 
eſtedneſs has indeed been aſſumed by 
impoſtors, as an engine to amuſe or de- 
ceive; but ſooner or later the deceit is 
ſeen through. The prevalence and con- 
tinuance of the deceit muſt be owing to 
ſome accidental cauſe, either to igno- 
rance on one hand, or policy on the other. 
But as ſoon as men begin to uſe their rea- 
ſon, they ſee it, and throw it off with ab- 
horrence. Nor can any one circumſtance 
be more enlightening. than the characters 
and lives of the authors. On this quarter, 
the religion of Jeſus has never been for- 
mally attacked, all attempts being Juſtly 
looked upon as impracticable, 
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SECT, II. 
Of his plain Diſcourſes. Sermon on the Mount. 


IT has been already obſerved, that the 
doctrine of Jeſus is for the moſt part ſim- 
ple, agreeably to the deſign of his appear- 
ance as the inſtructor and reformer of 
mankind. It is obſervable alſo,that his man- 
ner of diſcourſing is diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſame mark, eſpecially at the commence- 
ment of his public miniſtry. Afterwards 


indeed, when the prejudices of men began 
to operate, and an oppoſition was formed, 
the manner of delivering the doctrine 
became more complex. But he ſet out 
with the utmoſt plainneſs, and on the 
moſt popular and familiar ſubjects. This 
was treating his hearers both with fairneſs ' 
and kindseſs, conſidering the prejudices 
which had mingled with their PO 

of the Meſſiah 
Iwo hiſtorians agree in acquainting 
us, that Jeſus began his public miniſtry 
by diſcourſing on repentance, a ſubject fa- 
miliar 
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miliar to the Jews in the- prophetic age, 
and now renewed by the miniſtry of the 
Baptiſt, It is enough to ſay, that no ſub- 
je could be more plain, or better ſuited 
to the commencement of his miniſtry, 

Ir one were inclined to ſelect a ſingle diſ- 
courſe diſtinguiſhed by its plainneſs, the ſer- 
mon on the mount would unqueſtionably 
deſerve the preference &. It is the longeſt 
diſcourſe which Jeſus ſpake. It was direct · 
ed againſt the prejudices of the hearers, 
who ſaw this, and were aſtoniſhed. In e- 
very thing ſaid, there 1s real delign; yet 
it is ſaid with the moſt graceful eaſe and 
implicity, 

TH1s diſcourſe was ſpoken to multi- 
tudes. Hence the plainneſs was fit, in- 


deed neceſlary f. The bulk of men are 
\ 


* Sec Matth. v. and vi. and vii. chapters, 


+ That it was addreſſed to the multitude of the 
diſciples as well as to the apoitles ; that their joint 
inſtruction was intended through the whole diſ- 
courſe; are points which ſeem to require no labour- 
ed gluſtration 3 yet ſome writers have thought 
proper to dwell on the ſubject with great particu- 
lariiy. It is enough to obſerve, that the hillorian, 
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incapable of invfligatdn, and are un- 
eaiy, if they be talked to with diſtance. 
They cannot endure to be held in ſuſpenſe, 
eſpecially when their paſſions are intereſt- 
ed. The expectations of the multitude 
on this occaſion were raiſed to a high 
pitch, by the appearance of Jeſus, and by 
the fame of his miracles: They were in 
the ſame ſituation as when the Baptiſt 
made his firſt appearance. Jeſus kind- 
ly reheved them, by diſcourſing with 
ſuch fullneſs and plainnefs, that none 
could be at a loſs to comprehend his 
meaning. In the carly period of his mi- 
niſtry, and in fome private interviews, he 
often ſpake with ſo much referve, that, 
the moſt learned of his diſciples were 
puzzled and confounded, But now he 
was in a more advanced period, and had 


before he enters into the diicourſe, informs his 
readers, that the multitude was aſſembled together = 
from different places. This multictuile is taken 
notice of at the end of the diſcourſe: and to them 
the whole is extremely applicable. The twelve 
diſciples, afterwards apoſtles, were perhaps at this 
time ſcarcely collected into a body. it is certain, 
that they had not received their apoſtleſhip. 
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begun to appear on the ome ſtage of the 
world. 

It has been, and ſtill may be objected 
againſt the ſimplicity of this diſcourſe, that 
ſome of the topics are too paradoxi- 
cal, both as to the matter, and the man- 
ner of delivering them. The objection 
as to the matter, or ſubject of the diſcourſe, 
when fairly ſtated, is an objection againſt 
the morals of Chriſtianicy, which areindeed 
in the literal ſenſe paradoxical, being op- 
polite to the opinions of men, which 
were corrupt, and an improvement on 
thoſe which were juſt. Nor is there any 
thing in the manner or expreſſion ſtrict- 
ly paradoxical; it we candidly explain it 
by the ſame rules which we have no 
ſcruple of applying to diſcourſes ſpo- 
ken in an age not leſs diſtant from our 
own, and ſpoken to perſons not leſs re- 
mote in their manner and modes of ex- 
preſſion, Hence we will ſee no impro— 
priety in the bold touches which ſound 
harſhly to a modern ear, in the expli- 
cation given of ſeveral precepts in the 
moral law *, 

Non is the order of this diſcourſe lefs 


* NMatth, v. 29, 30.—37.— 39, 40, 41. 
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plain than the matter of it. On the 
principles laid down in the beginning, the 
concluſions through the whole are eſta- 
bliſhed. The diſpoſitions of the heart, 
the regularity of the outward. converſa- 
tion, the particular inſtances of duty re- 
quired, the difficulties to be - overcome, 
the errors and vices to be avoided, fol- 
low each other in an eaſy ſucceſſion. Each 
member acquires ſtrength from the fol- 
lowing one, and gives fullneſs and beauty 
to the whole. Our attending to ſuch a 
diſcourte is like the ſetting out at the 
{ſource of a great river, obſerving how it 
increaſes and expands by every lefler 
ſtream, while we feel our own minds 
enlarged by the contemplation, 

Bur the circumſtance which compleats 
the excellency of this, as a plain diſcourſe, 
is its ſuitableneſs to the times and perſons 
for whoſe inſtruction it was delivered. 
This will be found to hold true, not only 
of the general ſcope of the diſcourſe, but 
of every particular of which it conſiſts, 
Ix was obſerved, that this diſcourſe 
was ſpoken to multitudes, The hiſtorian 
informs us, that they were aſſembled from 
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different regions, from Syria and from 
beyond Jordan . This multitude, there- 
fore, has been confidered as a repreſenta- 


tion of the world, Gentiles as well as 


Jews. Each had their peculiar prejudices 
and vices. Some prejudices and vices 


were common to both; and againſt all 


theſe did Jeſus on this occaſion teſtify, 
Tax manner in which the diſcourſe is 
opened merits our particular attention, 


both as to the importance and propricty 
of the ſubject. The ſubject was no leſs 


than the chief good of man f; a ſub- 
jet, which had been long agitated by 
the wiſe men of antiquity, and about 


which they diflered widely from one 
another. 
Ir ſome placed happineſs in virtue, 0- 


| thers placed it in the enjoyment of pleaſure, 


and in freedom from pain. This laſt it is 
natural to think would be better reliſhed 


in the world than finer ones, againſt which 
the corruption or indolence of mankind 


muſt always riſe in antipathy, The ſublim- 
* Matth, v. 24. 25, . Matth. v. 1. 12. 


4 


philoſophy of Plato was reliſhed - and 
underſtood only by a few. The ri- 
gorous philoſophy of the Stoics had 
loſt a great deal of its reputation, by 
the ſufferings of ſome of its votaries, 


and ſuited ill with the looſe manners 


which followed the great revolution in 
the empire of the world. The ſyſtem of 
Epicurus, or rather the ſyſtem of his fol- 
lowers, who placed the chief good in ex- 
ternal pleaſure, was more likely to have 
the vogue, and accordingly —_ 
at this period. 

Iuis was the ſtrong hold of which ie 
was neceflary the Gentiie world ſhould be 
diſpoſſeſſed, before the eg of Jeſus. 
could make its entrance, Here, theretore, 
with great propriety, the attack was be- 
gun, 

TRE prejudices of the Jews in favour | 
of a temporal Mefliah formed an almoſt 
inſurmountable obſtacle to the ſpiritual 
religion of Jeſus : This barrier it was al- 
ſo highly neceflary to demoliſh. Great is 
the power of one ruling prejudice 
to corrupt the mind, and to give it 
a peculiar direction. If a triumphant 
Meſſah was to the Jews the object of 
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national hope, it is eaſy to infer what 
2 train of paſſions would iſſue from it. 
With theſe objects full in his eye, Jeſus be- 
gan to diſcourfe to the multitude, and 
with infinite propriety. He doth not ex- 
poſe the folly of their proſpects, nor ſhow 
them how ill they were founded. He 
doth not even directly attack their pride, 
their arrogance, and all thoſe paſſions 
with which it was natural to think ſuch 
proſpects would inſpire them. Men are 
fond of their prejudices as of their off- 
ſpring, and cannot bear to ſee others han- 
dle them roughly. Jeſus ſatisfies him- 
ſelf, on this occaſion, with directing their 
attention to a ſet of objects and purſuits 
diametrically oppoſite to the other: He 
points out the wrong way by inſtructing 
them in the right one; thus gently un- 
folding the fublime genius and happy 
tendency of his religion. 

Leaving out of the account Heathen 
philoſophy and Jewiſh prejudices, the cor- 
ruptions of the world in general, and the 
corrupt bias of human nature, made a te- 
ſtimony on this ſubject proper and necef- 
fary, Jeſus was about to explain and in- 
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culcate the great duties of morality. 
With much fitneſs he lays the foundation 
in the diſpoſitions of the heart. As hap- 
pineſs is the aim of all, ſo miſtakes about 
it muſt be of the moſt fatal conſequence. 
The removing of theſe miſtakes we na- 
turally expect to be the firſt and leading 
object in the eye of one appearing as the 
inſtructor of mankind &. 

Ta outward converſation of his diſci- 
ples is the ſubjet to which he next pro- 
ceeds, and we expect it to follow the for- 
mer; a good life ifluing from a good 
heart as naturally and as eaſily as the 
ſtream from the fountain. On this ſub- 
ject we find him accommodating himſelf 
to the conceptions of men with the moſt 
graceful propriety. The world had been 
often told of the beauty, the fitneſs, and 
decorum of actions. They had been told, 
that virtue exhibited in life and manners 
was next to the Deity the lovelieſt of all 
objects. This ſentiment, founded in hu- 
man nature, and with which mankind 
were not unacquainted, he who knew 
what was in man takes hold of to con- 
vey to his diſciples ſome idea of that man- 


Matth. v. 3.—12,. 
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ner and behaviour which would adorn 
their own character, and recommend his 
religion to others. Greece had been cal- 
led before this time the ſalt of the Na- 
tions, and wiſe men were called by the 
Jews the luminaries of the earth. Hence 
the following expreſſions to thoſe who 
heard them ſpoken could be on no ac- 


count unintelligible : « Ye are the falt 
of the earth, ye are the light of the 


« world &.“ 

AFTER this general account of the ex- 
ternal behaviour, we naturally expect to 
find a detail of particular precepts. This 
ſubject neceſſarily introduced the Moſaic 


law: The ceremonial part of that law was 


near the term of its expiration, and the 
moral part ſtood in need of being im- 


proved or explained. Jeſus on this ac- 


count wiſely choſe to prevent the early 
prejudices againſt him, as if he intended 
to deſtroy the law and the prophets f. 


The judicial or civil law of the Jews, 
like that of any other ſociety, could not 


Match. v. 13. 14. + Verſe 17. 
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remain in force after the ſociety itſelf was 
diffolved, To diſſolve that ſociety, or to 
diſſolve any of their laws, was not the de- 
ſign of Jeſus appearing in the world; but it 
was a conſequence of his appearing. The 
Jewiſh polity had arrived at its period: 
A diflolution had been long threatened, 
and in a ſhort time the threatening 
was renewed, The ceremonial law was 
given till the Meffiah ſhould come. It 
was given to typity.and to keep alive the 
hope of that event. Of courſe his arrival 
fulfilled its deſign, in the ſame way, ſays 
Grotius, that laws made in time of war 
+ ceaſe to operate as ſoon as peace is an- 
nounced, 'The moral law was the only 
branch of their legiflature which remained 
entire, and on this Jeſus gives his opinion 
with much ſtrength and preciſion. 

Ir requires no great diſcernment to ob- 
ſerve the ſuitableneſs and propriety of his 
doctrine on this head. The religion of the 
times was the religion of the Scribes and 
Phariſces * Among thoſe perſons, and in 

that age, the ceremonial parts of religion 


Matth. v. 19. 20, 
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dere almoſt ſolely in vogue, at the expence 
of the moral part. In this laſt, they avow- 
ed the moſt dangerous principles: That 
men are puniſhable only for their actions, 
and not their intentions; that an obſer- 
vance of the ftri& letter of the law 
ought to be the only point of concern, 
was the doctrine almoſt univerſally be- 
lieved by the people, and inculcated by 
their teachers. The Apoſtle Paul, who, 
before his converſion to chriſtianity, 
had been a Phariſee, makes this confeſ- 
ſion *, Joſephus, though poliſhed by the 
learning and converſation of Rome, and no 
bigotted Phariſee, yet diſcovers on ſome 
occaſions that theſe were his principles +. 
On this occaſion Jeſus points out the 
dangerous corruptions which they had 
introduced under the third, the ſixth, and 
ſeventh precepts of the moral law; at 
the ſame time directing his diſciples to 2 
more ſound and ſublime morality f. 


% 


Philip. iii. 
+ Thus he finds fault with polybius for aſeribing 
the death of the Emperor Antiochus to an intend» 


ed act of facrilege, though he did not 1 com · 
mit it. 


t Natth. v. 11— 27. 3 3. 
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Tux judicial law of Moſes, though well 
fuited to the political conſtitution of the 
Jews, was not very favourable to an en- 
larged benevolence. It is evident alſo, 
that, in the application, they had ſome- 
tunes exceeded the letter of the law, as 
well as the plain intention of the law gi- 
ver. Beſides, the explaining of the law was 
at this time in the hands of the Scribes, 
and the ſtandard by which they adjuſted it 
was the traditions of the elders. In this 
ſituation ſtood the laws of retaliation 
and revenge, when Jeſus appeared to cor- 
rect and amend them *, 

THE law of retaliation, in its moſt favour- 
able aſpect, has the air of being accommo- 
dated to the infancy of ſociety, The 
neceſlity of it becomes leſs cogent, accor- 
ding as ſociety increaſes in vigour. From 
the genius of the Jewiſh nation, we may 
ſafely conclude, that in every age they 
would graſp at the indulgence which this 

aw allowed. But, in fact, the law was 
hot made, except for the direction of the 


9 Matth. v. 38. 
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judge, as to the mode of puniſhing offenders. 
Private retaliation is never once ſpecrhed 
or ſuppoſed. A law of indulgence on this 
ſubject would have been utterly incompa- 
tible with the happineſs of ſociety. The 
caſes flated in this law of Moſes clearly de- 
cide the queſtion. One of the caſes is, that 
of men ſtriving, and hurting a woman with 
child, and miſchief following *. The o- 
ther caſe is, that of a falſe witneſs ſwearing 
betore the judge, to the hurt of an inno- 
cent perſon, whom the judge is command- 
ed to puniſh even © as he had thought to 
« have done to his brother 4”, That the 
redreſſing the abuſe of this law was 
clearly in the intention of Jeſus, on this 
occaſion, is abundantly obvious; though, 
with the whole 1{y{tem of judicial laws, it 


was near the term of its expiration, 


Lor 


this purpoſe he lays his commands on 
his diſciples, to cultivate a ſpirit very dit- 
tcrent from what this law would inſpire : 
not indeed ſuch a paſſive ſpirit as ſome 
charge him with, on purpoſe to repreſent 


e See Fxodus ii. 22— 25 
+ See Deut. x'x, 16——21- 
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his morals as impracticable; but a ſpiri 
of flexibility in leſſer matters, either of 
private wrong or inconvenience, which 
we would highly approve of in any per- 
ſon; ſuch as every perſon muſt approve 
of who is ſmitten with the charms of 
magnanimity, generoſity, and ſublime vir- 
tue *. 

In the whole law of Moſes we find no 

ſtatute commanding the Iſraelites to hate 
their enemies. Yet Jeſus, when about to 
give his opinion on the ſubject, expreſsly 
declares, & Ye have heard that it hath 
« been ſaid, Thou ſhalt love thy neigh- 
« bour, and hate thine enemy f.“ We ca- 
fily know where to find the firſt clauſe of 
this injunction, but the ſource of the lat- 
ter is not quite ſo obvious. Some critics 
go no farther back in their ſearch, than 
the traditions of the elders, or of the 
Scribes and Phariſees. Others have ob- 


Matth. v. 39. Strike, but hear me, ſaid Lycur- 
us to the fellow aiming a blow at his face. 
| Pror. 

F Math, v. 43» 
| A a 
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ſerved, that though in the law of Moſes 
there is not preciſely ſuch a ſtatute; yet it 
is the ſpirit of theſe laws by which the 
Jews were commanded, under ſevere pe- 
nalties, to detach themſelves from every 
other nation. | rovidence had great ichemes 
to accompliſh, ſome nearer, others more 
remote: At the ſame time national diſtance, 
or fuch enmity as takes place among na- 
tions at war was all that could poſſibly 
be intended by theſe laws. This is ſta- 

ting the matter in its ſtrongeſt light ; yet 
among publi enemies, perſonal enmity, 
far leis a peeviſh enmity, is not neceſlarily 
ſuppoſed ; nay, humanity, generoſity, and 
every ſplendid act of benevolence have 
full room to operate. I he peeviſhneſs 
aud malevolence of the Jews are taken 
notice of, bath by the poets and hiſto» 
rians of antiquity . This national tem- 
per Jeſus with much propriety expoſes 
and corrects in the parable of the wound- 


® Non monſtrare viam eadem niſi ſacra colenti, 
| JuyENnaL, 

Apud ipſos des abſtinata miſericordia in promptu: 
&dverios omnes alios hoſtile odium. Tacitvs. 
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ed traveller relieved by the Samaritan *, 
It was on purpoſe to pull it up by the 
root that he introduces this new com- 
mand +: © | fay unto you, love your ene- 
« mies;” a command reaſonable in itſelf, 
and which was about to be recommended 
by his own example. This was in effect 
doing no more than bringing the matter 
bick to the ſame ground on which the 
law of nature had put it The ends ſer- 
ved by the ancient law of ſeparation were 
now accompliſhed. The great ſociety of 
mankind, whom God tnade of one blood, 
were about to be cemented by the milder 
' diſpenſation of the goſpel. 

Fxejupicts in favour of ancient laws 
or cultoms take fait hold ot the mind; 
even errors and abſurdities become vene- 
rable by their antiquity. With removing 
theſe Jelus very properly began, before 
he proceeded to the examination of other 
errors which modern cuſtom had introdu- 


ced, and which had taſhion on their ſide f. 


* Matth v 44. 

+ This parable was ſpoken on occaſion of a lawyer 
aſking him, V ho is my neighbour? Luke x. 29. 
Jo prelerve the Jews from idolatry was the im- 
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Tux errors of this laſt kind were on 
ſubjects of great importance in morality, 
devotion, and charity *. Theſe errors took 
riſe from the oſtentation and hypocriſy of 
a few; they were ſpecious and popular, 
and ſoon adopted by the many : At the 
fame time, they were errors reſpecting not 
ſo much the matter of the duties, as the 
manner of performing them. It is very ob- 
fervable, concerning devotion and almſgi- 
ving, that though two of the moſt eſſential 
duties of religion, more delicacy of manner 
is neceſſary, than in diſcharging the ordi- 
nary duties of life. Honeſty and juſtice, 


mediate object of the laws of ſeparation. They were 
raught by precept, and by a fevere diſcipline, to ab- 
hor idolatry, conſequently idolaters. I he moſt emi- 
nent and approved characters are diſtinguiſhed by high 
degrees of this abhorrence, of which David is a remark- 
able inſtance. The goſpel brings all to the knowledge 
and worſhip of the true God; hence the cauſe of 
the enmity was aboliſhed, The Jews were commanded 
by this-law to ſhow mercy to their enemies ; but it 
appears from the caſes ſpecified, that theſe enemies 
were brethren or neighbours, not perſons of another 
nation, Exod, xxiii 4. Deut, Iii. 1. Deut. xx. 10. 
Matth. vi, z,—18. 
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in what way ſoever diſplayed, cannot be 
the objects of cenſure or ridicule; but the 
former may. On theſe momentous points 
of devotion and charity, we ſee Jeſus 
taking meaſures to ſecure his morals a- 
gainſt the obloquy of the world. There 
18 a fimplicity and a majeſty in his inſtruc- 
tions on the ſubject, compared with which 
the fine ſayings of philoſophers muſt ap- 


pear to be greatly defective. 
Having warned his diſciples againſt 


errors in practice which were reſpected for 
their antiquity, or complied with from 
faſhion, he proceeds next to warn them 
againſt vices pernicious in their own na- 
ture, and alſo prejudicial to his religion, 
by hindering others from receiving it. 
Theſe vices are a worldly ſpirit *, and 
an hypocritical ſeverity in religion f. 
How far the firſt of theſe would indif- 
poſe men for his religion, even produce 
an averſion to it, is extremely obvious, A 


: * Matth. vi. 19 —33. p F Matth. xvii, 1.5, 
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religion wholly ſpir tual in its nature and 
views, promiſing no temporal advanfages 
to its votaries, was likely to be ill recei- 
ved by men poſlefled by a worldly ſpi- 
Tit, and full of worldly hopes. jeſus foreſaw 
thisevil ; and therefore with much wiſdom 
remedies it at the ſource. For this pur- 
poſe, it was proper to ſpiritualize the 
views of his diſciples, and expoſe to them 
the abſurdity of their attachments, in or- 
der to their being tully determined © to 
© feek the kingdom of God, and the 
« righteouſneſs thereof #.” 

NexT to this, an hypocritical ſeverity 
would alſo prove an obſtacle to the ſuc- 
ceſs of his religion, The age abounded 
with perſons of that character, and Jeſus 
himſelf was often the ſubject of their cen- 
ſure. Great ſeverity to others was, in 
the eyes of the Jews, a ſpecious virtue, 
The diſciples of Jefus might alſo be in dan- 
ger of falling into the deceit, Hence they 
might do hurt to his religion, and deter / 


Matth. vi. 33. 
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others from embracing it, who were of leſs 
gloomy minds. A cenſorious ſeverity is 
unpleaſant in a religious character, could 
we ſuppoſe the two compatible. But an 
hypocritical ſeverity is odious, and has the 
effect of rendering not anly the perſons 
but their opinions deteſtable, Even an 
honeſt plainneſs may have the unhappy 
effect of hurting the man who dif- 
plays it, and the cauſe in which he is 
engaged. | his laſt is called“ giving 
things that are holy to dogs, and calling. 
« pearls before {wine *.“ 

From attending either to the genius of 
the religion of Jeſus, to the ſpirit of the 
times in which it was publiſhed, or to the 
propenſities of human nature, we need not 
be ſurpriſed if it was received with ſome 
reluctance, and if conſiderable difficulties 
attended the profeſſion of it. All this je- 
ſus foreſaw, and provided for the event. 
He calls upon his diſciples to exert their 
beſt endeavours; he introduces his com- 
mand to do this by the indulgent promiſe 


® Matth, vii. 6. 
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of divine aid, which he requires them to 
aſk ; and kindly warns them of the dan- 
gers they would be liable to in embracing 
kis religion, from their own indolence, or 
from the hypocriſy and deceiving influ» 


ence of others *. 
TnE manner of concluding this diſ- 


courſe is very obſervable. Jeſus well fore- 
faw, that, among his diſciples, there might 
be ſome who would ſatisfy themſelves 
merely with the profeſſion of his religion, 
or perhaps would put it on as a cloak to 
cover their vices. le therefore, with 
much propriety, provides againſt this evil 
by giving an open teſtimony on the ſub- 
ject. f 

Hz alſo ſtrengthens his W on the 
quarter where it has been moſt expoſed to 


an attack, the lives, of its profeſſors. To 
ſuppoſe that any doctrines ſhould have the 
ſame degree Lale on all who receive 
them, is ſuppofing what never yet happen- 
ed, and what is abſurd to ſuppoſe can hap- 


pen without a miracle, Men are dealt with 
as reaſonable creatures. They are put in 


Matth. v. 46 —Ch. vii. 6. 32, 
1 Matth. vii, 21.—23, 
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the proper tract of conduct, and are 
encouraged to purſue it. The wil- 
dom ot doing ſo is ſet before them, and 
the folly of the contrary, This 1s the ob- 
vious meaning of the ſignificant addreſs 
with which Jeſus concludes his diſcourſe. 
« Therefore, whoſoever heareth theſe ſay- 


« ings of mine, and doth them, I will liken 
« him unto a wiſe man which built his 


« houſe upon a rock: And the rain deſcend- 
« ed, and the floods came, and the wind 
« blew, and beat upon that houſe, and it 
« fell not, for it was founded upon a rock, 
« And every one that heareth theſe ſay- 


« ings of mine, and doth them not, ſhall 
& be hkened unto a fooliſh man which 


« built his houſe upon the ſand; and the 
« rain deſcended, and the floods came, and 
« the winds blew, and beat upon that 
« houſe, and it fell; and great was the fall 
« of it *,” 


* Matth- vi. 24.— 29. 
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s © T. w. 
Of his Parables, 


We have ſeen in the former ſection, 
that Jetus began his public miniſtry by 
ditcourſing on plain ſubjects, and diſcour- 
{ing on them with ſimplicity. But, in the 
progrels of his miniſtry, he fougd it pro- 
per to enter on more intricate ſubjects, or 
to make a more particular application of 
what he had formerly taught. We 
expect that his manner of teaching 
ſhould change, both from the nature 
ot the ſubjects, and from the growing 
prejudices of the world againſt him, 
This is the general account why Jeſus, 
whoſe manner of teaching was at firſt ſo 
ſimple, proceeded afterwards to ſpeak by 
parables to the multitudes; inſomuch that 


one of the hiſtorians obſerves, That 


in parables he ſpake the word to them, 
« as they were able to hear it, and that 
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« without a parable ſpake he not unto 
% them &.“ 

TukE world was not unacquainted with 
this manner of conveying inſtruction. It 
took its riſe from the corruptions of men, 
and occurred as a proper expedient for 
dealing with their corruptions. Sober rea- 
{on is at all times eaſy to deal with; but 
where paſſion or prejudice agitate the 
mind, the reducing of 1t cannot fail to be 
an intricate operation. Thus alfo, in the 
more ſimple ſtate of ſociety, the method 
of dealing with men is plain and eaſy; 
but as ſoon as ſociety becomes com- 
plex, when laws, or cuſtoms, or manners 
are formed, and when ſubordinations a- 


mong men are eſtabliſhed, the ordinary 
avenue to the mind is blocked up, and in- 


genuity muſt be ſet at work in finding 
out new ones. 

Ovx knowledge of the hiſtory of the 
world, and of particular ſocieties, confirms 


* Mark iv 33 34 lt has been obſerved, that 
this change in the manner of teaching was not in- 
troduced till after what chronologiſts call Chriſt's 
ſecond paſſver, when. by his doctrine and miracles, 
the ſparks of malice were kindled in the breaſts of 
his enemies, 
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this obſervation. By the light of ſacred 
hiſtory, we find that the intercourſe of 
mens thoughts was carried on in the moſt 
{imple form during the infancy of ſocie- 
ty. In proceſs of time, when monarchies 
began to be almoſt univerſally eſtabliſhed, 
when power, by a ſort of voluntary concert 
in almoſt every nation, was devolved upon 
one, the language of men muſt have ne- 


ceſſarily taken a new turn, different a good 


deal from the original ſimplicity of nature: 
Even the perſons who did not mean to 
Hatter, but to convey wholeſome coun- 
ſel, would be under the neceſſity of 
avoiding offence, and of giving their 
counſels a grateful reliſh, by the refined 
manner of diſpenſing them. Hence it is 
eaſy to ſee how, among people of warm 
fancy and of laviſh principles, the refi- 
ned methods of diſcourſe would grow in- 
to reputation, and would be applied in all 
caſes of the moſt ſerious nature, where it 
was of importance to inſtruct men, and 
at the ſame time to avoid offending them 


by the inſtruction. 
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Tr1s appears to have been the progreſs 
of diſcourſe in the taſtern world, as far 
as we have any hiitory to guide us. In 
ſcripture, the patriarchal ftile is won- 
derfully ſimple, though not deſtitute 
of ſublimity, We know alſo, that, 
while the Jews were under the govern- 
ment of their lawgiver and his ſucceſſor, 
they were ſpoken to plainly and roundly 
on all occaſions ; and the ſame plainneſs 
of ſpeech was the characteriſtick of the 
people. But as ſoon as they got a king, 
though only a nominal one *, we find the 
diſguiſed forms of ſpeech beginning to 
appear among them, 

Tas parable of Jotham to the men of 
Sichem, is the firſt of this kind we meet 
with f. The parable of Nathan j, and the 
parable of the woman of Tekoah ||, both 
addreſſed to King David, ſhew what pro- 
greſs this ſpecies of diſcourſe had made, 
which entered alſo, tho” not preciſely in this 
form, into the compoſitions of that prince 
and of his ſucceſſor. In this form the 
Jewiſh prophets often delivered their un- 


* Abimelech + Judges ix. 8. 
t 2 Samuel xii, 1. | 2 fam, xiv- 4. 
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pleaſant meſſages to the people. The 
manner of inſtructing by parables was 
therefore neither new nor unknown to 
the Jews; and the reaſons for the uſe of it 
at this time were equally, if not a great 
deal more, preſſing than ever. Nor was it 
new to the world in general. From the 
Eaſtern nations it had paſled into Greece, 
wherg it was in high reputation, and by 
that channel into Rome, then the ſeat of 
learning and empire “. 

A parable may be founded either on a2 
true ſtory, or on a probable one,.or on one 
wholly ſictitious. The moſt ancient para- 
bles were of this latter ſort; ſuch as the 
parable of Jotham, where trees are intro- 
duced ſpeaking : Such alſo were the Greek 
and Roman fables, where birds and beaſts 
are made to converſe, and thereby to 
convey advice fo mankind. Of the for- 
mer kinds are the parables of Nathan, of 


* The general idea of this ſpzcies of compoſition 
is thus expreſſed by ove, who excelled in it himſelf : 
* Servitas obnoxia, quia quod volebat non aude- 
© bat dicere, aifeus proprios in fabellas trauſtulit, 
* calumniamque fillis. eluſit jacis.” ProEDRUS, 
intred. ad Fab. | 
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the woman of Tekoah, of the prophets, 
and of Jeſus Chriſt *, 

I have been more particular in this de- 
tail than perhaps may be thought neceſ- 
ſary; but the uſe of it to our preſent pur- 
poſe is very important: It may fully ſatis- 
fy all who require to be ſatisfied, that Je- 
ſus, by teaching in parables, did not deal 
unfairly with the world, but in the very 
ſame way in which they had been dealt 
with often, and by perions who could not 
fall under the ſuſpicion ot carrying on in- 
tereſted deſigus. Obicurity indeed is apt to 
create ſuſpicion, and men generally diſlike 
to be confounded or perplexed : But then 


* In one view, the epic poem of the ancients may 
be ranged in this clais, It was always toun led on 
a true ſtory, or a probable one. tiuman characters 
and actions were drawn at full length, not merely 
for amuſement, but for initruction. The epic poets 
may be looked upon as the refined preachers of 
morality in the Pagan world. Without directly 
laſhing the vices of men, as the fatyrills afterwards 
did, they choſe rather to hol out their compoſi - 
tions as a fort of mirror, in which men might ſee 
their faults by refleion, and be prompted to amend 


them, 


1 


1 


every particular is to be taken into the ac- 
count, het her the obſcurity is univerſal, 
without auy light attending or preceding 
it; whether it is balanced by the character 
of the perion ſpeaking; and whether or 
not there is occaſion for it, from the cir- 
cumſtances of the perſons addreſſed, who 
perhaps muſt be talked to with reſerve, 
or not at ail, Such manners in ordinary 
life are not offenſive; they pleaſe e- 
very perſon of good taſte by their pro- 
priety. In a perſon of a public cha- 
racter, they are not only beautiful, but 
neceſſary, when at all adventures men 
muſt be dealt with, and when it is of im- 
portance to ſway them contrary to their 
prevailing bias and humour. 

IT is to be obſerved, that the para- 
bles of Jcſus were ſpoken to multitudes, 
The ſubjects of the parables were often 
intricate and myſterious. It will be more 
particularly obſerved in its place, that ſome 
of the parables reter to events which were 
ſoon to happen, the nature and meaning of 
which the multitude could not poſſibly 


comprehend till they ſaw the accompliſh- 
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ment; while others refer to events in which 
they were too nearly intereſted to ſee 
them in their fulleſt light, and yet not 
to be hurt by the diſcovery. For in- 
ſtance, the eſtabliſhment of the ſpiri- 
tual religion of Jctus in the world, the 
oppoſition of the Jews, and the final re- 
jection of that people, were truths too 
ſtrong to be clearly unfolded at once. 
Theſe and ſome others were the myſteries 
of his kingdom, which the multitude 
could not comprehend, and for which 
they were not ripened. On theſe ſubjects 
he was more plain with his own apoſtles ; 
yet to them all was darkneſs and in- 
tricacy. We may therefore conclude, 
that on ſome occaſions of teaching by 
parables, Jeſus ated from compaſſion to 
the infirmity of his hearers, when their 
importunity would have almoſt forced 
from him a fuller diſcovery of the truth, 
« We can never do more injury to truth,” 


ſays a noble author, © than by diſcovering 

too much of it on ſome occaſions. 

4 Jis the ſame with underſtandings as 

« with eyes. To ſuch of a certain ſize 

« and make, juſt ſo much light is neceſſary 

* and no more. Whatever is beyond that, 
Ni Cc 


oh 


brings darkneſs and confuſion. Tis 
„real humanity and kindneſs to hide 
« ſtrong truths from tender eyes, and to 
„do this by a pleaſant amuſement, is 
« eaſier and civiller, than by a harſh de- 
« nial or remarkable reſerve.” I ſhall 
only add, that to the multitudes Jeſus had 
already diſcourſed in an undiſguiſed 
manner, on ſubjects plain in their meaning, 
and of the greateſt conſequence for them 
to be acquainted with. 

His teaching by parables muſt appear 
both reaſonable and proper, when we re- 
fle& that he had to deal not only with the 
weakneſs of th: multitude, but with their 
prejudices aud paſſions. What theſe were, 
is eaſy to be collected from this hiſtory. 
The expectation of a temporal Meſſiah was 
the ruling paſſion of the times, and this in 
its train carried a great many bad ones. 
The effect was ſuch as we may look for: 
As ſoon as Jeſus appeared, his country- 
men were offended with the humility of 
his aſpect. Under this diſa vantage, it was 
his taſk to propoſe unwelcome truths, and 
to attempt the diſpoſſeſſing of their fa- 
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vourite prejudices. Sentiments which are 
too reſined for vulgar apprehenſion, which 
attack their prejudices, or touch their 
vices, muſt be conveyed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to appear reſpectable. Reſerve be- 
comes as neceſſary then, as the greateſt 
plainneſs of ſpeech on other occaitons, 
Here then Jeſus acted with the ſame pro- 
priety of conduct which he requires of his 
diſciples, © not to give that which is holy 
to dogs, neither to calt their pearls 
« before ſwine .“ Beſides this, it is to be 
remembered, that he inſtructed men, that 
ſo he might reform them; and when men 
are to be reformed, one point 1s gained, if 
they can be ſpoken to without giving of- 
fence. If, for inſtance, there were perſons 
to whom Jeſus often diſcourſed, who look- 
ed upon themſelves, or theirnarrow ſociety, 


* Matth vii 6 In this maxim, he is not ſingu- 
lar. The wiſe of antiquity proceeded on it, in train- 
ing up their diſciples; and their natural good ſenle 
ſeem to have dictated it. The ſublimer points of 
doctrine they explained only to advanced ſcholars, 
who had been for ſome time in the habit of purify- 
ing their paſſions, 
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as the favourites of Heaven, to the excluſion 
of all others; if theſe ſame perſons were a 
proud, revengeful, worldly-mindęd gene- 
ration, it is obvious with what delicacy 
it was fit that he ſhould proceed ſo as to a- 
void offending. in order to gain them, and 
at the ſame time to maintain the dignity 
of his inſtructions. That theſe perſons were 
not reformed, ought, according to every 
rule of juſtice and good ſenſe, to be ſtated 
to their own account: | hey had eyes, but 
« faw not; ears, but heard not; neither 
« did they underſtand ” 

This leads me to obſerve another reaſon 
why Jeſus taught by parables. It is this: 
The more plain methods of inſtruction 
had produced very little effect. We 
are indeed told ot impreſſions made by 
theſe to his advantage. But we are 
obliged to regret, that for the moſt part 
the impreſſions were only temporary : 
Hence, in his very fiſt parable, ſome diſ- 
ciples are compared to ſeed ſown on the 
way ſide, on rocks, or among thorns &. 
This levity on their part, when Jeſus had 


Matth. xiii, n 
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been ſo plainly and ſo kindly inſtructing 
them, was beyond all doubt highly cri- 
minal; and therefore the change of his 
manner from the familiar to the diſtant, 
muſt not be matter of ſurprize: We 
would expect the like treatment from our 
beit friend, if we abuſed his intimacy. 
As ſome perſons were chargeable with 
levity ; ſo neglect and even enmity were 
the more grievous crimes of others. To 
have continued diſcourſing to ſuch per- 
ſons with an affectionate fimplicity, was 2 
favour to which they had no title. It 
could have only ſerved the purpoſe I 
flaming their pride, and of rivetting their 
oppoſition. To diſcontinue the inſtruct- 
ing them, would have been incompatible 
with his public character: Without giving 
them up, he choſe to puniſh them, by 
the diſtance of his manner and diſcourſe, 
Such conduct was proper for maintaining 
the reſpect which was due to his doctrine, 
Obſcure hints, and doubtful meanings 
ſeverely exerciſe the mind, eſpecially if 
they proceed from a perſon whoſe reſent- 
ment we are conſcious to have deſerved, 
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This treatment the enemies of Jeſus Juſtly 
merited on the foundation of a maxim, 
the reaſonableneſs of which probably 
they allowed, becauſe he ſo often alludes 
to it, and even applies it to the preſent 
caſe : « Whoſoever hath,” who improves 
What he hath, to him ſhall be given, and 
he ſhall have more abundance: But who- 
« ſoever hath not, from him ſhall be taken 
« even that which he hath ? Therefore 
« ſpeak I unto them in parables *.“ The 
generation of men who lived in the times 
of the prophets reſembled this genera- 
tion in their manners, and had been 
thus dealt with. They had deſpiſed their 
own law, which, in the moſt plain terms, 
told them their duty; in conſequence of 
this, the prophets were commanded to 
ſpeak to them in judgement, with myſte- 
rious yet awful meaning: „G0 tell this 

* people,” ſays God to his prophet, « Hear 

« ye indeed, but underſtand not; and ſee 
« ye indeed, but perceive not. Make the 
« heart of this people fat ; and make their 
« ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes : leſt 
they ſee with their eyes, and hear with 
their ears, and underſtand with their 


Matth. xiii, 12, 13. 
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*+ A 
« hearts, and convert and be healed *;” an 
irony as emphatical and piercing as ever 


was uttered. , 
Bur it ought alſo to be obſerved, that 


when Jeſus ſpake in parables, it was a 
point not only of propriety, but often of 
neceſlity ; and this neceſſity ſprang from 
the inſidiouſneſs and virulence of his e- 
nemies. Often they aſſembled together, 
to catch him in his talk, that they might 
* have ſomething whereof to accuſe him.” 
For this purpoſe they fought him out in 
| his privacy, or mixed with the crowd, 
Plainneſs with ſuch perſons would have 
been a perilous method of dealing: Re- 


ſerve was the ſafe and allowable expedi- 
ent. It men cannot ſpeak with freedom 
where their ſilence would be criminal, 
they muſt endeavour to fall on ſome way 
in which they can do it with ſafety ; and 
muit increaſe the reierve in proportion to 
the danger. There is nothing in ſuch 
conduct unfair or improper, inconſiſtent 
either with integrity or dignity of beha- 


* liaiab vi, 9 10 
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viour. The enemies of Jeſus ſaw the 
propriety of his conduct, perhaps they 
admired it; but it galled inſtead of re- 
forming them, and excited their malice and 
ſubtlety more keenly than ever. This was 
remarkably the cafe, on occaſion of Jeſus 
ſpeaking the parable of the vineyard let 
out to huſbandmen : *The chief prieſts 


and the ſcribes, the fame hour ſought 
« to lay hands on him; and they feared 


the people; for they perceived he had 
« ſpoken this parable againſt them. And 
« they watched him, and ſent forth ſpies, 
« which ſhould feign themſelves juſt men, 
« that they might take hold of his words, 
« that ſo they might deliver him into the 
power and authority of the governor &.“ 
Thus ſurrounded with enemies on all 
hands, who uſed every artifice to enſnare 
him, to what expedient could he have 


recourſe more proper than the preſent ? 
An expedient not ſuggeſted by weakneſs 
or unmanly fear, but on all occaſions ap- 


plied with the moſt perfect dignity, and 
ſuggeſted by a juſt regard for the ſucceſs 
of his labours. 


Luke xx, 19. 20. 
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WHEN treating of the parables of Jeſus, 
one cannot avoid obſerving the agreeable 
variety which is thereby introduced into 
his public diſcourſes. This is a circum- 
ſtance of greater merit than perhaps we 
apprehend : for as mens ſtomachs, eſpe- 
cially if they are ſqueamiſh, loath their 
ordinary food, and ſeek nicer fare; ſo 
the mind is apt to tire by a conſtant 
attention to the ſame objects. This is the 
caſe in the moſt vigorous ſtate of the 
mind: But if it be languid and diſeaſed 
from whatever cauſe, ſome relief is a 
point of abſolute neceſſity. The objects 
of attention muſt be changed, or muſt be 
placed in ſome different point of view. 
From attending to the diſpoſitions of the 
perſons whom Jeſus taught, we may 
naturally conclude, that they would 
ſoon grow weary of his plain diſcourſes, 
and be in the humour of reliſhing a more 
refined manner. After his long diſcourſe' 
of the former kind *, we are told, that 
the multitudes were aſtoniſhed at his 


* Sermon on the mount. 


Dd 
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doctrine. But it is of the nature of aſto- 
niſhment, not to be of long continuance, 
Beſides this, to be told plainly of their 
vices and follies, to have their duty 
powerfully and re, catedly preſſed upon 
them, without any relief from a ditfe- 
rent manner of inſtructing, muſt have 
created diſguſt in tome, and have blunt- 
ed the appetite of others. Of the relief 
which this variety muſt have given the 
hearers, perhaps we may form ſome 
judgment from obſerving the manner in 
which we are affected by reading them. 
BuT there 1s ſomething in the nature 
of parable which peculiarly excites and 
commands attention, It has this effect, 
by the manner of its application. It ad- 
drefles itſelt principally to the fancy, a fa- 
culty of eaſieſt acceſs, and by her aſſiſtance 
inſinuates the truth into the underſtanding 
and affections. Ordinary men, as has been 
obſerved, are apt to grow weary of the 
beſt inſtructions plainly and frequently re- 
peated. Perhaps they will not give them- 
ſelves the trouble to weigh the power of 
an argument, or their affections may not 


E 


be warm enough to receive any deep 
impreſſion, The underſtanding may be 
perplexed, and the affections may be 
cold, hut the imagination is acceſlivle 
at all times; having alſo this prerogative, 
as an intermediate faculty, that ſhe can im- 
part light to the one, and warmth to the 
other. She is capable indeed of miſlead- 
ing us in the ſearch ot truth, for want of 
a proper direction, and of carrying us be- 
yond it into all the wildnets of enthu— 
ſiaſm: Fut when properly directed, ſhe 
gives a clearneſs to the underitanding, 
and a vigour to the affections, which, 
without her aſſiſtance, they never could 
have experienced, 


+: C 


The ſame Subject continue d. 


Wur x treating of the parables of je- 
ſus, it would. be unpardonable to overlook 
the propriety with which they were con- 
ducted, as to their moral appiication and 
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the occaſions of uſing them. This ſhall be 
attempted, after premiſing an obſervation 
or two, in order to prevent miſtakes, and 
to throw light on this ſubject. 

Ir is to be obſerved, in the firſt place, 
that ſome of the diſcourſes to which the 
ſacred writers give the name of parables, 
are not ſo, in the ſtricter ſenſe of the word: 
They are rather proverbs or wiſe ſayings X, 
which come as near as poſſible to the 
truth meant to be propoſed, without ex- 
preſsly declaring it. A parable, in the ſtrict 
ſenſe 1s a ſpecies of diſcourſe going be- 
yond the truth, not againſt it ; overſhoot- 
ing the mark, and ſtriking by rebound : 
For this reafon it muſt be bolder and 
more elevated than the former. But as 
the aim of each is the ſame, the ſacred 
hiſtorian ated with entire propriety in 
making all the diſcourſes of this kind to 
paſs under one general denomination, A 
diſtinction was the leſs neceſſary, as by far 
the greater part of his parables are ſuch in 
the ſtricteſt ſenſe, At the ſame time the 
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diſtinction is obſervable: For inſtance, 
the ſtory of the rich man and the beggar 
is without doubt a parable. But hat 
is aſſerted in another place on the ſubject 
of purity can ſcarcely fal: under this pre- 
ciſe notion “. 

IT is next to be obſerved, that, accord- 
ing to the account already given of the 
parables of Jeſus, their objects muſt have 
been various; ſuch as the conveying either 
of inſtruction or reproof, the correct- 
ing of errors or preventing them ; the 
inſtructing men in the knowledge of 
truths which could be viewed with 
advantage only at a diſtance; or of 
others which would have ſtarted them 
when plainly propoſed, There were er- 
rors and vices of different kinds, againſt 
which it was proper that Jeſus, as a divine 
teacher, ſhould teſtify ; and which it was 
neceſſary to correct in ſome meaſure, before 
his religion could be received, There 
were truths alſo neceſſary to be convey- 
ed, reſpecting the eſtabliſhment of his 
religion, and . reſpecting the conduct of 


nf Matth. xv. 11. 12. 
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his diſciples on. occaſion of that e- 
vent. Theſe were ſubjects which requi- 
red to be touched with a delicate hand, 
and each of them we ſee conducted with 
the higheſt grace and propriety. 

IT appears from the goſpel-hiſtory, that 
a worldly ſpirit was one peculiar characte- 
Tiſtic of the perſons to whom Jeſus dil- 
courſed. This ſpirit was cheriſhed by 
the deluſive hopes of a temporal Meſſiah. 
The people and rulers of the Jews, the 
multitudes, and even the choſen diſciples, 
felt its influence; an influence which muſt 
have proved fatal to the ſucceſs of a ſpi- 
ritual religion, had Jeſus uſed no efforts to 
counterwork it. Here it is beautiful to 
obſerve the propriety and decorum with 
which he proceeds. The Phariſees, who 
always oppoſed him, were remarkably poſ- 
ſeſſed of this ſpirit, and covered it with 
the cloak of an extraordinary ſanctity : 
© They devoured widows houſes, and for 
« ſhew made long prayers *.“ Their 
| hypocriſy in this inſtance he reſerves to be 
the ſubje& of grave cenſure, and in the 


* Luke xx, 47. 
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mean time ſatisfies himſelf with attacking 
their covetouſneſs: He deſcribes them on- 
ly in feigned characters : He caſts a veil on 
their deformities: Vo have done other- 
wiſe might have had the effect, either of 
irritating their minds againſt all further 
inſtruction, or of throwing an air of rid:- 
cule on the venerable character to which 
they made a pretence. In the parables 
which have this vice, and probably this 
very ſect, tor their object, tne perſonages 
introduced, whether feigned or real, are 
not of the religious kind: They are ſuch 
as we would call men ot the world by pro- 
feſſion, who gave themſelves no trouble a- 
bout religion, yet hoped to be ſaved as the 
deſcendants of Abraham. Of this kind are 
the parables of the rich man whoſe ground 
brought forth plentifully, ipoken on pur- 
poſe to ſhew the folly ot covetouinels &; 
of the unjuſt Reward, to ſhew the proper 


uſe of wealth +; and of the rich man and 
the beggar, to ſhew the danger of abuſing 


it . Ihe decorum obſerved in the laſt of 
theſe parables is the more remarkable, that 


* Luke xii, 13. + Luke xvi, 1, 4 Luke xvi, 19, 
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it was delivered not only in the hearing of 


the Phariſees, but immediately after they 


had derided him, and his inſtructions on 
this ſubject * 

Hyyockisy was a reigning vice among 
the Jews, and eſpecially among the Phari- 
ſ2es, to whom a great number of the para- 
bles are addreiled, It is one of the vices 
which mult highly diſcredit any religion, 
and none could more effectually obſtruct 
the progreſs of arcligion founded on truth, 
On every account it was worthy of Jeſus to 
give a teſtimony againſt this vice: We find 
him giving one at great length towards the 
concluſion of his miniſtry. In an earlier pe- 
riod, the preſumption of the Phariſees ex- 
poſed one ſpecies of hypocriſy to his cen- 
ſure ; 1 mean their ſcrupulouſneſs on the 
ſubject of external purity, to the prejudice 
oi that purity which is real and internal +, 
They cenſured his diſciples for © tranſgreſ- 
« ſing the traditions of the elders, by eat- 
ing meat with unwaſhen hands.“ In at- 
tacking this hypocritical prejudice, it is 
eaſy to ſee, that much delicacy was requi- 


* Luke xvi. 1.14. F Matth. xv. 1s 2. 
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red. External purity had the ſanction of di 
vine laws and antiquity on its ſide. It was 
agreeable to the genius of the people, and 
had all the weight of a national uſage, 
From attacking them openly and directly 
on this quarter, there was ſmall proba- 
bility of ſucceſs. He therefore attacks 
them on another, quite weak and defence. 
lefs, the tranſgreſſing of the divine com- 


mands by their traditions. Here, with 
the utmoſt propriety, he introduces their 


own prophets condemning them as a hy- 
pocritical people &; After which he pro- 
ceeds to lay open the abſurdity of their 
ſcruples, in the following ſhort parable 
addrefled to the multitude : Not that 
« which goeth into the mouth defileth a 
man: but that which cometh out of the 
« mouth, that deſileth a man 4.” 

ANOTHER characteriſtic of the times 
was a ſelfiſh ſpirit ifluing from pride, or 
greatly fomented by it; the character 
of the Phariſees, and in ſome degree of 
the whole nation of the} Jews: They 
« truſted in themſelves that they were 
« righteous, and deſpiſed others,” 


* Matth. xv. 8. 9 ſee Iſa. XI. 1 3. 
Matth. zv. 10. 
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Tn Phariſees valued themſelves on 
their rigorous obſervance of the cere- 
monial parts of religion; the Jews, on 
their privileges as the deſcendents of A- 
braham, The former looked down with 
contempt on every other ſect: The latter 
deſpiſed, and even hated, every other na- 
tion. The religion of Jeſus breathed goods 
will to the whole ſociety of, mankind. 
It declared war only againſt the malevolent 
aſfections. Hence, it is eaſy to ſee, that a 
1pirit of ſelfiſhneſs muſt have uniformly 
oppoſed its ſucceſs ; and that to bear down 
this ſpirit, muſt have been a difficult taſk, 
Enmities, the cauſes of which cannot 
be eaſily aſſigned, which are rivetted- 
by cuſtom, or which humour our na- 
tural biaſs, are of all others {the moſt 
difficult to be conquered, They are like 
old ſores in the natural body, which have 
baffled ordinary cures, and with which 
new ones muſt be tried, ſuch as may ſweet- 
en the blood, and alter the conſtitution. 
Tux ſelfiſh temper of the Phariſees was 
preciſely of this kind, and it required 
much ſkill to correct it. The period 
was faſt approaching, when not only 
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the ſelfiſhneſs of theſe perſons, but their 
malevolence and bigotry, would be furniſh- 
ed with occaſions of diſplaying themſelves. 
As the calling of the Gentiles was an object 
which, even viewed at a diſtance, would 
give their jealouſies the alarm, Jeſus, with 
great propriety, conveys the wholeſome 
reproof in parable. In this light the 
following parables may be viewed: Of 
the Phariſce and publican praying in the 
temple; of the two ſons commanded to 
work in the vineyard; of the labourers 
called early, and at the laſt hour; of the 
gueſt who choſe the higheſt ſeat at the ta- 
ble; of the loſt ſheep; of the loſt mo- 
ney; of the man and his two ſons, one a 
prodigal; of the good Samaritan. In ſe- 
veral of theſe parables, the comparative 
merit of the Jewiſh and Gentile world is 
juſtly, though faintly ſtated, on pur- 
pole to humble the pride of the one, and 
to exalt the humble hopes of the other, 
IT has been obſerved, that Jeſus apphed 
his parables to the purpoſes both of re- 
proof and inſtruction, It has been alſo 


obſerved, that ſome of them are peculiar- 
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ly directed to the Jews, and others of 
them to the ſociety of his own diſciples. 
Taz Jews, who ſtand diſtinguiſhed in 
hiſtory by their privileges, are no leſs di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their abuling them. Of 
their guilt and danger, they were often told 
by their prophets. But their ouilt was 
now inhanced, thecup of their i iniquity was 
filled up, by rejecting the Meſſiah. A warn- 


ing on this ſubje ect required delicacy i in the 
execution, in order to ſecure the leaſt pro- 
bability of ſucceſs. The prophets, on fuch 
ſubjects, were often obliged to ſpeak in a diſ- 
guiſed ſtile. The propriety of Jeſus ſpeak- 
ing in this flile was much greater, from their 
known prejadices againſt himſelf and his 


doctrine. No expedient could have given 


their ingenuity a fairer trial, than the in- 
ſtructions contained in the parables of the 
barren fig- tree *, of the rebellious huſban d- 
men in the vine yard . and of the perſons in- 
vited to the marriage ſupper, who refuſed 
to come f. The two laſt of which parables 
contained a truth, which at the firſt pro- 
poſal was fit to be only faintly expreſſed, 
the total rejection of the Jews, and the 
calling of the Gentiles. 


» Luke x!11, 6. F Matth zzi. 33. + Matth. xxv, r. 
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Tux obſtinacy and diſingenuity of the 
ews were proof againſt this delicate 
mode of inſtruction. It was unneceſſary 
to continue it long; and the circumſtan- 
ces of the diſciples of Jeſus, either of 
thoſe who had embraced his religion, or 
of thoſe who might afterwards embrace it, 
made it expedient that inſtructions on 
many intereſting points ſhould be con- 
veyed to them alſo in the language of 
reſerve: For inſtance, offences were ſoon 
to ariſe againſt this religion; it was of im- 
portance, that its profeſſors ſhould be told 
of theſe before hand, and told in a way 
the leaſt oftenſive and alarming. 

Tu almoſt univerlal oppolition of the 
Jews, was probably one of the moſt dan- 
gerous ſtumbling blocks in the way of re- 
ceiving the goſpel. Have any of the ru- 
lers believed in him ? might not the 
multitude object? Can this ſtone, which 
the builders deſpiſed, be indeed che 
head of the corner? The objection, in 
caſe they took hold of it, was plauſible 
and ſpecious. Can this Jeſus be the Meſ- 


Fah, might not many others ſay, whom 
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his own nation rejected? Can or ought 
a religion to be well received in latter 
times of the world, when the perſons to 
whom it was firſt publiſhed thought it 
diſcreditable to embrace it? Jefus, who 
foreſaw, provided againſt the difficulty, 
by informing his diſciples, that all this 
was to happen. Though it was unneceſla- 
ry to be explicit, there was much reaſon 
for ſaying it with reſerve, to avoid nTiItating 
his enemies, whoſe characters and oppoſi- 
tion were to be deſcribed ; and, at the ſame 
time, for ſaying it with ſuch meaning, 
that out of their own mouth their op- 
poſition might ſtand condemned, They 
were the huſbandmen in the parable 
of the vineyard *; and the following 1s 
the ſentence which they unwarily paſs 
on themſelves: He,“ i. e. the Lord of 
the vineyard, © will miſerably deſtroy 
« thoſe wicked men, and will let out his 
* vineyard to other huſbandmen, which 
« ſhall render him the fruits in their ſea- 
« ſon +.” 2 

ANnoTHER offence againſt the religion of 
Jeſus was likely to ariſe from the weak- 
neſs, or the wickedneſs of ſore who pro- 

Matth. zi. 33. + Matth. xxi. 41, 
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feſſed it. The purer any ſociety is, or 
profeſſes to be, the vices of that ſociety 
muſt be the more obſerveable; as a ſpot in 
a white garment, or as a lowering cloud, 
when the face of the heavens is ſerene. 
The church of Chriit was to be col- 
lected out of the common maſs of man- 
kind. Some would enter into it from le- 
vity, hypocriſy, or from mere warmth 
of temper, who, by their vices, or by | 
their defection, might bring it 14to dire» 
pute. In the eye of reaſon, good princi- 
ples are not one whit the worſe, becauſe 
bad men happen to eſpouſe them: yet, 
in fact, a connection is inſtantly formed, 
to the diſadvantage of the whole ſyſtem 
of principles on that very account; and 
this connection, when once formed, the 
bulk of men cannot eaſily break. Je- 
fus foreſaw this conſequence, and provi- 
ded againſt it. For this reaſon, he de- 
ſcribes the larger ſociety of his diſciples, 
as containing a mixture of good and bad. 
This truth was highly proper to be inſi- 
nuated, before the event ſhould produce 
the unpleaſant information, and inſinua- 


ted with reſerve, leſt the weak ſhould be 
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offended, and leſt the inſincere ſhould a- 
vail themſelves of a fullet diſcovery. 
All this is finely executed in the parables 
of the ſower *, of the tares and wheat 
in the ſame field 4, and of the net which 
caught in it all kinds of fiſhes f. lt is 
oblerveable, that theſe are the earlieſt pa- 
Tables of Jeſus, and that he choſe to be- 
gin the parabolical manner of teaching 
by inſtructions on this ſubject. 

A6ainsT the religion of Jeſus, offence 
would alſo ariſe from its unpromiſing be- 
ginnings: It was eſpouſed and ſupported 
at firſt by few; and only by. perſons 
whoſe countenance could contribute very 
little to its eſtabliſhment in 'the world. 
This circumſtance was no doubt matter 
of triumph to its enemies, and yielded 
to its votaries a melancholy proſpect. It 
was of importance to give a check to the 
inſolence of the one, and to the deſpon- 
dency of the other. For this purpoſe, 
Jeſus unfolds the extent of his religion, 
but with a reſerve of manner correſpond- 
ing to the ſeeming improbability of the 
event; ſuch as would leaſt hurt the rea- 

Matth. xiii. 3. v. 24. 1 * . 
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ſon of men, and ſuch as would ſecure 
the diſcovery from deriſion. His talking 
on this ſubject parabolically, has not on- 
ly a ſtriking propriety, but the ſubject 
ſeems abſolutely to require it. An extra- 
ordinary event is not the more credible, 
becauſe it is ſtrongly and peremptorily aſ- 
ſerted. If it be repreſented as agreeable to 
what happens in the ordinary courſe of 
nature, it will gain more upon our aſſent, 
than if it was affirmed with the aſſuming 
tone of demonſtration, That the reli- 


gion of Jeſus, feeble in its beginnings, 


ſhould, in its progreſs, become flouriſh- 
ing, was an almoſt incredible diſcovery. 
He, therefore, with much propriety, 
clothes it in the following parables: Of 
the ſeed in the field growing up and ri- 
pening, independently of the attention of 
the ſower *; of the grain of muſtard- 
ſeed growing up to a large tree + ; of the 
leaven which was hid in the meal, till 
the whole was leavened |. 


* Matth, iy,—26. + Matth, xiii, 31, 
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Bur there were other ſubjects of in- 
ſtruction beſides theſe, which required to 
be treated parabolically ; at leaſt, the pro- 
priety of treating them in this manner, 1s 
obvious and evident. 

Tux excellency of the religion of Jeſus 
is one of theſe ſubjects. To perſons im- 
merſed in ſenſible purſuits, a religion ſpi- 
Titual and refined could have but few at- 
trations. A worldly ſpirit, formed on 
deluſive proſpects, was one characteriſtic 
of the perſons to whom it was propoſed, 
It was therefore proper to clothe the ſub- 
ject in a dreſs ſuited to their taſte. To 
have told them ſimply that this religion 
was excellent in its nature, and valuable 
on its own account, would have been but a 
feeble recommendation, Jeſus therefore 
compares it to treaſures “ and pearls +, 
which men are willing to purchaſe at a 
great rate, even ſometimes at the expence 
of their hves. 

Tuk mortifications which were unavoid- 
able upon embracing the religion of Jeſus, 
and the calm reſolution with which it was 


* Matth. xiii 44 l T Ver, 45. 
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neceſſary to embrace it, were ſubjects alſo 
fit to be talked of in parables, They were 
unqueſtionably, to the hearers, unpleaſant 
ſubjects, On ſuch occaſions, it is not 
unfair to amuſe the imaginations of men, 
while their reaſon is addrefled, It was a 
delicate taſk to recommend the diſcipline 
of ſerious reflection to perſons engaged 
often in diſputes about ſecular grandeur 
and pre-eminenctes, It could not be in- 
troduced more properly, than in the fa- 
miliar and ſpirited ſtile of the two follow- 
ing parables; of the man building the 
tower, and fitting down to count the coſt; 


and of the king going out to war, after 


balancing his own ſtrength with that of 
his adverſary *, 
As ſome ſeverities were unavoidable, ſo 


others were wholly unneceſlary, and might 


have the effect of doing more harm than 
good. Faſting, for inſtance, was, among 
the Jews, a popular and ſpecious exerciſe. 


The Phariſees faſted twice in the week, 


and the diſciples of John faſted often. 
The diſciples of Jeſus were cenſured for 
their non-compliance with theſe auſterities, 


and for the ſupport which they received 
® Luke xiv, 28. 31. 
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from the example of their maſter, Jeſus 
defends their conduct; but the popularity 
of theſe auſterities made the proceeding 
on his part extremely delicate, Inſtead of 
a direct defence, he therefore appeals 
to their own ſenſe of propriety, in ſup- 
port of his ſentiments, in the following 
parables. «© No man putteth a piece of 
„new cloth into an old garment. No 
man putteth new wine into old bottles*.” 
Directed by this ſenſe of propriety, the 
ancient philoſophers proceeded in treating 
their young pupils. Leſſer degrees of pro- 
ficiency were required of them, than of o- 
thers. Allowance was made for the feeble- 
nefs of their minds, and for the careleſs 
manner of life to which they had been ha- 
bituated. From leſſons of the eaſy kind, 
they paſſed on to the higher leſſons of felf- 
denial and felf-government, which were 
juſtly deemed eſſential to the perfection 
of a virtuous character. 

Taz ſecond coming of Jeſus, and the 
preparation neceſſary for that event, are 


Matth. ix. 16. 17. 
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alſo ſubjects which Jeſus treats of in para- 
ble. By a peculiar felicity, his inſtructions 
on this ſubject are equally adapted to the 
circumſtances of thoſe to whom they were 
ſpoken, and of all his diſciples; to the cata- 
ſtrophe of Jeruſalem, and to the day of a 
general judgement. Events ſo important 
and decilive could not be too deeply en- 
graved on the minds of men, nor could 
the impreſhon beattempted more properly 
than by a parable. To have told the Jews 
ſimply, that their city and nation were a- 
bout to be diſſolved; to have talked to 
the world about the general judgement, as 
of a truth which they ought to believe, 
would have been a manner of proceeding 
too feeble to determine their ſentiments 
or conduct. They are therefore, on ſome 
occaſions, delineated in their moſt ſtriking 
circumſtances x. To rouze the ima- 
gination on the ſubject; to make ſuch in- 
tereſting events in ſome ſort the objects 
of ſenſe, was the manner of effecting theſe 


ends with the greateſt probability of ſuc- 
ceſs. 


Matth. xiv, chap. paſſkw- 
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WrarT could with greater force, or 
in more glowing colours, deſcribe the 
awful ſolemnity of a future judgement, 
than the nuptial ceremony performed a- 
mong the Eaſterns at midnight by the 
light of torches and lamps? Or the poſture 
of preparation for it, than the going forth 
of the virgins, to meet the bridegroom 
with their lamps in their hands? Or the 
miſery of thoſe who are wholly unprepa- 
red, than the ſituation of the fooliſh vir- 
gins who had no oil with them in their 
veſſels, and whoſe lamps were gone out *? 
To the ſame purpoſe is the parable of the 
lord returning from a far country, call- 
ing his ſervants to account for the ufe of 
the talents given them +; and of the ſer- 
vants waiting for the return of their lord 
from the wedding f, whoſe fidelity and 
vigilance were put ſeverely to the trial : 
In the one caſe, by the great diſtance of 
their lord, and in the other, by the great 
uncertainty of the time of his return: 
The deſcription of the day of judgement, 
which follows the two firſt of theſe para- 


Matth. xxv. 1. 13 
+ Ver, 14. + Luke xii. 30. 
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bles “, though not ſtrialy parabolical, is 
ſo majeſtic, and yet ſo familiar, that the 
perſon muſt be defective, not only in faith, 
but in good morals, and in good ſenſe,” 
who can read it over with a perfect indi- 
ference, | : 

Tyr ſecond coming of Jeſus, and the 
compleat rewards of his religion, were 
diſtant objects: As his diſciples were call- 
ed to a ſlate of ſuffering, he was pleaſed 
to provide for their immediate comfort. 
That God is the guardian of opprefled 
virtue; that he protects the perſons, yields 
to the requeſts, and will avenge the 
wrongs, of his ſervants, are truths which 
pleaſe upon a fimple propoſal. But the 
imagination loſes itſelf in the compariſon 
of the divine goodneſs with the 1mper- 
fect degrees of it among men. Nothing 
can equal the tenderneſs and force with 
which this truth is conveyed in the para- 
ble of the unjuſt judge f; where the 
diſtreſs, the helpleſſneſs, the iraportunity 
of the ſupplicant are repreſented as pre- 
vailing at laſt, by continued applications, 


? Luke xvii, 1, + Matth. xxv. 32.—46. 
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over unfeeling inattention and unyield- 
ing obſtinacy. The Lord ſaid, Hear 
what the unjuſt judge ſaith, And ſhall 
not God avenge his own elect, which 
« cry night and day to him, though he 
* bears long with them ? I tell you that 
« he will avenge them ſpeedily *.“ 

In ſome of the diſcourſes of Jeſus, we 
find him making uſe of the language of 
allegory and metaphor: As when he de- 
ſcribes himſelf under the notion of a ſhep- 
herd, and his diſciples as ſheep; of a vine, 
and his diſciples as branches, But it is 
now time to conclude the ſubjet of his 
figurative diſcourſes, and to proceed tq 
others of a different kind. 


8 E CT, VI. 
Farther Progreſs of his public Diſcourſes. 


IT has been already obſerved, that Jeſus 
began his inſtructions with much plain- 
neſs and ſimplicity; a manner ſuited 
to the great variety of his hearers, 


Luke xvili, 6. 7.8 
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and in which men expect that truths of 
importance ſhould be propoſed to them. 
The change of manner which ſucceeded 
to this, when he ſpake by parables, and 
the propriety of the change, have alſo been 
taken notice of. 

Bur there is a farther progreſs in his 


diſcourſes, which highly merits our at- 


tention, I mean the riſe from the figura- 
tive to the ſerious and awakening ſtile; 
in which he concludes his public mini- 
ſtry. It is obſervable, even of the figura- 
tive diſcourſes, that in their progreſs 
they become more ardent and glowing : 
They are therefore very properly inter- 
ſperſed with thoſe of the ſerious kind, and 
make a part of them. This is peculiarly 
remarkable in the three or four laſt chaps 
ters of Matthew's goſpel. 

Tux ſame hiſtorian has given us, at full 
length, one of the moſt ſerious diſ- 
courſes which Jeſus at any time ſpake to 
the multitude of his hearers *, It 1s 


The difcourſe here referred to is found in 
Matth. ch. xxiii, It contains a caution againſt the 
influence of the ſcribes and phariſees, a deſcription 
of their characters, and a ſerious remonſtrance a- 
gainſt the infidelity of the whole Jewiſh nation. 

G 8 
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not enough to fay that it is ſerious; 
it is bold, affectionate, and pathetic, 
His own circumſtances and the circum- 
ſtances of his hearers make his diſ- 
courſing to them in this ſtile gracefull 
and interefting. Jeſus knew that he was 


ſoon to ſuffer. He foreſaw the unavoid- 
able ruin of the Jews, and had laboured, 


though unſucceſsfully, to prevent it. One 
hiſtorian has told us, that he wept over 
the city Jeruſalem, becauſe ſhe knew 
not the time of her viſitation &. But 
here the feelings of pity are for a mo- 
ment ſuſpended, by reflections on the 
characters and vices of thoſe who were 
the inſtruments of that miſery, By the 
Scribes and Phariſees, on all occaſions, the 
multitude was directed: The merit of 
their oppoſition will be examined in its 
place. It deſerves at preſent to be con · 
ſidered, with what propriety Jeſus now 
proceeds to undeceive the people as to 
the characters of their guides, on purpoſe 
to detach them from a blind regard to 
their perſons and opinions; an expedient 


which; though not fucceſsful during his 


® Iukexir, 14. f Chap is 
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own miniſtry, might contribute, together 
with other helps, to the ſucceſs of his a- 
poſtles. 

JEsus foreſaw from what quarter the 
oppoſition would ariſe, and therefore he 
took early precautions againſt it. For 
this purpoſe, in his ſermon on the mount, 
we have ſeen him warning the multitude 
againſt the hypocritical righteouſneſs of 
the Scribes and Phariſees; and when oc- 
caſions offered, as often they did, the 
warning was renewed, ſometimes in plain 
terms, for the moſt part in parables. But 
now it was proper, that the moſt vigo- 
rous meaſures ſhould be uſed, to check tlie 
influence of his oppoſers; that the nar- 
rowneſs of their views, their malignity, 
and above all, that their hypocriſy ſhould 
be openly detected. 

Taz vehemence of the manner, as well 
as the matter of this diſcourſe of Jeſus, 
now under conſideration *, muſt appear 
highly proper, from obſerving, that it im- 
mediately followed his putting to filence 


9 Matth, zziii, 
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the cavils of his enemies, It has been ob- 
ſerved, that their cavilling and inſidious 
humour was one reaſon why Jeſus taught 
by parables. Much of it appeared through 
the preceeding part of his miniſtry, Till 
it was ſpent, or till it greatly ſubſided, his 
talking to them with ſeriouſneſs or vehe- 
mence could ſcarcely be expected. 

Taz hiſtorian informs us, in the pre- 
ceeding chapter of his book, with what 
dignity Jeſus reſiſted and filenced the 
united attacks of his adverſaries, the He- 
rodians, the Sadducees, and the Phariſees; 
and alſo put queſtions to them which they 
were unwilling or unable to ſolve: “ No 
„ man was able to anſwer him, neither 
« durſt any man from that day forth aſk 
him any more queſtions *.“ Their wit, 
it appears, was exhauſted; ſo that now 
was the time for addreſſing them with ſe- 
riouſneſs and force. 

Tax vehemence of this diſcourſe is pro- 
per on another account. It is chiefly di- 
rected againſt the Scribes and Phariſees, 
and may be viewed as a laſt effort for 


* Math, ri. 46. 
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their conviction and amendment. Be- 
fore this time Jeſus had ſpared their 
characters; or, if he expoſed them, it 
was done under diſguiſe, But, when 
all ingenuity was gone, there remain - 
ed no other expedient than this, to con- 
vince or reform them. Their hypocri- 
ſy, their pride, and their covetouſneſs he 
had already pointed out to themſelves. 
But the application was not ſo obvious 
to others, or rather no particular appli- 
cation had been made: Here it is made 
with equal plainneſs and force. It is to 
be obſerved, that the plain way of pro- 
ceeding with a hypocrite 1s, of all others, 
to him, the moſt formidable. Diſtant 
inſinuations to his diſadvantage he may 
eaſily elude. But to have the maſk in 
a moment pulled off, to have his real 
character, in all its deformity, laid open 
to view, aſtoniſhes, confounds, and over- 
owers, In this manner did Jeſus pro- 
ceed with his hearers, prompted by 
zeal for their amendment, and regret 
for that ruin which they were bringing 
ppon themſelves, by all their crimes, and 
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eſpecially by the crime of rejecting the 


Meſſiah. 
Trax vehemence of this diſcourſe of 


Jeſus i is dignified by the diſcovery which 
it gives of a total ſuperiority to all ſenſe 
of fear, and of an attention to his miniſtry 
which no conſideration could relax. Du- 
Ting its progreſs, he ſpake indeed ſome- 
times with reſerve ; on other occaſions he 
withdrew from the ſcene of danger, 
This conduct iſſued not from fear, but 
from zeal for the ſucceſs of his labours, for 
accompliſhing which, ſome time was neceſ— 
fary : The period now approached when, 
having inſtructed the world, he was about 
to ſuffer for it. This intermediate ſpace 
one who conſulted only his eaſe or ſafety 
would have dedicated to retreat ; here, 
on the contrary, heroiſm and magnani- 
mity are the qualities diſplayed. There 
are ſome follies of which men can 
bear to be told without being incenſed, 
But to be told to one's face, that he is 
a villain and a hypocrite, is an offence 
which he will never forgive, and eſpe- 
cially if he is conſcious of deſerving + 


* 
2.2 
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the character. This charge Jeſus brings 
againſt the Scribes and Phariſees, From 
their numbers, their reputation, and their 
power, every thing was to be dreaded, 
which revenge could execute or deviſe. 
Yet, even then, he ated with as much un- 
concern about himſelf, and attention to 
their welfare, as if he had been converſing 
with friends, and ſecuring to himſelf the 
returns of mutual love and friendſhip. 
Here he acted preciſely in the ſpirit of one 
of his own leſſons, and has recommended 
it by the moſt effectual of all methods, 
to the practice of his followers: Fear 
* not them which kill the body, and af- 
« tex, that, have no more that they can do. 
„But I will forewarn you whom you 
« ſhall fear: fear him, which after he hath 
* killed, hath power to caſt into hell: 
« yea, I ſay unto you, fear him &. 

Tunis difcourſe has a beautiful aſpeR, 
as it was ſpoken in the cloſe of his public 
miniſtry. Towards the concluſion of 
any work. in which one is engaged, 
he commonly feels a diſpoſition to ex- 


® Luke zii. 4. 5. 
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ert himſelf to the utmoſt. The more 
important the work, the final efforts will 
be the greater. None could be more im- 
portant than this in which jeſus was en- 
gaged; the reforming and ſaving of men; 
a work which he had always much at 
heart. The ardour of the warrior in 
the critical moments of conflict. cannot 
fully convey to our imagination the in- 
ts of his ſoul in this period of his 
labours, deciſive of their ſucceſs, and of 
the fate of a guilty people. 

Tnar Jeſus ſpake this diſcourſe in the 
immediate view of his death, is a cir- 
cumſtance which might give occaſion 
to much beautiful reflection. In the 
concluding ſcenes of life, the mind is 
naturally ſerious, and expands itſelf 
with vigour on the objects of its atten- 
tion. The thoughtleſs and diſſipated have 
the experience of this feeling, when by 
old age, infirmity, or diſeaſe, thoſe power- 
ful monitors, they are warned that the exit 
of life is approaching. The greateſt and 
moſt virtuous minds have it in the high- 
eſt degree. The tender parent then views 
his offspring with an unexperienced fond- 
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neſs: His thoughts, wiſhes, and deſires, 
are more than ever ſerious and ardent. 
He trembles for their dangers, or exults 
in their proſpects; he enjoys all the 
pleaſure of their bloſſoming virtues, 
or groans under the preſſure of their 
vices, which are bringing him down 
with ſorrow to the grave. The pa- 
triot who has nobly ſtruggled to fave his 
country, either from foreign {lavery, or 
ou internal corruption, forecaſts in 
That ſerious hour all the poſſible variety 
of events which may befal it, and then 
both ſees and feels the force of this truth, 
that virtue is the ſecurity, and that vice 
1s the ruin of a people, Jeſus muſt have 
felt on this occaſion a tenderneſs and an- 
xiety, beyond what any inſtance from or- 
dinary life can exhibit. The objects of it 
were enemies, unprovoked and obliged. 
Their ruin, of which he had warned them, 
they were bringing on themſelyes, They 
were the people of God in a peculiar 
| ſenſe, yet had been always rebellious and 
undutitul, They had formerly rejected 
the prophets of God; now they were re- 
jecting his Son; an act of diſobedience 
H h 
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which was about to iſſue in their rejection 
and ruin. Hence, in this diſcourſe, are 
combined the warmeſt zeal againſt their 
vices, and the deepeſt regret of their ruin; 
the one expreſiing all the majeſty, the 
other all the mildneſs of divinity; the 
one, the terrors of an avenging judge; the 
other, the gentle glories of a | patrom and 
protector. 

M osx< is deſcribed, toward the concluſion 
of life, expoſtwating with the people of l. 
rae] in the ſame pathetic ſtrain *. The 
whole chapter referred to is very beauti- 

ful, and, was it not for ſwelling the page, 
would deſerve to be tranſcribed. But 
the following paſſage is ſo much in the ſpi- 
rit of the expoſtulation with which Jelus 
concluded this diſcourſe, and the ſimilari- 
ty in point of language is ſo great, that a 
quotation is unavoidable. The Lord's 
portion is his people. Jacob is the lot 
« of his inheritance, He found him in 
« 2 deſert land, in the waſte howling wil. 
« derneſs. Ile led him about, he inſtruct- 
ed him, he kept him as the apple of his 
* eye. As an cagle ſtirreth up her neſt, 


* Fevt. XIII. 
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« fluttereth over her young, ſpreadeth a- 
« broad her wings, taketh them up, and 
« beareth them on her wings: So the Lord 
« 2lone did lead him, and there was no 
« ſtrange God with him &. But he for- 
« ſook God which made him, and lightly 
« eſteemed the rock of his ſalvation 4.” 
The whole, in point of vehemence and 
tenderneſs, can be equalled only by the 
concluding words of Jeſus on this oc- 
caſion: O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, thou 
« that Killeſt the prophets, and ſto- 
„ neſt them which are ſent to thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy chil- 
e dren together, even as a hen gathereth 
* her chickens under her wings, and ye 
« would not! Behold your houſe is left 
« unto you deſolate f. 


* The public diſcourſes of Jeſus and his private 
ſayings are diſtinct ſubjects, The former has been 
the ſubje& of this chapter. The latter will occur 
in its place. | | 

+ Deut xxxi, 9,—12, + V. 15 
Matth. xxiil. 37. 38. 
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CHAP. VL 
Of bis Miracles. 


N reading over the life of any illu- 
ſtrious perſon, both his ſayings and ac- 


tions have a claim to our regard. Noble 
ſentiments naturally command attention, 
and even reſpect for the perſon who ſpeaks 
them : But great actions give a dignity 
to ſentiment and diſcourſe which, o- 
therwiſe, they could not reach. In 
this view, the great actions of Jeſus de- 
ſerve to be the ſubject of obſervation. Both 
His doctrine and miracles are beautifully 
interſperſed in his life, and give a fine 
variety to his public miniſtry. 

IT was obſerved, that Jeſus wrought 
fome miracles in the earlieſt period of 
his miniſtry, before his doctrine was o- 
penly propoſed k. No more was then 
offered on the ſubject than what the 
occaſion required. But now it is neceſ- 
ſary to conſider it more at large; and it 


* Ch, III. SeR. II. and HI. 
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may be proper to begin with making am 
obſervation or two on the uſe and inten- 
tion of miracles in general, 

Tux intention of a miracle is partly 
ſigniſied by the Greek word expreſſing it &. 
To the perſon in whoſe preſence, or for 
whoſe conviction the miracle is wrought, 
it is a ſign of extraordinary interpoſi- 
tion: The work performed may be of 
ſuch a kind as to convince him, that 
the interpoſition or agency can be no 
other than divine; and conſequently a 
preſumption ariſes, that the doctrine or 
meſſage, which the miracle 1s wrought to 
confirm, muſt be divine alſo. The Latin 
word 4, which has pafled into ſeveral mo- 
dern languages, conveys the more popu- 
har and obvious notion of a miracle, as an 
appearance, which, by exciting the paſſion 
of wonder, detains the attention to the 
propoſal of a ſubject, and rivets the impreſs. 
fon more firmly on the mind, 

Hence, it would appear, that one uſe 
of a miracle is to rouſe the mind out of 


conusty. + Miraculum, - 
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its langour, and to command attention. 
The moſt effectuil method of rouſing 
men is to apply to their imagination, and 
a miracle is a direct application to this fa- 
culty. Any uncommon appearance in- 
ſtantly ſeizes upon it; and as it is a facul- 
ty warm and fertile, any one appearance 
of this kind ſuggeſts the probability of 
others equally extraordinary. A total 
eclipſe of the ſun affects the imagination 
of an illiterate perſon ſo ſtrongly, that he 
imagines the day of judgment is approach- 
ing: Yet this is no miracle; it is only, and 
ſimply, an uncommon appearance of na- 
ture. A real miracle therefore, where 
nature is crofled, or ſuſpended in her ope. 
rations, muſt be ſuppoſed at leaſt to have 
the effect of rouſing and awakening, 
The ardour of Moſes to reſcue his coun- 
trymen muſt have been greatly cooled by 
the ill ſucceſs of his firſt attempts, and by 
living in exile during forty years. In this 
ſituation, what expedient can be imagined 
more proper to rouſe his mind, and en- 
gage his attention to all the diſcoverics 
which were to follow, than the appearance 
of the buſh burning with fire and yet not: 
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conſumed X? Or what expedient more 
ſit to enliven the minds of the oppreſſed 
Hfraclites, than to ſee the ſhepherd's rod 
converted inſtantaneoully into a formida- 
ble animal ? 

Bur miracles not only work on the i- 
magination ; they addreſs themſelves ally 
to our reaſva. Merely to rouſe and alarm, 


might create a ſuſpicion in the minds 
of men, that they were about to be 
impoſed upon. But here is exhibited a 
{ſpecies of proof, equally ſimple, obvious, 
and popular. Miracles, as has been ob- 
ſerved, prove a divine interpoſition. The 
manner of proof is ſhort and compendi- 
ous ; men have no more to do, than to 
open. their eyes, and inſtantly they ſee the 
concluſion, The bulk of men have little 
diſpoſition to think deeply on any ſub- 
Ject, and much leis where truths are 
propoſed which condemn their preju- 
dices or vices, The ancient philoſo— 
phers reaſoned with much depth and a- 
- cuteneſs : But their labour was loſt; the 


* Exod, iii. 2. 
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world either could not or would not ſub- 
mit to the fatigue of following them. The 
indolent nature of man in every age ſeeks 
after the road to truth which is ſhorteſt 
and moſt expeditious. A miracle is an 
act of indulgence to this bias of our na- 
ture, and how lightly ſoever it may be 
regarded by ſome, in the view of an 
argument, yet no ſpecies of argument 
has been found more ſucceſsful. « Mo- 
« ſes was learned in the wiſdom of the 
« Egyptians, and was mighty in words 
and in deeds *.“ With all the ſplen- 
dour of abilities and alliances on his ſide, 
the Iſraelites ſcornfully rejected his firſt ap- 
pearances as their deliverer. But aſſoon 
as he appeared armed with the power of 
miracles, and with the rod of God in 
his hand, then they bowed down their 
« heads, and worſhipped +.” 

IT ought alſo to be conſidered, that a 
miracle ſerves as a ſtanding memorial of 
the truth which it is brought to atteſt, 
It ſeems to be inconſiſtent with the notion 
of miracles, to ſuppoſe them performed 


Ads vi. 22. t Exod. iv. 31, 
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kor any great continuance of time: Nor 
when once a point is fully eſtabliſhed by 
miracles, does there ſeem to be any ne- 
ceſſity for the repetition of them : Mira- 
cles credibly atteſted, and which did ſtand 
the fiery trial of enquiry immediately aftet 
they were performed, may be juſtly regard- 


ed by ſucceeding ages as facred monuments 
of the truth to which they once gave, 
and to which they till give a divine ſanc- 
tion. All the miracles of Moſes ſerved 
this purpoſe. For this end the rod 
which had done ſuch wonders in Egypt, 
and the pot with manna, the food of the 
Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, were miracu- 
louſly preſerved, that they might be mo- 
numents to them after they were ſettled in 
Canaan, that their deliverance, laws, and 
ſettlement, were effected by an agency 
wholly divine: 
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Of the Propriety of his appearing as a Worker 
of Miracles, 


By attending to the hiſtory of the 
world, in ancient and in modern times, we 
find, that pretenſions have ſometimes been 
made to the working of miracles. It has 
alſo been obſerved, that there is a bias in 
human nature extremely favourable to 
theſe pretenſions; that, in fact, mankind 
have been always prone to admit them 
without examination, and conſequently 
have been often impoſed upon, The mi- 
racles of Jeſus are found to occupy a 
ſation in the middle betwixt ancient 
and modern impoſture &. Hence, a per- 
ſon who views objects in the heap, and 
who will not give himſelf the trouble to 
view them ſeparately, doth inſtantly and 


The impoſtures here referred to are thoſe of 
ancient paganiſm, and of popery ſome ages ago. 


En 


haſtily conclude, that all miracles are of 
the ſame ſtamp. There have been impo- 
ſtures in the world, the credulity of men 
has been abuſed too ſucceſsfully, and the 
authors of the impoſture have ſometimes 
triumphed in their ſucceſs. But, to draw 
from thence any concluſion unfavourable 
to the miracles of Jeſus, is as abſurd as to 
determine, againſt the exiſtence of ſound 
reaſoning, becauſe ſophiſtry ſometimes 
prevails in the world, Jeſus wrought 
miracles, and in doing ſo, there was evi- 
dently much propriety, 

Ix the firſt place, there was a general 
expectation of his appearing in this very 
character. It ſeems to be agreeable to the 
common ſenſe of mankind, that one who 
pretends to exhibit a divine revelation, 1s 
neceſſarily obliged, in one way or other, 
to ſupport his extraordinary pretenſions. 
No expedient has been uſed with more 
ſucceſs, than that of working miracles. 
When Jeſus appeared among the Jews, a 
miracle, as a mode of proof, was not 
- unprecedented; but what they had been 
long acquainted with, and what, on any ex- 
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traordinary emergency, they would be ex- 
pecting. They were f.miliarized to miracles 
by thoſe of Moſes and of the prophets. 
The perſons who witneſſed the miracles of 
Jeſus, were alſo prepared for them by the 
miniſtry of the Baptiſt, and expected 
„ John,” ſaid they, did no mira- 
« cles, but all things that John ſpake of 
« this man are true,” The Baptiſt had gi- 
yen witneſs to him, that he was greater 
and mightier than he : Jeſus taught as 
John had done; next to this, was it not 
natural to expect of him that he would 
ſupply the Baptiſt's defect? By the 1am- 
ple of miracles performed occalionally 
in the early period of his miniſtry, the ex- 

ectations of men muſt not have been ſo 
much gratified, as rouſed: As ſoon as this 
was done, we are told, that “he went A 
bout healing all manner of ſickneſs, and 
« all manner of diſeaſe among the peo: 
« ple *.“ When once he began to work 
| miracles, it is evident he could not well 
diſcontinue : he was almoſt laid under 3 


Matth. iv. 23. 
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neceſſity of going on from the demands 
of pity. By his doctrine, the multitudes 
were convinced, that he taught them 
as one who had authority to do ſo: And 
accordingly, on his coming down from the 
mountain, where he had: been teaching, 

applications were inſtantly made him ta 
exerciſe his healing power. 

It was not only expected.. that Jeſus 
would work miracles; it was demanded 
in form, and his enemies inſiſted upon it. 
« We would have a ſign from thee”, was 
theirlanguage from the commencement till 
near the concluſion of his miniſtry, That 
no objection might ariſe-from the want of 
ſigns, we ſee the ſigns repeated, till, in order 
to invalidate their force, they who aſked 
them were driven to the moſt abſurd expe- 
dients. As a demand was made, and was 
often repeated, the plea of inability or in- 
Juſtice might have been urged, had it not 
been complied with, The miracles wrought 
can theretore be imputed, neither to the 
artifice nor oſtentation of the performer. 
They deſerve to be viewed, rather in the 


agrecable light of indulgence to the im- 
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portunity of thoſe who demanded them, 
Some pretenders to miracles have juſtly 
incurred ſuſpicion by an oſtentatious diſ- 
play of their art, when the world was 
neither expecting nor demanding it. Here 
a demand is made; no reaſon can be aſ- 
ſigned, why it ought to have been decli- 
ned or rejected : Every reaſon pleads for 
the contrary. That the ſucceſs of the mi- 
racles of Jeſus was not greater, does not 
leflen their merit. . It only ſhows, that 
the prejudices of men were fixed, and that 
it was proper to apply this ſpiritual engine, 
in order, if poſſible, to remove them. 

Ir was obſerved, that the Jews had been 
long in the habit of attending to this kind of 
evidence. The ancient Jews in Egypt had 
been perſuaded by miracles to receive the re- 
ligion of Moſes. It was therefore reaſonable, 
that their poſterity ſnould have the ſame 
kind of evidence offered in ſupport of a 
new religion. Moſes was a temporal delive- 
rer, Jeſus Chriſt a ſpiritual one; generally 
ſpeaking, without the intervention of mi- 
racles, men are {uſhcicntly diſpoſed to ex- 
ert themſelves in getting rid of tempo» 
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ral evils: Prompting ſeems to be more 
needful, where their prejudices or vices 
muſt be dealt with, and their lives muſt 
be reformed. Here we are furniſhed 
with an additional reaſon why the re- 
ligion of Jeſus, though excellent in every 
view, ſhould ſtand on the foundation of 
miracles, in order to its being decently re. 
ceived, Nay, as it was intended to ſu- 
perſede the Moſaic religion, and as in 
fact it did ſo, there was a neceſſity for the 
miracles being more popular in their na- 
ture, and ſuperior in every other reſpect. 
Tu miracles of Jeſus made their ap- 
pearance at a time when the ſpirit of im- 
poſture prevailed greatly in the world. 


Vague pretenſions may have the effect of 
bringing the very notion of a miracle into 
diſcredit : Hence it is neceſſary, that, by 
ſome reſpectable miracles, the general no- 
tion of their reality ſhould reſt on a proper 
foundation. The Jews had peculiar occa- 
fion for a criterion upon this ſubject. 
Many pretended miracles, at this time, and 
afterwards, were wrought on purpoſe to 
amuſe them. About this time, they were 
poſſeſſed with the hope of deliverance 
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from the Rowan yoke. Many, in this 
vain hope, attached themſelves to Jeſus ; 
and all of them were, at any time, the 
eaſy prey of impoſture, We are told * 
that ſome artful men, encouraged by 
the turbulency of the times, aſſumed 
the character of ſaviours of their coun- 
try, and to ſupport their pretenſions 
among a people, to whom the idea of a 
miracle was facred, pretended alſo or pro- 
miſed to work miracles, Theſe perfor- 
mances, whatever they were, they diſplay- 
ed with much oſtentation, and gave them 
the popular name of ſigns of liberty f. 
'That ſuch pretenders exiſted then, or very 
ſoon after, is a point clear from the wri- 
tings of the New Teſtament. Among 
the events preceeding the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, Jeſus fore-tells the appearance 
of falſe Chriſts and falſe Prophets. The 
Apoſtle John informs us, that theſe falſe 
ſpirits. had actually gone forth into the 
world. Here, therefore, we ſee a people 
impatient for ſigns, and by their prejudi- 
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ces, expoſed to the wiles of deceivers, 
We ſee them, though the enemies, yet 
the objects of the compaſſion of Jeſus. By 
the reſpectable miracles with which his 
miniſtry is adorned, they were furniſhed 
with a guide, by following whoſe direc- 
tions they might ealily elude the artifices 
of impoſtors, in the ſame way that the 
light of the ſtars, which ſhows the mari- 
ner his courſe, is his ſecurity againſt the 
influence of falſe lights, ſet up on purpoſe 
to miſlead him. 

Tux miracles of Jeſus with much pro- 
priety introduce his doctrine into the 
world. The doctrine of Jeſus, as has 
been obſerved, ſtands diſtinguiſhed by its 
purity and ſublimity. It teſtified againſt 
the vices and prejudices of the times, and 
required, of all who embraced it, the high- 
er kinds of virtue, We have ſeen, that 
the prejudices of the age and times, were 
itrong in favour of a temporal deliver- 
ance, To perſons under the power of this 
prejudice, the doctrine of Jeſus muſt have 
been highly diſagreeable. What, for in- 
ſtance, could be more diſguſting to all 
their prejudices than the inſtructions con- 
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tained in the ſermon on the mount ? But, 
by the miracles which he wrought, his 
doctrine was attended to, though often 
refined and unpopular; it was received as 
divine by ſome; it was applauded and 
admired by others *. a 

Tuk miracles of Jefus had the moſt 


happy tendency to produce new prejudi- 
ces, ſo to ſpeak, in the minds of men, as a 


counterpoiſe to their former ones, By 


Effects ſimilar to theſe are ſometimes produced 
on extraordinary occaſions, by ſimilar, though in- 
ferior cauſes. Suppoſe an army licentious and e- 
nervated by long inaQtion, or by any other cauſe, 
having in the end at their head an able general, 
whoſe aim it is to reform them, in order to their 
becoming good ſoldiers. What expedient ſhall he 
fall upon for this purpoſe ? Doubtleſs, he mult pre- 
ſcribe them laws, and threaten to puniſh the leaſt 
tranſgreſſion. hut is this enough? No ſurely, If 
be truſt wholely to the diſcipline, they will fall into 
wutiny, He muſt convince them of his extenſive 
capacity. He mult form great defigns, and execute 
them with yigour. In ſhort, he muſt perform prodi- 
gies in their preſence. In the mean time, their form- 
er averſions are ſuſpended, their new attachments 
increaſe, they ſubmit to the greateſt hardſhips, 
they chearſully obey the commands of their 


leader. 
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the miracles, the doctrine became in effect 
more ſenſible, and more accommodated 
to the groſſneſs of their conceptions. It 
declared war not only againſt the prejudi- 
ces, but againſt the corruptions of the 
world, In combating and overcoming 
theſe, a kind of ſpiritual violence was 
proper. The times were corrupt, and mi- 
racles were provided as a remedy for the 
corruptions. They had eyes, but ſaw not, 
ears, but heard not, and hearts, neither 
did they underſtand. The deſign of 
theſe miracles was to open their eyes 
and ears, and ſo to work on their hearts, 
that they might turn and be healed. 

Tk miracles of Jeſus ſerve to counters 
balance the humility of his external appear- 
ance. The prejudices againſt him on this 
ſide werealmoſt inſuperable ; yet it was ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould be ſurmounted before 
his doctrine could be received. A perſon 
obſcure in his birth, and in the early ſtages 
of life appearing in a public character, was 
not likely to be the darling of a people fond 
of ſhow, and who expected their Meſſiah 


cloathed in all the pomp of a conqueror. 
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Men will receive the beſt dectrine witls 
coldneſs, if they are prejudiced againſt the 
perſon propoſing it. When Jeſus began 
to appear in public, the world wonder- 
ed; but the wonder of many proceed- 
ed from diſdain; nor was there a method 
more effectual for removing it than the 
working of miracles. The honours. which 
were paid him, either by the few diſciples 
of rank, or by the illiterate multitude, 
uſually aroſe from this ſource. His mira- 
eles procured him the viſit of Nicode- 
mus, and his honourable teſtimony : It 
was after he had fed the thoufands mira- 
culouſly, that they propoſed to make him 
a king. 

Moss ſcrupled to undertake the deli- 
verance of the Iſraelites out of Egypt, 
till he was veſted with ſach powers 
as made his public character reſpecta- 
ble. He pleads as an excuſe, that he 
was of {low ſpeech, and of a flow tongue; 
He knew with what diſadvantage he 
muſt appear, after a long abſence and ob- 
ſcurity. He was alſo no ſtranger to the 
caprice of his countrymen. But, by the 
power of his miracles, he gained their 
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hearts, and ſecured their confidence. The 


Egyptians were ſtruck with terror, and al- 
lowed him to lead out that very people 
of whole power and numbers they were 
become jealous, 3 
THz perſons to whom Jeſus appeared 
felt not only the power of prejudice, but 
the rage of diſappointment. He appear- 
ed at a time when they were big with 
hopes of temporal deliverance, and in 
an attire extremely mortifying to all 
their proſpects. They could not, there- 
fore, without diſpleaſure, look upon 
their humble deliverer. His appearance 
muſt have been a ſubject of ridicule, 
had it not been dignified by miracles. If 
any ridicule was employed by his ene- 
mies, it was in the commencement of his 
miniſtry; but the weapon was ſoon wreſt- 
ed out of their hands. Miracles, ſo va- 
rious and ſo great, became the ſubject of 
examination; and, if they produced not all 
the effects we look for, this one at leaſt is 
evident, that by the manner of the ap- 
poſition, a teſtimony was given to the 
dignity of the perſon working them. 
The aſcendant which the miracles gave, 
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they obſerved, perhaps they felt, and en- 
deavoured by every art to diminiſh : As 
a laſt reſource for defeating the miracles 
of Jeſus, they form deſigns againſt his 
life. What do we?” ſay they after the 
great miracle of raiſing Lazarus, “ for this 
* man doth many miracles, If we let him 
thus alone, all men will believe on him, 
and the Romans ſhall come and take a- 
« way both our place and nation. Then 
„from that day forth, they took council 
* together to put him to death.” 


SECT. I. 
* the Credibility his Miracles. 


Taz credibility of the facts recorded it 
the hiſtory of Jeſus does not ſtrictly fall 
within the plan of theſe obſervations. 
But the miracles are of ſuch importance 
in his hiſtory, that there is not a ſingle 
circumſtance to be overlooked. Their 
credibility is eſſential to their honour; 
and the fulneſs of the evidence is of itſelf 


an important and intereſting object, 
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Without entering into nice diſcuſſions or 
ſubtilties on this point, it is propoſed to 
collect, chiefly from the hiſtory of the mi- 
racles themſelves, the circumſtances which 
ſeem to determine their credibility, | 

IT is to be obſerved, in the firſt place, 
that the miracles of Jeſus were fore- 
told and deſcribed long before the per- 
formance, The prophets who foretell 
the appearance of the Meſſiah, deſcribe 
him not only as a worker of miracles, 
but deſcend to ſome of the very miracles 
which the hiſtorians of his life tell us he 
performed &. The importance of this 
circumſtance to the credibility of the mi- 
racles is obvious. It removes all ſuſpi- 
cion of any deſign to impoſe on the un- 
derſtandings ot men, to ſway them by the 
power of novelty, or to ſurpriſe them by 
a ſpecies of proof which they had never 
before heard of. In this reſpect the mi- 
racles of Jeſus have a great advantage o- 
ver thoſe of Moſes. When Moſes ap- 
peared, the notion of a miracle muſt 


I. xxxv. 56, 
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have been new and unprecedented : Al- 
lowing this, there was no impropriety in 
the uſe of miracles among a rude un- 
civilized people. But, when the world 
became more poliſhed, and by the fre- 
quency of impoſture more ſuſpicious and 
inquiſitive, it was highly proper that 
the ſpecies of proof by which any new 
ſyſtem was confirmed, ſhould be previ- 
ouſly notified, or be ſuch as men had 
been in the habit of attending to. 'Ihis 
applies to the Jews, the witneſſes of the 
miracles of Jeſus. They were much pre- 
poſſeſſed againſt him, and it was of im- 
portance that the proof from this quar- 
ter ſhould appear in the moſt unexcepti- 
onable light. Jeſus had this in his eye, 
in the anſwer given to the diſciples of the 
Baptiſt, inquiring if he was the Chriſt, 
He directs them to his miracles, in proof 
that he was, and appeals to the predic» 
tions of the ſame prophet who had de- 
ſcribed the character and performances of 
their maſter *. 


P Matth. xi. 15. II. XXIV. 5. 6. 
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Tux credibility of the miracles of je- 
fus is allo aſcertained by the prevailing 
perſuaſion of his ability to perform 
them: A perſuaſion which muſt have 
been founded either on perſonal obſer- 
vation, or on the fame of the mira- 
cles. From this perſuaſion many were 
diſpoſed to apply to him for exerciſing 
his power. From attending to the cir- 
cumſtances of the perſons applying, it is 
abſurd to ſuppoſe, that the applications 
could ſpring from any other ſource. Jeſus 
had no ſplendid favours to beſtow, ſuch as 
have a tendency either to biaſs or to cor- 
rupt the mind. He had none of that out- 
ward glare about him, which allures the 
multitude. Beſides, ſome who applied 
were in the higher ſtations of life, or di- 
ſinguiſhed by their virtue, We are not 
ſurpriſed to ſee Veſpaſian courted in this 
way by the Alexandrians, a ſuperſtitious 
and laviſh people “: He was their new 
maſter, and an abſolute prince, But 
when we ſee perſons of all ranks applying 
to Jeſus, whoſe external appearance was 


Tacitus. 
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not enticmg, and from whoſe patronage 
nothing was to be expected, we muſt be 
at a loſs to account for it, except in the 
manner already taken notice of. The ap- 
plication of the Roman centurion is the 
leſs exceptionable, from attending to the 
circumſtances of his country and pro- 
feſſion. It could iſſue from no Jewiſh 
prejudice. It could have no worldly in- 
tereſt as the object; nothing except tha 
relief of his diſtreſſed ſervant for whom 
he applies. Jeſus had promiſed at his 
deſire, that he would come and heal him. 
He doth not ſimply teſtify his grateful 
fenſe of the intended favour, or only de- 
elare his perſuaſion, that Jeſus was able 
to grant it; but he ſinks and labours in 
expreſſing the ſtrength of his perſuaſion: 
« Lord, I am not worthy that thou 
« ſhouldeſt come under my roof, but 
« ſpeak the word, and my ſervant ſhall 
« be healed. For I am a man under au- 
« thority, having ſoldiers under me, and 
« ſay unto this man, Go, and he goeth, 
and to another, Come, and he cometh, 
and to my ſervant, Do this, and he doth 
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« jt &. In like manner, when we ſee the 
ruler of the ſynagogue falling at the feet 
of Jeſus, and beſecching him to viſit his 
only child who lay dying +; when we 
ſee the nobleman from Capernaum be- 
ſeeching him to come and heal his ſon; 
preſſing his requeſt, unſhaken by the 
appearance of neglet f; we can have no 
doubt that they were firmly perſuaded 
of the power of Jeſus to grant their re- 
queſt, and cannot aſlign any motive, ex- 
cept the obvious one, why they choſe to 
apply to him, 

THE greatneſs of the miracles alſo con- 
ſirms their credibility. If any actions can 
be called miraculous, thoſe of Jeſus are in- 
diſputably ſo. In the fimpleſt inſtances 
of cures performed, we find always ſome 
circumſtances fixing this point; ſuch as, 
that the diſeaſe was, in its nature, incu- 
rable, that it was inveterate, and had 
baffled every effort of art; that it was 
inſtantaneouſly removed, by a ſingle 
word, ſometimes without it, or by ap- 


®* Matth. viii. 8. 9, T Luke viii, 41. 
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plications from which, in a natural way, 
no relief was to be expected *. In the 
higher inſtances of exertion, ſuch as rai- 
ſing -the dead, we have no difficulty in 
determining them to have been miracu- 
lous. To explain them in any other 
way, is an attempt which muſt iſſue in 
confuſion and abſurdity; on which ac- 
count very few have engaged in it. But 
it is of confequence to obſerve, that 
works ſo great could never have been 
admitted as true, by a ſcrupulous and in- 
quifitive age, had there been any doubt 
of their certainty, Their greatneſs, which 
all had occaſion to know, and which 
none ever contradicted, ſecures them a- 
gainſt the ſuſpicion of impoſture. Impo- 
ſtors ſeldom deal in great tricks: This 
would offend too much againſt probabi- 
lity, and put men on the ſearch. They 
_ uſually ſatisfy themſelves with little 
ones, becauſe they are leſs open to ſuſ- 
picion, and more eaſily gain credit, 

Ix the ſame light, we may alſo view 
the number of the miracles. It is evident 


v Anointipg with clay the eyes of a man born 
blind. 
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from the hiſtory, that Jeſus -wrought 
a great many, From ſome circumſtan- 
ces, it is probable, that there were 
many *, of which we have no account, 
It would be improper to ſay what num- 
ber of miracles is neceſſary to eſta- 
bliſh the credit of a divine miſſion: But 
if they are once admitted in proof, e- 
very new miracle is ſuppoſed to exhibit 
a new argument in its ſupport. It is alſo 
a point of fact, that there never has yet 
appeared any impoſtor, pretending to do 
a great many ſurpriſing works. One in- 
ſtance or two is commonly all that we 
are told of, With much wiſdom they 
would not venture to ſtretch too far, leſt 
the fallacy ſhould be detected. The mi- 
racles of Jeſus diſtinguiſh themſelves 
from all ſuch efforts, by this very cir- 
cumſtance. They are ſo numerous, that 
we can have no ſuſpicion of artifice or 
impoſition in the performance. | 

Tux variety of the miracles is a circum- 
ſtance diſtinct, yet not remote from their 
number, and ſerving the fame end. As 


John xxi. 25, 
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no impoſtor ever pretended to perform 
a great number of miracles, ſo to one 
ſpecies of them they always, or uſually 
limited themſelves. It was the num— 
ber and variety of the miracles of Mo- 
ſes, Which at laſt perſuaded the ma- 
gicians, that the power by which he 
wrought them was divine. From the va- 
riety of effects in the univerſe, we con- 
clude the exiſtence of an almighty deſign- 
ing cauſe. One effect or two, or a few of 
the ſame kind, may be inadvertently a- 
ſcribed to chance ; but a variety of effects, 
all mutually diſtinguiſhed, and each per- 
fect in its kind, ſuggeſt the idea of a per- 
fect agent, powerful and deſigning, em- 
ployed in bringing them about. From 
the variety of the miracles of Jeſus, it is 
reaſonable to draw a concluſion in fa- 
vour of their reality and credibility. 
For inſtance, the reſtoring of ſight to the 
blind, in only a few cafes, may be aſcri- 
bed to art or chance. In a great many ca- 
ſes the ſuppoſition becomes quite impro- 
bable; in proportion as the caſes increaſe, 
the improbability of the ſuppoſition in- 
creaſes alſo, But if the perſon who gives 
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ſight to the blind, ſhall alſo cauſe the deaf 
to hear, and the dumb to ſpeak ; much 
more if he ſhall raiſe the dead to life, and 
not in one ſingle caſe, but in a variety of 
caſes, we have then all the ſatisfaction on 
the ſubject which the moſt ſcrupulous 
perſon can deſire. 

IT is alſo to be obſerved, that the mi- 
racles of Jeſus were wrought openly, 
without concealment or diſguiſe, Pa- 
gan antiquity furniſhes us with accounts 
of miracles, and of miraculous inter- 
courſes betwixt men and their deities : 
but the ſcene of them 1s always laid 
out of the reach of obſervation and diſco- 
very. Modern miracles alſo have in a 
great meaſure owed their being to the 
ſame ſource. When Jeſus began the 
working of miracles, he did not retire in- 
to deſerts or corners, as if there had been 
ſomething in the operation to be kept ſe- 
cret, or which, if difcloſed, would bring 
the whole into diſcredit. But as he ap- 
peared in the world on purpoſe to in- 
ſtrut it, and as for this purpoſe his doc- 
ctrine was delivered in public, ſo his mi- 
racles, which were exhibited chiefly for 
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the ſupport of the doctrine, were public 
alſo. Some of the miracles, from their 
nature, were more private than others; 
yet privacy was never induftriouſly 
ſought after, except where the reaſons 
of it are obvious. An inſtance or two of 
this kind cannot be ſuppoſed to invali- 
date the credibility of great numbers 0- 
penly performed Conſidering the oppo- 
ſition of the world, it would not have 
been unreaſonable, had the miracles of 
Jeſus been leſs public; in ſome cales he 
might have changed his ordinary manner 
with propriety: But to the laſt he 
perſiſted in it; for inſtance, at the re- 
ſurrection of his friend Lazarus only a lit- 
tle before his own death. The openneſs 
of the miracles was. therefore a defi- 
ance to the maliee, and a defiance to 
the incredulity of the world ; it being as 
true of his miracles, as he aſſerted it to be 
of his doctrine, © I ſpake openly to the 
« world. I ever taught in the ſynagogue 
« and in the temple, whither the Jews al- 
« ways reſort; and in ſecret have I ſaid no- 


« thing *.“ 


* Joh. IViil, 20. 
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Tux credibility of the miracles is not a 
little ſtrengthened by attending to the 
numbers and complexion of the witneſles: 
At the mouth of two or three witneſ- 
« ſes,” ſays the law of Moles, © every 
thing ſhall be eſtabliſhed.” In the pre- 
ſent caſe, then, there is no ſcantineſs of 


evidence; moſt of the miracles being wit- 


neſſed by multitudes who ſaw, and ſome 
of whom narrowly ſcrutinized every cir- 
cumſtance, Let us obſerve who theſe 
witneſſes were. It is not fair to. fay 
that they conſiſted of an undiſcerning 
multitude; for in this multitude were 
included both enemies and friends, Vet, let 


us ſuppoſe for a little that the credibility 


of the miracles of- Jeſus reſts — on 
the teſtimony of the latter. 


THE' teſtimony of a friend in any nice 
caſe is commonly looked upon with ſuſ. 


picion, In the preſent caſe, the teſtimo- 
ny of the diſciples of Jeſus deſerves a great 
deal of credit. They had the beſt oppor- 


tunities of obſerving every thing import- 


ant to be known in the private life of their 

maſter, They were conſtantly about his 

perſon, and muſt neceſſarily have been put 
Mm 
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an the ſecret, had there been any thing in 
the miracles which required ſecreſy. Ju- 
das was one of the twelve apoſtles. He 


is entirely ſilent on this head : He had the 
ſtrongeſt reaſon to unveil the deceit, if 


there had been any. It muſt have ren- 
dered his treaſon more highly meritori- 
ous with the enemies of Jeſus, and muſt 
have alſo blunted the edge of his own re- 
morſe. His filence therefore gives great 
weight to the teſtimony of the other ele- 
ven apoſtles, and removes all ſuſpicion of 
partiality or artifice in the evidence which 
they give. It is not to be doubted that 
2 had a conſiderable intereſt in the ſuc- 
ceſs of the miracles; but it is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved, that moſt of the miracles were but 
unſatisfying objects to men whoſe minds 
were elated with gay proſpects. The mi- 
racles of Jeſus were almoſt the only marks 
of external grandeur which he had about 
him, and withal were rather mortifying 
to their ambition and ſecular views. 
The views of the multitude were the 
ſame with thoſe of the diſciples. They 
were aſtoniſhed at the miracles of ſe- 
ſus, but they regarded them chiefly as 


Ei 
ſamples of his power, as a temporal ma- 
narch, It was after feeding ſome thou- 
ſands of them miraculouſly, that they 
propoſed to make him a king. In this 
miracle they could not poſſibly be decei- 
ved; and it could ſerve no purpoſe to im- 
poſe the deceit on others. Beſides, it is 
highly probable, that ſome of theſe very 
thouſands afterwards joined in the po- 
pular cry againſt Feſus, and; on that ac- 
count, had every motive determining 
them to unveil the deceit, in caſe there 
had been any. 

In any controverted caſe, the evidence 
of an enemy is always thought to be im- 
portant and deciſive. Now the enemies 
of Jeſus for the moſt part were witnefles of 
his miracles, and it is no leſs true, that 
they acknowledged them to have been 
wrought. The public manner of work- 
ing the miracles rendered the preſence of 
enemies unavoidable, It was a bait to 
their vigilance and curioſity which they 
would greedily ſwallow. They wit⸗ 
neſſed his miracles, with an intention to 
improve them, as they did his words, 
to his diſadvantage. Had they been 
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prompted by no matives of any kind, Jeſus 
would have ſupplied the defect, from a re- 
gard to their conviction, and to the cre- 
dibility of his miracles. Accordingly 
we ſee him ſelecting places and ſeaſons 
for working, where enemies were 
moſt likely to be preſent. In the caſes 
of caſting out a devil,, and of raifing 
Lazarus, two important miracles, we ſee 
that enemies were preſent; nay we- ſee 
them acknowledging the fact, which they 
would have been extremely unwilling to 
do, had it not been unavoidable. 

Tus unbelieving turn of the age in 
which the miracles of Jeſus appeared, may 
alſo be produced in ſupport of their cre- 
dibility.. It is true, that the Jews have 
been taxed with credulity by heathen wri- 
ters. It is alſo true, by the teſtimony of 
their on hiſtorian, that at this period 
they were the eaſy prey of impoſture. But 
on the ſubject of the character and per- 
formances of Jeſus, it is evident that they 
were as incredulous as men can be ſup- 
poſed. Full of prejudice againſt his per- 
ſon, and enraged by the diſappointment 
of their proſpects, they were habitually 
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in the humour of cavilling at his words 
and actions. Yet their prejudices and paſ- 
ſions never tranſported them ſo far as to 
diſpute the fats; With reſpect to the 
world in general; i it may be affirmed; that 
this age was of all others the moſt learned 
and inquiſitive; an age the leaſt proper 
for attempting to impoſe upon it any thing 
new or extraordinary, either not highly 
credible in itſelf, or unſupported by ſuf- 
ficient teſtimony. With reſpect to the 
Jews, the religion of Jeſus was conſtruct- 
ed by them, as threatening the diffolu- 
tion of their own: On this account the mi- 
racles which ſapported it would be look- 
ed upon with a jealous eye, and narrowly 
ſearched into. They ſtood the fiery trial 
of that age, and now of many ſucceeding 
ones. They fill ſhine with their native 


truth and beauty, and only ſhine the 


brighter by the abſurd attempts which 
have been made to obſcure them. 


Ir is a point of fact, that at the very 
time when the miracles were wrought, 
ſome of them did undergo a ſevere ſcru- 
tiny. The reaſons of this ſcrutiny are ob- 
vious from- what has been obſerved, The 
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enemies of Jeſus were urged to it by the 
increaſe of his miracles, and by his increa- 
fing reputation. They refolved to examine 
if any deceit or defect were to be found. 

There is one iniracle, on which we are 
told they riſked making the ſcrutiny; the 
caſe of giving ſight to a man who had 

been born blind &. In the detail given of 
the ſcrutiny, we muſt obſerve the paſſons of 
curioſity and jealouſy violently agitating 
the inquirers. The ſurpriſe of the neigh- 
bours at the extraordinary cure gave oc- 
caſion to the perſon being brought be- 
fore the Phariſees . At firſt, they only 
aſk him how he had received. his fight; to 
which queſtion a reply is made diſtin- 
guiſhed by its ſimplicity. He put clay 
4 on mine eyes, and I waſhed and do 
« ſee 2 Upon this, they object againſt the 
poſſibility of the miracle from the alled- 
ged character of the performer; and a- 
gain apply to the poor man, not for in- 
formation, but to have his opinion on 
this very point. Diſſatisfied with his o- 
pinion, and ſeeming to ſuſpect his veraci- 


# John is + Job, 1. 13. + Joh. v. 15 
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ty, they apply to the parents, to know if 
this man was their ſon, if he had been 
born blind, and by what means his fight. 
was reſtored, The anſwer feceived from 
the parents is clear and full on every 
point falling under their knowledge, 
points of great importance towards fix» 
ing the truth of the miracle; for the reſt, 
they refer to the declaration af their fon, 
To the man himſelf the Phariſees again 
apply in a way the molt effectual to ſhake 
kis former declaration, had it not been 
conſiſtent with truth: Give God the 
« praiſe, we know that this man is a ſin- 
« ner *,” His reply on this occaſion till - 
preſerves the beautiful ſimplicity which 
characteriſes his whole behaviour: © Whc- 
« ther he be a ſinner or no, I know not. 
One thing I know, that whereas I was 
« blind, now I ſee 3.“ With the moſt 
anxious curioſity, and with as little ſuc- 
ceſs, they continue the ſearch, till check 
ed and overcome by a diſplay of unſha- 
ken boldneſs, which nothing leſs than 
truth could inſpire. 


Sour of the miracles of Jeſus have their 


, Joh, xi. 24. t Joh. v. 25. 
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eredibility confirmed by the ridiculous 
attempts of his enemies to invalidate 
them, not by calling in queſtion the 
fact, but by aſcribing it to ſome other 
agency, or by cavilling at ſome trifling 
circumſtance in the performance. When 
Jeſus opened the eyes of the man born 
blind; when in preſence of theſe cavillers 
he healed the impotent man at the pool 
of Betheſda, on the Sabbath- day, their ta- 
king ſuch offence at this one circumſtance, 
the time of working and maintaining 
it ſo firmly, muſt create a preſumption, 
that the miracles were unexceptionable 
in every other reſpect. Their virulence 
and perſonal abuſe on theſe occaſions 
form a preſumption to the ſame purpoſe. 
When men of diſhoneſt minds are ſeverely 
preſſed by facts, inſtead of combating 
them directly, they will ſeize on any one 
detached circumſtance, either unimport- 
ant, or incidental, if poſſible to give the 
whole complex caſe an unfavourable a- 
ſpect. Such was the conduct of the ene- 
mies of Jeſus on ſeveral occaſions. 

THE ſacred hiſtorians give us one me- 


morable inſtance of abſurd animoſity a- 
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gainſt him on account of his miracles ; 
I mean, when it was alledged and main- 
tained, that he caſt out devils by the a- 
gency of the devil. Perhaps this inſtance 
is ſelected from others of the ſame kind 
on account of its abſurdity : There was 
brought to him,” ſays the hiſtorian, 
* one poſſeſſed with a devil, blind, and 
dumb, and he healed him, inſomuch 
« that the blind and dumb both ſpake 
* and ſaw *,” Each circumſtance in the 
miracle is ſo clear, that there could be 
no doubt of its reality, The people in 
amazement cry out, Is not this the ſon 
of Davidj?”” Ihe enemies of Jeſus 
with indignation reply, This fellow 
« doth not caſt out devils, but by Belae- 
bub the prince of the devils :“ An al- 
legation which evidently diſcloſes how 
little their reaſon and how much their 
paſſions were exerciſed on the ſubject. 
They blacken the miracle, becauſe they 
cannot deſtroy it; and, at the ſame time, 
give it ati honourable teſtimony, by at- 
tempting its deſtruction in open defiance 


Matth. xii. 22, + Matth. v. 23, 1 Matth. v. 24. 
Nn 
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to truth and common ſenſe. Every 
« kingdom,” ſays Jcſus on this occaſion, 
« divided againſt itſelf is brought to de- 
« ſolation ; and every city or houſe di- 
« vided againſt itſelf cannot ſtand ; and 
« if Satan caſt out Satan, how then ſhall 
his kingdom ſtand ** | 

Bux all ſuch attempts, in early or latter 
times, the miracles of Jeſus have conſide- 
rably gained in point of credibility, They 
reſemble ſome magnificent pillar, againſt 
which the ſtorms of many ages have ſpent 
their fury in vain : Or rather they re- 
ſemble the everlaſting hills, which ſtand 
not only unſhaken, but whoſe verdure is 
improved, by the winds and rains which 


beat upon them. 


S E C T. III. 
f the bee which give a Luſtre to the 


Miracles. 


TE miracles of Jeſus are not only cre- 
dible, but poſleſs a peculiar dignity and 


„Matth. xii. 25. 26. 
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grace, correſponding to the dignity of the 
perſon who performed them, and of the 
religion which they were wrought to e- 


Rabliſh. 
Tat miracles derive their luſtre, in 


ſome degree, from 'the circumſtances 
which eſtabliſh their credibility. Such 
are particularly, their greatneſs, their num- 
ber, their variety, Theſe qualities, to 
whatſoever ſubject they belong, excite ſub- 
lime or pleaſant ideas in the mind of the 


beholder. When we view them in the 
works of nature, we conclude theſe works 
to be the effects, not of chance, but of de- 
ſign. That the miracles of Jeſus, by their 

greatneſs, number, and variety, acquire a 
ſplendor, and make a ſublime ſubje& of 
contemplation, no perſon will deny, who 
has either judgment or honeſty to admire 
the following deſcription of the prophet, 
when only viewing them at a diſtance; 
« The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place 
« ſhall be glad for them, and the deſart 
« ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the roſe. 
* It ſhall bloſſom abundantly, and rejoice 
even with joy and ſinging, They ſhall 
« ſee the glory of the Lord, and the ex- 
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« cellency of our God. Then the eyes of 
* the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of 
s the deaf ſhall be unſtopped. Then ſhall 
« the lame man leap as an hart, and the 
tongue of the dumb ſing: For in the 
« wilderneſs ſhall waters break out, and 
* ſtreams in the deſart.“ 

Txt gradation or riſe in the miracles is 
a circumſtance not to be overlooked, 
They are not crowded into any one pe- 


riod of the life of Jeſus, but they dig- 
nify and adorn the whole. And, if there 


be any ſuperiority in this reſpect, we 
will find it, where we naturally look 
for it, in the middle, or rather to- 
wards the cloſe of his miniſtry, when 
we expect to find his zeal burning with its 
brighteſt flame. This circumſtance is 
very obſervable in the miracles of Moſes. 
The miracle of the rod turned into a ſer- 
pent; of the hand of Moſes becoming 
leprous, the hand in which the rod 
was to perform ſuch wonders; and the 
whole ſucceſſion of the ſubſequent mi- 


* Iſa xxxv. 1. 2—56. 
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racles follow each other in a ſeries ſo re- 
gularly progreſſive, that, though only a 
piece of hiſtory, they have the effect of 
elevating wonderfully the imagination 
of the reader, The plague ſent on the 
firſt- born of man and beaſt with great 
propriety terminates the gradation K. I 
{hall not pretend to fay, that the grada- 
tion in the miracles of Jeſus is equally re- 
gular: Yet ſomething of this kind is ex- 
tremely obſervable. By attending to 
the order of time in which they were 
'wrought, it appears, that the curing of dif- 
eaſes was among the firſt , and raifing the 
dead to life ſome of the laſt, of theſe per- 
formances. Of this latter, was te re- 
ſurrection of Lazarus, the moſt impor- 
tant and beſt atteſted of all the miracles, 
To the beauty of the gradation, Jefus 
ſeems to have had ſome regard, in his re- 
ply to the diſciples of John inquiring, 
whether he was the Chriſt, or if they muſt 
look for another: © Go,” ſays Jeſus, © and 
„tell John the things you hear and ſee, 


* Homer's deſcription of a peſtilence, lliad 1. 
will naturally occur to the learned reader, 
+ Matth, iv, 24. Ch. viii. 2, 5. 
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The blind receive their ſight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleanſed, and 
„ the deaf hear, the dead are raiſed up, 
« and the poor have the goſpel preached 
to chem . 

TE miracles of Jeſus ſerve to diſplay the 
beauties of his perſonal character. It will be 
found, that the greater part of the miracles 
were wrought in conſequence of applica- 
tion or intreaty. On theſe occaſions, the 
conduct of Jeſus is adorned with the moſt 
delicate expreſſions of compliance and pity. 
The inſtance of the leper, who applied 
for himſelf, as Jeſus came down from the 
mountain +; of the centurion, applying 
for a favourite ſervant ; of the ſick of 
the palſy, brought in his bed, and let 
down by the roof ||; of the ruler, whoſe 
daughter lay at the point of death, and 
expired before his arrival &; are ſo many 
occaſions which diſplay that divine com- 
paſſion which was ever open to the cries 
of the miſerable : A compaſſion ſurmount- 


* Matth. xi. 4. 5. | 
+ Matth, viii. 3. t v. 8. Luke v. 18. 
Luke vii. 41. 
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ing every obſtacle, unconquerable by op- 
poſition, and with dignity triumphing o- 
ver it, The circumſtances of the laſt 
mentioned application are remarkably 
beautiful, We ſee a ruler of the ſyna- 
gogue falling down at the feet of Je- 
fus, beſeeching him to come into his 
houſe; the more importunate in his in- 
treaty, as probably he had been either an 
enemy, or liable to the imputation, of be- 
ing one, and on that account alſo the 
more doubtful of fucceſs; to crown all, 


his caſe pitiable and preſling: “ He 
« had one only daughter about twelve, 


« and ſhe lay a dying.” As Jeſus went 
to the houſe, the people crowded about 
him, and in the throng, a moſt compaſſio- 
nate cure was wrought, only by touching 
the hem of his garment. In the mean time, 
the young woman expires, and meſſages 
are ſent to prevent his taking any further 
trouble. This new diſtrefs has the effect 
of heightening the compaſſionate favour. 
It inſtantly drew forth from the mouth 
of Jeſus that reviving declaration, the 
prelude of the miracle : Fear not; be- 
lieve only, and ſhe ſhall be made whole &.“ 


Luke viii 
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BRAU TIrvI as theſe inſtances are; yet 
they yield to others, where Jeſus wrought 
his miracles without application. To 
prevent intreaty, to watch for opportuni- 
ty of doing good to others, is the very 


eſſence-of a benevolent character, and is 


the perfection of an amiable one. The 
miraculous draught of fiſhes * is perhaps 
one of the loweſt of theſe inſtances. We 
cannot ſuppoſe, that the diſciples could 
either ask or expect ſuch an appearance in 
their favour. But, as the miracle, by its 
greatneſs, was fitted to inſpire every ſenti- 
ment of reſpect; ſo the occaſion of working 
it ſerved to give a full opening into the 
indulgent character of their maſter, at the 
moment of his calling them. His en- 
tering ſoon after into Peter's houſe, and 
healing his wife's mother, who lay ſick of 
a fever t, was alſo an act of indulgence, 
and peculiarly fitted to ſecure the attach- 
ment of this zealous diſciple. The feed- 
ing of thouſands miraculouſly with a 
few loaves and fiſhes, gives a happy and 
ſtriking inſtance of an attention deſcend- 


Luke v. 1, + Matth. viii. 14. 
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ing to the moſt ordinary wants of men. 
The caſes of diſpoſſeſſion have the _ 
humane aſpect, where the miſery w 

great, and no application ſuppoſcable, nor 


any defire of relief. 
TakRk are two inſtances of ſuch di- 


ſtreſſes as every day occur, in which we 
ſee Jeſus interpoſing, unaſked, with the 
moſt exquiſite ſenſibility. One is a caſe 
of infirm old age; the other, of youth 
cut off in its bloom; diſtreſſes mortifying . 
to the pride of man, and always deeply 
affecting a generous mind. Wilt thou be 
« made whole?” ſays Jeſus to the old 
man lying at the pool of Betheſda *. The 
helpleſſneſs of diſtreſſed old age cannot 
be painted in more lively colours, than in 
the ſimple account which the man gives of 
himſelf; as never was relief diſpenſed with 
more grace and dignity : * Jeſus ſaith to 
„him, Riſe, take up thy bed and walk f.“ 
The other diſtreſs is {till of a more tender 
kind, the untimely death of an only ſon ; 
a diſtreſs always great, but on the preſent 
occaſion heightened by the concurrence of 


John v. 5. 1 John v. 6. 
Oo 
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affecting circumſtances, Jeſus © went in- 
% to a city called Naim, Now, when he 
came nigh to the gate of the city, be- 
« hold there was a dead man carried out, 
the only ſon of his mother, and ſhe was 
* a widow. And much people of the 
* city was with her *.“ In attending to 
the narration, we ſympathize deeply with 
the diſtreſs of the ſorrowful mother, we 
even participate in the ſympathy and ſor- 
row of the attendants. Such a diſtreſs was 
adapted to the divine pity of Jeſus, 
« When the Lord ſaw her, he had com- 
« paſſion on her, and ſaid unto her, Weep 
« not ; and“ he came and touched the 
bier, and ſaid, Young man, ariſe .“ And, 
leſt the immediate object of the miracle 
ſhould eſcape us, the hiſtorian has ſhut up 
the account of it with obſerving, that Je- 
ſus « delivered him to his mother ||.” Great 
actions in ordinary life have often much 
of the terrible in them; if they have 
beauties, yet they are uſually of the aw- 
ful kind: But, in the miracles of Jeſus, 


Luke vii. 11. 12. + Luke vii, 13. 
+ Luke v. 14. [Luke v 15, 
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there is nothing alarming; they were 
hurtful to none, and beneficial to all who 
felt their influence. We naturally wiſh 
ourſelves to have been ſpectators of thoſe 
agreeable ſcenes. This was the charm 
which overpowered the ſtupidity or pre- 
judices of the multitudes, when the other 
charms of the miracles ſeemed to have o- 
perated faintly. On occaſion of one of 
the loweſt exertions, the multitude was 
capable of making the following reflec- 
tion: «He hath done all things well; he 
* maketh both the deaf to hear, and the 
dumb to ſpeak &.“ 

Tux miracles of Jeſus expreſs with 
much energy the genius of his religion, 
The genius of the Moſaic religion was ri- 
gorous and ſevere, The miracles of Mg- 
ſes, for the greater part, were fitted to in- 
ſpire terror. Rivers flowing with blood; 
ſeas divided, ſtopt in their courſe, and re- 
coiling again; burning mountains, thun- 
ders, darkneſs, tempeſt; are all grand ob- 


* Mark vii, 249, Every Greek ſcholar muſt per- 
ceive that z«aws, beautifully, loſes much of its e- 
nergy in the tranſlation, | 
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jets: But they overwhelm the mind, 
and we tire in contemplating them. 
The miracles of Jeſus have their luſtre 
wholly of a different kind. They are 
mild, and pleaſant to behold. Every mi- 
racle preſents us with objects which not 
only excite wonder, but are agreeable to 
the imagination; on ſome occaſions, the 
neceſſities of men liberally ſupplied ; on 
others, health, vigour, and even life, 
reſtored, The enemies of Jeſus were 
as malicious as they were active in oppo- 
ſing him. Their malice and activity he 
could have eaſily overpowered by inflict- 
ing plagues on them, as Moſes did. In- 
Read of this, his miracles are uniformly” 
gracious, expreſſive of the mild genius of 
his religion, and of the benevolent deſign 
of his appearance. 

Tart miracles of Jeſus ſerve to cons» 
vey his inſtructions with the greater 
meaning and dignity. To overturn 
prejudices foftered by falſe notions of 
religion and ſtrengthened by age, and 
to ſubſtitute good principles in their place, 
muſt be a matter of great delicacy, and will 


E 


always require the moſt vigorous exer- 
tions. It was obſerved, that this was one 
great object of the parables of Jeſus. It 
was an object of his whole miniſtry, and, 

with infinite propriety, enters into his mi- 
racles, The prejudices of the world a- 
gainſt his perſon, made it proper that he 
ſhould work miracles, There were alſo 
prejudices which no power leſs than that 
of miracles could be ſuppoſed to combat 
with any probability of ſucceſs, and a- 
gainſt which we find particular miracles 
oppoſed. 

Tua calamittes are always the offfpring 
of crimes, is one prejudice to which the 
depraved nature of man is exceedingly 
prone ; the Jews of thoſe times were 
much under the power of it: To weigh 
merit in the ſcales of fortune, to meaſure 
the favour or diſpleaſure of the Heity by 
outward circumſtances, is a ſentiment ex- 
ceedingly faulty in the eye of reaſon, and 
which required correction, We are told, 
in the goſpel-hiſtory, of ſome who came 
to Jeſus under the power of this preju- 
dice, telling him of the Galileans whoſe 


blood Pilate had mingled with their ſacri- 
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fiees *. On that occaſion, he expoſes the 
danger and abſurdity of the error by 
plain illuſtration, and alſo by a parable, 
On occaſion of ſeeing a man who had 
been born blind, the diſciples of Jeſus 
fall into the ſame miſtake f. Whether 
did this man fin, or his parents, that he 
was born blind ? Jeſus in a moment ſolves 
the difficulty by reſtoring him to the uſe 
of his ſight. He did ſo without going 
out of his ordinary tract. Miracles made 
a part of his work; and his compaſſion 
always prompted him : But the occaſion 
called for an extraordinary interpoſition; 
and the miraculous cure was the moſt ef- 
fectual expedient for forcing an acceſs to 
hearts fenced by prejudice againſt the 
common feelings of humanity. 

Tax Jews were alſo much prejudiced 
in favour of ceremonial duties, to the un- 
dervaluing of others uncontrovertedly 
moral. They had ſome countenance from 


their law in putting them on a level : But, 
by the traditions of the elders, the former 


had obtained a great ſuperiority, For in- 


*Luke xiii. 1. Þ John ix. 12. 
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ſtance, the command to ſanctify the 
ſeventh day of the week in honour of the 


Creator, had loſt with them its original 
{pirit, and was ſunk into ſuperſtition. A 
change 1n the day of the week for the acts 
of religious worſhip, was about to be in- 
troduced. Previouſly to this change, it 
was highly proper to undeceive them in 
their notions of the ſanctity of any day, 
as independent of divine authority, or as 
incompatible with the diſcharging any 
duty of morality, We know how Jeſus 
defended his diſciples, when they were 
cenſured for plucking a few ears of corn, 
as they paſled through a field on the Sab- 
bath day . But the doing of a miracle 
on that day was ftill more filencing than 
any reaſoning on the ſubject, 

THe preſence of a man who had his hand 
withered, and the inſidiouſneſs of his ene- 
mies, furniſhed him with an occaſion : Is 
te jit lawful to heal,” ſay they, © on the Sab- 
« bath-day ? that they might accuſe him.” 
Another hiſtorian j repreſents them as only 


0 Matth, Tii. 1.2. 17 Matth. v. 10. 
+ Luke vi. 7. 
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murmuring among themſelves, or watch - 
ing him, whether he would do it. With 
what graceful dignity does Jeſus proceed 
to ſilence their cavils, and to clear up the 
puzzling difficulty! « He knew their 
e thoughts; and ſaid to the man with 
« the withered hand, Riſe up, and 
« ſtand in the midſt. And he aroſe, and 
« ſtood forth. Then ſaid Jeſus unto them, 
« I will aſk you one thing: Is it lawful 
1 on the Sabbath day to do good, or to do 
evil? to ſave life or to deſtroy it? And, 
« looking around upon them all, he ſaid 
« to the man, Stretch forth thine hand ; 
„and he did ſo: And his hand was reſto- 
« red whole as the other: And they were 
« filled with madneſs “.“ This is not a 
fingle inſtance ; the miracles of healing 
the woman under an infirmity of eighteen 
years t, of healing the man of the drop- 
ſy J, of healing the lame man at the pool 


of Betheſda, were all performed on the 
Sabbath-day, and have the force of 


® Luke vi 7.—11. + Luke xiii, 11, 
t Luke xiv. 1, 
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the ſtrongeſt argument on tlie ſubject *. 

Ax unreaſonable antipathy againſt the 
Gentile world alſo characteriſed the Jews 
of this age: The wall of partition was now 
about to be levelled ; and, for this event, 
it was highly proper that the Jews ſhould 
be prepared. Jeſus prepares them for it 
in the beginning + and in the progreſs 
of his miniſtry : Many of the parables 
have this as their object f. But by applying 
the force of his miracles, by working 
them without diſtinction, at the entreaty, 
and for the benefit of Gentiles, this end 
was more effectually ſerved. What 
could have a more powerful tendency 
to perſuade this haughty people; that 
the bleffings of heaven were now to be 
imparted Sith an undiftinguiſhing libe- 
rality ? What ftronger incentive to an en- 
larged benevolence, and a virtuous emula- 
tion |? 

* The uſe which our Saviour made of his mira» 
cles for illuſtrating his dodrine, is explained more 
fully in Dr Gerard's excellent diſſertation on the 


evidence of Chriſtianity, 


+ John iv. t Luke xv, 
| The hiſtory of the acts of the apoſtles ſhows 


| how neceſſary it was, that the Jews ſhould be en- 
lightened on this ſubject. 
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ritual ſyſtem. On this ſubject, Jeſus choſe 
to . them, both in his plain and 
figurative diſcourſes. But even his mira- 
cles have a ſigniſicant language on the ſub- 
ject. None of them were exertions of 
mere power, or adapted to inſpire terror. 
That power was guided by mercy, and 
ſhone with its mildeſt glories. It could 
command the winds and the waves, it 
could raiſe the dead to life, and yet not 


give the alarm to the rulers of the world. 
The luſtre of his miracles was to iſſue 


from another ſource, He came to ſeek 
and to fave that which was loft: To heal 
the ſick, to cleanſe the lepers, to caſt out 
devils, to raiſe the dead, were exertions 
more expreſſive of his character, and of 
the deſign of his humble appearance, than 

others which might have' had a greater 
glare in the eye of the world, This 
circumſtance in the miracles ſerves to 
explain the reply of Jeſus to the diſciples 
of the Baptiſt : « Art thou he that ſhould 
5 come, or do we look for another,” 
„one ſplendid and triumphant! fjeſus 
* anſwered and ſaid unto them, Go 
* and ſhow John again the things which 
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« ye do hear and ſee.” Having enumera · 
ted his miraculous works, he concludes 
the reply with the following plain inſinu- 
ation of their excellency : * Bleſſed is he 
i whoſoever is not offended in me *. 
TE miracles of Jeſus derive much 
luſtre from his manner of working them. 
Simplicity and eaſe are qualities in any 
work, which ſhow it to advantage, and 
| heighten its value : If the materials be 
rude, and if the work produced be perfett, 
we muſt admire it the more on that 
account; and muſt alſo think with the 
greater reſpect of the abilities of the 
artiſt, 
| AccoRDINGLY, we ſee leis performing 
his miracles with the utmoſt ſimplicity of 
manner. They are often, to all appearance, 
caſual and incidental. At other times, he 
wrought his miracles, when prompted by 
intreaty, or where the occaſion offered ſo 
full, that it would have been out of cha- 
racer not to have wrought them. The 
manner of doing them is remote from all 
ſuſpicion of deceit or vain-glory, As no 
oſtentation is diſplayed before, ſo none 
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after the performance. Often he for- 
bade thoſe who were the objects of his 
goodneſs to ſpeak of the perſon to whom 
they were obliged; a hard prohibition to 
2 grateful mind! Often, as ſoon as the 
work was over, he withdrew into ſome 
private retreat. This circumſtance 
ſtrengthens the credibility of the mira- 
cles; but it does more; it exhibits them in 
their native beauty and dignity. It is in- 
deed hard to ſay whether the eaſe or digni- 
ty of the manner is mok ſtrongly expreſſed. 
To expel diſeaſes by a ſingle word, ſome- 
times without one; by a word to command 
the winds and waves; by a word to raiſe 
the dead bodies of men, ſometimes almoſt 
from corruption; are appearances which 


ſurpaſs all that we can imagine. | 
 Tarxxe are two great miracles of Jeſus, 


particularly diſtinguiſhed by the ſimplici- 
ty of the operation : The raiſing Jairus's 
daughter and the widow of Naim's ſon *, 


In the raifing of Lazarus from the grave, there 
is, at leaſt, the appearance of labour. The mind 
ol Jeſus was not only agitated with ſorrow on ae- 
count of the diſtreſs of his friends, but we ſee him 
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In both -inſtances, there is a beauty of 
manner ſuitable to the occaſion of them. 
In the latter inſtance, the interview was 
intirely accidental; no application made; 
no expectation of a miracle. At the 
fame time, the moſt ordinary work could 


entering upon the performance, as if it were an un- 
 eommon effort, It may be obſerved, that this mi- 
racle was wrought near the concluſion of his mini- 
ſry ; a period. diſtinguiſhed by the moſt vigorous 
conduct. His laſt diſcourſes bear all the marks of 
it, This miracle was one of the laſt, and, by at- 
[tending to its circumſtances, was alſo the greateſt 
of his miracles, We may look upon it therefore as. 
a laſt effort for the conviction ot his oppoſers ; and, 
on that account, we may expect every appearance 
of vigour in the execution, On other diſtreſsful 
occaſions, we' ſee him applying to God, Here was 
both a public and a private diſtreſs, His mind was 
ſoftened with pity and grief: At once he ſheds 
tears over the incredulity of the world, and over 
the grave of his friend, The appearance of labour 
in this miracle might alſo have the effect of prepa- 
ring, gradually, the minds of the witneſſes for what 
was to happen, and of ſtriking them with its ma- 
jeſty. We have ſomethinz ſimilar to this in the ſo- 
lemn deſcriptiou given of the creation of man, God. 
* ſaid, Let us make man in our image, and after our 
* likeneſs “.“ 
Gen · i. 26+ 


t 44 1 
hot have been accompliſhed with greates 
facility : © Jeſus came and touched the 
« bier, and they that bare him ſtood ſtill; 
and he ſaid, Young man, I ſay unto thee; 
* ariſe. And he that was dead fat up, and 
began to ſpeak *.” The ſame beauty of 
manner is obſervable in the other miracle. 
Jeſus had been ſent for by Jairus to ſee his 
daughter. When yet at ſome diftance he 
heard of her death. On approaching the 
houſe, he witneſſed all the ſolemnities of a 
ſorrow, of which his abſence or delay was 
the cauſe. The caſe was therefore intereſt · 
ing, and more ſolemnity of manner is to be 
expected than on any ordinary occaſion. 
The public character of Jairus, the preſence 
of his family and friends, the freſhneſs of 
the ſorrow, the noiſe of the mourners, 
their entire deſpair of the young woman 
ever being brought to life again, as they 
fix the credibility of the miracle, ſo they 
beſtow a luſtre on the ſimplicity with 
which it was performed : He went in, 
« and took her by the hand, and the maid 


e aroſe f. 


Luke vii- 14 15 f Matth. ix. 20 
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Tux ſimplicity of manner, diſplayed 
on other occaſions, requires no illuſtra- 
tion, The miracles derive no embelliſh- 
ment from the pen of the hiſtorian. The 


moſt laboured deſcription could not give 
us more {ſublime ideas of the performance, 
than the few ſimple words with which 
it is commonly accompanied. As when Je- 
ſus ſaid to the leper, „J will, be thou 
clean; and immediately his leproſy left 
« him *:” When he ſaid to the wind and 
ſea, Peace, be ſtill ; and the wind ceaſed, 
and there was a great calm :“ When 
he ſaid, Lazarus, come forth; and he 
that was dead came forth f.“ Theſe ex- 
preſſions bear a reſemblance, both in ſenti- 
ment and in ſound, to the following one, ſo 
much admired by Longinus : “ Let there be 
light; and there was light.“ To which 
the words of the pſalmiſt may be viewed 
as a paraphraſe : He ſpake, and it was 
« done; he commanded, and it ſtood 
« faft ||.” 

A few inſtances, where, beſides ſpeak- 
ing ſome words, other means were uſed, 


* Matth. viii, 4- + Mark 4+ 39, 1 John xi. 43. 44. 
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do not derogate from the ſimplicity of 
the miracles. In the application of theſe 
means, there is either ſome viſible pro- 
priety, or they are ſo very inconſidera- 
ble in their nature, that it wauld be ab- 
ſurd to aſcribe to their influence the mi- 
raculous effects produced. The ointment 
of clay, and the muddy pool of Siloam, 
could have no natural efficacy in making 
2 man ſee, who had been born blind *, 
The very baſeneſs of the materials dignifies 
the work, as it had the effect of rendering 
the miracle, which the enemies, of Jeſus 
attempted to overthrow, fo full of cir- 
cumſtances, and conſequently ſo credible, 
that they were in the end obliged to deſiſt 
from their enterprize. 

THE dignity of manner which diſtin» 
guiſhes the miracles of Jeſus gives them 
a ſuperiority to all other real or pretend- 
ed miracles. Among heathen miracles, 
thoſe of Veſpaſian recorded by Tacitus 
are looked upon to be the moſt reſpecta- 
ble f. From the ſuperiority of his ſta- 
tion in life, we are led to expect a cor- 
reſponding dignity of manner, We might. 


* Jo. ix, + Tac. hiſt. cap. iv. 
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venture to ſuppoſe, that the Emperor's 
miracles are credible; though there 
are many circumſtances which would 
lead us to preſume the contrary : Such 
as his not working any cures till he 
was applied to, and then working only 
two of the loweſt kind: Such as the 
riſe of the application, Monitu dei 
« Serapis;” which is ſaying, in other words, 
that it took its riſe from the prieſts of A- 
lexandria, fond, no doubt, of an oppor- 
tunity to ingratiate themſelves with their 
new maſter, We are told, accordingly, 
that the device had its effect: Miracula 
« evenere, queis coeleſtis favor, et quae- 
dam in Veſpaſianum inclinatio numi- 
« num, oſtenderetur.“ In fine, there is the 
circumſtance of the rank of the patients: 
« Ex plebe Alexandrina quidam,” is the 
account given of one of them; the o- 
ther is mentioned without any mark of 
diſtinction from the former: So that it 
would be making no ſtretch to ſay, that 
they were the fitteſt perſons to be practi · 
{ed upon. 

LET us now proceed to inquire, if the 


lameneſs of the miracle, in point of cre- 
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dibility, be compenſated by the dignity of 
manner in doing it. Here we will find 
ourſelves greatly diſappointed. The firſt 


object offering itfelf to our view, is the 
manner in which Veſpaſian received the 


application. We ſee this ſuppoſed won- 


der- worker partly making a jeſt of it, 


partly deſpiſing it, as a piece of flattery 
and profaneneſs. Upon the application be- 
ing urged, he begins to grow ſerious; he 
feels himſelf agitated by hopes and fears, 
the fear of diſappointment, and, cheared 
by his flatterers, the hope of fucceſs, 
Shal it be ſaid, that this 1s the perſon from 
whom we would expect a miracle ? Veſ- 
« paſtanus primo zrridere, aſpernari, at- 
* que illis inſtantibus modo famam va» 
« nitatis metuere, modo obſecratione ip- 
ſorum et vocibus adulantium in ſpem 
* induci“ But all ideas of dignity vaniſh 

from our minds: He becomes an object 
of contempt or pity, when we ſee him 
applying to the phyſicians to have their 
opinion about the probability of ſucceſs. 
Their opinion was favourable, and alſo 
feafoned with the moſt artful flattery. 
It was their opinion, therefore, which fi- 
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nally determined him, which diſſipated 
his fears, and inſpired that chearfulneſs 
in his countenance when ſetting about 
the operation, which is the only circum- 


ſtance that has the leaſt ſhadow of digni- 
ty. Add to this, that his proſperous for- 


tune, a point on which he was often flat- 


tered, ſeems, on this occaſion, to have in- 
toxicated his mind, and prompted him to 
the enterprize. This is the plain account 
of the tranſaction, as recorded by Taci- 
tus: © Igitur Veſpaſianus, cuncta fortu- 
* nae fuae patere ratus, nec quicquam ul- 
tra incredibile, laeto ipſe vultu juſſa 
« exſequitur *. It were eaſy to contraſt 
this miracle with the goſpel-miracles, on 


That the fairneſs of the quotations may appear, 
the whole paſſage is inſerted at full length, 

Per eos menſes, quibus Veſpaſianus Alexandriae 
ſtatos aeſtivis flatibus dies et certa maris opperieba- 
tur, multa miracula evenere, queis coeleſtis favor et 
quaedam in Veſpaſianum inclinatio numinum oſten- 
deretur. Ex plebe Alexandrina quidam oculorum ta- 


be notus genua ejus advolvitur, remedium coecitatis _ 


expoſcens gemitu, monitu Serapis dei, quem dedi- 
ta ſuperſtitionibus gens ante alios colit; precabatur- 


que Principem, ut genas et oculorum orbes dignare- 
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purpoſe to expoſe its abſurdity. The mi- 
racles of jeſus ſtand in need of no foils to 
diſplay their merit; but the power of pre- 


tur reſpergere oris exeremento. Alius manu aeger, 
eodem deo auctore, ut pede et veſtigio Caeſaris cal- 
caretur, orabat. Veſpaſianus primo irridere, aſper- 
nari; atque illis inſtantibus modo famam vanitatis 
metuere, modo obſecratione ipſorum et vocibus adu - 
lantium in ſpem induci. Poſtremo, aeſtimari a medi- 
cis jubet, an talis coecitas ac debilitas ope humana ſu- 
perabiles forent. Medici varie diſſerere: Huic non 
exeſam vim luminis, et rediturum ſi pellerentur ob- 
ſtantiae; illi elapſo in pravum artus, ſi ſalubris vis 
adhiberetur, poſſe integrari. Id fortaſſe cordi deis; 
et divino miniſterio Principem electum. Denique, pa- 
trati remedii gloriam penes Caeſarem, irriti lu- 
dibrium penes miſeros, fore. Igitur Veſpaſianus, cunc- 
ta fortunae ſuae patere ratus, nec quidquam ultra in- 
credibile, erecta quae adſtabat multitudine, juſſa exſe- 
quitur. Statim converſa ad uſum manus, ac coeco re- 
Juxit dies, | 

Tacit, Hiſt. lib. 4. pag. 353. edit. Lipſ. 

During the months which Veſpaſian paſſed at A- 
lexandria, awaiting a ſafe paſſage from the gentle 
weather returning with the ſummer, many miracles 
were wrought, whence was ſignified to Veſpaſian coe- 
leſtial favour, with the concurrence and- deſignation 
of the deities, A certain man of Alexandria, one of 
the commonality, noted for want of ſight, proſtra- 
ting himſelf at his feet, implored a cure for his blind» 
neſs, by premonition from Serapis, the god whom 
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judice itſelf cannot connect any ideas of 
dignity with the bare execution of orders, 
preceeded by every ſymptom of diſtruſt : 


that nation, devoted to ſuperſtition, adores beyond all 
others. He beſought the Emperor, that, with his 
ſpittle, he would condeſcend to waſh his cheeks and 
the balls of his eyes. Another lame in his hand, at 
the direction of the ſame god, prayed him to tread 
upon it, Veſpaſian at firſt derided and refuſed them, 
As they continued importunate, he wavered : Now, 
he feared the character and imputation of vanity ; a- 
non, was drawn into hopes, through the intreaties of 
the ſupplicaats, and the arguments of flatterers, At 
laſe, he ordered the phyſicians to examine, whether 
ſuch blindneſs and ſuch lameneſs were curable by 
human aid. The phyſicians reaſoned doubttully : 
* In this man, the power of ſight was not wholly 
te extinct, and would return, were the obſtacles re- 
% moved; the other man's joints were diſtorted, and 
« might be reſtored with regular preſſing and ſtràin- 
ing. To the gods, perhaps, the cure was well 
& pleaſing, and by them the Emperor was ordained 
« the divine inſtrument to accompliſh it, To con- 
« cluce, from the ſucceſs of the remedy, the glory 
« would accrue to the prince; if it tailed, the 
« wretches themſelves mult bear the derifion,” Ve. 
ſpaſian therefore, conceiving that within the reach of 
his fortune all things lay, and that nothing was any 
longer incredible, performed the taſk with a chear- 


ful countenance, before a multitude, intent upon the 
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Nor can we aſcribe much merit to a fit of 
high ſpirits, which proſperity and flattery 
may at any time produce. Such miracles 
one would have cauſe to be aſhamed of, 
or of any ſyſtem which they ſerved to 
ſupport. Had the miracles of Jeſus 

been of this ſtamp, whole volumes had 
been filled up in expoſing their abſurdities, 
But his miracles are not merely unex- 

ceptionable: They bear the teſt of the ni- 
ceſt examination; the more nearly and 
narrrowly they are viewed, we ſee more 
of an inherent ſplendor, The former have 
an artificial and wavering glare ; the lat- 
ter reſemble the bold and piercing rays of 
the ſun. 

To the apoſtles of Jeſus, his miracles 
had a moſt beautiful ſigniſicancy. They 
ferved not only to convince them of his 
divine miſſion, but furniſhed the moſt 
powerful antidote againſt the offence of 
the croſs, By the prejudices which they 
had imbibed from education, and national 
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Hue, Inſtantly, the lame hand recovered full ſtrength 
and upon the eyes of the blind light broke in · Gog+ 
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taſte, they were but ill prepared for wit- 
neſſing the ſufferings of their maſter, Me- 
lancholy ariſing from diſappointment was 
ſoon to ſucceed in room of the moſt flat- 
tering proſpects, But here was a medi- 
cine always at hand, effectual for expel - 
ling the poiſon, if they had only compo- 
ſure to uſe it. In the dark interval 
betwixt the agony of Jeſus and his re- 
ſurrection, it is not to be doubted, that 
the great miracles of his life would be 
under a cloud. But we may reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that the firſt impreſſions which 
they made on the diſciples would recur, 
and fave them from total deſpair. I am 
ſenſible, that the deſpair of the two diſ- 
ciples, whom Jeſus met on the road from 
Jeruſalem to Emmaus, may be produced 
to invalidate this allegation. But then, 
it is no more than we have reaſon to ex- 
pect, and what we know to be fact, that 
ſome of the twelve were men of flow- 
er apprehenſion, than others. Beſides, 
the hiſtory immediately following the 
reſurrection of Jeſus, exhibits a nota- 
ble inſtance of the effects produced by the 
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miracles of his life. After the diſciples 
had ſeen him riſen from the grave, ſome 
doubted. In order to remove all doubts 
from their minds, and to give them full 
ſatisfaction, he was pleaſed to mingle with 
them caſually, as they were fiſhing *; and, 
by his direftion, they obtained a mir 
lous draught: « They were not able to 
« draw the net, for the multitude of fiſhes,” 
The concluſion which the apoſtle John 
made on this occaſion, was exceedin gly juſt 
and natural : « Therefore, he ſaid unto Pe- 
« ter, It is the LordF”. It recalled the idea 
of his former miracles, and of the very 
miracle of Genneſareth | by which they 
had been determined to forſake their nets 
and follow him. His own reſurrection 
Was a ſubject which, though often men- 
tioned, none of them ha been able to 
comprehend. The poſſibility of it was 
not a ſubject of reaſoning : But it was in 
effect demonſtrated by the great miracles 
of raiſing the dead. One of theſe will be 
the ſubject of the * ſection. 


' John xi. 1 + xxi. v. + Luke v. 1. 
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SECT: Iv; 
Of the Reſurrection of Lazarus. 


Tus miracles of Jeſus furniſh ſuch vas 
riety of pleaſant ſpeculation, that it is 
Not to be wondered if we loſe ourſelves 
in them: At the fame time, they have 
ſuch a ſtriking ſimilarity of aſpect, that, 
for the greater part, the obſervations 
which we make on any one of them are 
applicable to all, | 

Taz miracle of raiſing Lazarus from 
the dead, is however an exception, It is 
unqueſtionably one of the greateſt of the 
miracles : It is the fulleſt, and moſt diverſi- 
fied in all its circumſtances, and has beau- 
ties peculiar to itſelf which demand our 
attention. - EEC | 

Ix the jr/? place, this miracle is remark- 
able, as an exertion of private friendſhip. 
It gives a ſanction to the exerciſe of this 
elegant affection, and diſplays the charac- 
ter of Jeſus in a moſt amiable light. It 


has been often obſerved, that , friendſhip 
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was deſigned by the Author of nature as a 
relief from the labours, and as a balſam to 
the troubles, of life. Jeſus Chriſt took on 
him all our innocent infirmities. His la- 
bours for the happineſs of men were great: 
From theſe he took reſpite in the endear- 
ments of friendſhip. He had one friend 
among his apoſtles, and one family 
among the multitude of his followers 
diſtinguiſhed by the honour of his frequent 
vilits, and now by his raiſing one of them 
from the grave. 

Tas ſickneſs of Lazarus, the diſtreſs of 
his ſiſters on that account, and the meſ- 
ſage which they ſend to Jeſus, are the cir- 
cumſtances which introduce the narra- 
tion of the wiracle. In the meſſage of 
the ſiſters, there is an energy and pathos 
which a perſon of tolerable ſenſibility 
muſt feel: It expreſſes at once their 
entire confidence in the friendſhip of Je- 
ſus, and the ardour of his affection. On 
other occaſions, the meſſages or applica- 
tions are ufually introduced with ſome re- 
ſpectful expreſſion of belief in his power: 
Lord, help me;” „If thou wilt, thou 
* canſt make me whole: Or they are di- 
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rect applications to his pity and goodneſs; 
But the preſent was the diſtreſs of a friend ; 
and, in this light, the application is made. 
No uncommon ardour, no vehemence. is 
expreſſed ; nothing but a ſimple mention 
of the caſe, and an implicit acquieſcence in 
his method of treating it:“ Therefore his 
« ſiſters ſent to him, ſaying, Behold, he 
* whom thou loveſt is ſick *”, 

Jesvs ſuſpends the exercife of his 
friendſhip. It will afterwards appear 
that he was determined by motives truly 
great: When he heard that Lazarus 
« was ſick, he abode two days ſtill in the 
* ſame place where he was 4.” Yet, in his 
behaviour, we may diſcern ſome traces of 
a concealed ſorrow, expreſſed in the fre- 
quent mention of his friend, and of his 
purpoſe to ſee him: Beſides, when he ſets 
out for Bethany, he does it in the face of 
remonſtrances made againſt his engaging 
in a ſcene of ſuch danger. On his arri- 
val there, we ſee the moſt graceful digni- 
ty diſplayed in an interview with one of 
the ſiſters; we behold his ſorrow begin- 


® Joh, 21. 3. ＋ Joh. xi. 4, 
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ning to ſwell by the time of his meeting 
with the other: © Martha ſaid to him, 
« Lord, if thou hadſt been here, my bro- 
« ther had not died. jeſus ſaith to her, 
« Thy brother ſhall rife again *.” On the 
approach of Mary, whoſe deeper grief is 
marked by her words, her geftures, and 
the grief of her attendants, language 
fails him ; he groans in ſpirit, and his ſoul 
is troubled. With difficulty is he able to 
inquire for the grave of his friend, and 
bedews it with his tears: © Jeſus wept 4.” 
The reflection of the ſpectators upon this 
tender interview is the ſame which muſt 
have been made on any ſimilar occaſion: 
Then ſaid the Jews, Behold, how he lo- 
ved him 1 If therefore the meltings 
of ſympathy for the diſtreſſes of others, 
if the moſt vigorous efforts to relieve 
them, are eſſential to friendſhip, we 
may behold it here diſplayed in its full 
luſtre |. | 


® Joh. xi. 21. 23. + Joh. zi. 35. f Joh. xi. 36. 

[ It has been indecently urged againſt the religi- 
on of Jeſus Chriſt; that it gives no countenance to 
private friendſhip. But, it is apprehended, that this 
piece of hiſtory furniſhes a ſufficient defence. 
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Tu is miracle has alſo a very beautiful 
aſpect, as it ſhows the attention of Jeſus 
to the circumſtances of his apoſtles, E- 


Reaſons may be aſſigned, at leaſt may be conjeQu- 
red, why Jeſus did not enact any laws, nor give, like 
ſome of the philoſophers, diſſertations on the ſubject. 
From the nature of the affection, it muſt be wholly a 
matter of choice: From its delicacy, it is reluctant 
to the very appearance of compulſion, Beſides, it is 
an affection ſo caſual, it hangs on ſuch a variety of 
nice conjunctures, that perhaps the greater part of 
mankind paſs through life without having taſted it 
in ſuch perfection as we may eaſily ſuppoie it capa« 

ble of. To have made laws on the ſubje of friend - 
ſhip, and only on that of the moſt perfect kind we 
can ſuppoſe it decent to have made them, ſeems there- 
fore to be unneceſſary. Theſe laws mult have been 
entirely beyond the reach of ordinary praQice, and 
on a ſubject in its nature incompatible with reſtraint, 

The propriety of the omiſſion mult allo oc- 
cur to any perſon who attends to the genius of 
the Chriſtian religion. If the end ol it be charity, 
and charity of an extenſive kind, it would have 
been, long before this time, charged with inconſiſt - 
ency, had any laws been made, either directly or by 
conſequence, confining its exerciſe. For, with all de- 
ference to the affection of friendſhip, ſo much extol- 
led in theory, and ſo low in the ordinary commerce 
of the world, it is perhaps more cloſely allied to 
the ſelfiſh, than any other of the ſocial affetions, 
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ven the manner in which he notifies to 
them the death of Lazarus is remarkably 
delicate, Of all the images by which the 
notion of death is conveyed to the mind, 
that of fleep is moſt pleaſing. It clothes 
this formidable object with ſeveral agree- 
able circumſtances, and ftrips it of ma- 
ny which are diſagreeable. Eaſe, free- 
dom from pain, a renewal of vigour, 
all enter into the image: „Our friend La- 
« zarus ſleepeth; but I go, that I may a- 
« wake him out of ſleep “.“ They did 
not however comprehend his meaning, 
nor appeared to have been in the leaſt a- 
larmed with the notice: “ Lord, if he 
« ſleepeth, he ſhall do well f.“ He was there- 
fore obliged to be more explicit on the 
ſubject, that they might be prepared for 
witneſſing the ſcene -of ſorrow, whither 
he was about to lead them. The weak» 
neſs of their minds, their intereſt in the 


and more in danger of * with an enlarged 


benevolence. 
Jeſus, by his example, anthorizes and recom- 


mends friendſhip, at the ſame time that he leaves 
it to be a ſubject of choice and taſte, 
® Joh, xi. 11, + Joh. zi. 12. 
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concerns of their maſter, and their attach» 
ment to Lazarus, concurred in making 
this preparation neceſſary. The diſcove- 
ry, though delicately conducted, ſeems to 
have thrown them at firſt into the very 
phrenzy of ſorrow, Thomas was a per- 
fon by all accounts not under the power 
of a hvely fancy *, yet he was the perſon 
who, on this occaſion, ſaid to his brethren, 


« Let us go alſo, that we may die with 1 


„him f.?“ 

Tg whole tranſaction ſllews, that the 
comfort and ſtability of the apoſtles were 
at this time much in the eye of their ma- 
ſter. He could have cured the ſickneſs 
of Lazarus by a word, or he might have 
ſet out inſtantly on his journey to ſee 
him, But, after receiving the meſlage, 
« he abode two days ſtill in the fame 
place |” where he received it. He no 
doubt felt tenderly for the diſtreſs of his 
friend, yet he ſuffered it to take its courſe. 
He ſuſpended the relief in this caſe, which 
in all other caſes he had been prompt to 


# See Joh. xiv, 5. + Joh. xi. 16. 
t Joh. xi. 6, I RIO 
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beſtow. His having the power to raiſe 
Lazarus from the dead prevents the im- 
putation of a behaviour incompatible 
with friendſhip. His ſuffering. the diſ- 
eaſe to go on, when he could have check- 
ed it, ſhows that his mind- was capable of 
including other objects within its com- 
paſs. The comfort of his apoſtles was an 
object which naturally preſented itſelt to 
him on all occaſions. On this occaſion of 
diſtreſs, he is tranſported with the view 
of it into a kind of myſterious pleaſure : 
« Teſus ſaid plainly, Lazarus is dead. 
« And I am glad for your ſakes I was not 
« there, to the intent that you may be- 
.« lieve &.“ 
He had experience of the flowneſs of 
their underſtandings, and of the weakneſs 
of their faith. He had often told them 
of his own reſurrection ; but the meaning 
or poſſibility of that event they could 
not comprehend. Some conception of it 
was neceſſary to preſerve them from de- 
fpair, when they ſhould ſee him expire 
en the croſs. He had — raiſed. o- 


# Joh, Xi, 14. 15s 
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thers from the dead for their convic- 
tion on this cardinal point. But there 
were circumſtances in the preſent miracle 
which ſerved not only to ſtrike, but to ri- 
vet the impreſſion, The ſadneſs of the 
occaſion, the gradation and ſolemnity 
of the performance, and the intereſt of 
the diſciples in the perſon muraculouſly 
Taiſed to life, are circumſtances which 
happily concur in producing theſe effects. 
Here then were meaſures taken which, 
though they proved ineffectual to prevent 
the ſcandal of the croſs, yet have an un- 
queſtionable merit in them; ſince the con- 
cluſion on the whole was evident, that he 
who ſaved others from death, who by a 
word could give life to a dead body after 
being four days in the grave, was alſo a- 
ble to fulfil his repeated promiſe, that on 
the third day after his own death he 
would riſe again. | 

Bor the variety of deſign in working 
this miracle is not yet fully unfolded. The 
great end of the public miniſtry of Jeſus 
was the inſtruction of mankind, Let us 
obſerve the propriety of almoſt every cir» 
cumſtance to accompliſh this end, 
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Tux delay of the journey from Galilee 
to Bethany muſt not be overlooked. By 
the delay, Lazarus was not only dead. 
but had lain in the grave four days, 
before the arrival of Jeſus, , By the 
delay, therefore, the miracle became 
more bright, and the truth of it more de- 
termined. .TFhe ſcene of this miracle fur- 
niſhes another circumſtance extremely 
favourable for promoting the ſame end, 
It was not laid in Jeruſalem, where the 
minds of men might be ſuppoſed to be 
held in awe, or biafſed by power, where 
the miracle might be charged with oſten- 
tation, and where perſonal prejudices were 
triumphant, Nor was it laid in a deſart, 
where there might be ſuſpicion of deceit; 
but at the, diſtance of only two ſhort 

noe from Jeruſalem- 25 
Tur preciſe time af the arrival of Jeſus 
at Bethany 1 is a circumſtance which muſt 
be viewed in the ſame light. His coming 
10 late deſtroys all ſuſpicions of any con- 
cert. It gave his enemies an opportunity 
of obſerving the whole tranſaction; as 
the ſeaſon was of all others the fitteſt for 
finding acceſs to their minds, He was un- 
der no neceſſity of affecting the appear. 


of 
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ance of ſorrow, for he · felt its reality *; 


and the reality both of his ſympathy and 
ſorrow did not fail to make him an object 


qt regard f. The ſiſters of AZarus by 
this time were receiving the hymane Vi- 
ſits of their neighbours and friends, Ma- 
ny of the Jews from Jeruſalem had come 
out to Bethany on this errand: Jeſus 
himſelf approaches, and mingles with the 
company as a mourner and friend. The 
ſeaſon of ſorrow is, of all others, the moſt 
favourable to religious ſentiment : When 
Jeſus therefore ſaw the Jews allo Weepings. 
who had followed Mary out of the houſe, 
then was the time for attempting an im · 
preſſion; which he did by leading them to 
the grave of Lazarus, where he mingled 
his tears; with theirs in memory of his 
friend ; and, as à proof both of his friend: | 


ſhip ani of his power, called, him forth 
from the grave. The malice of ſome of 


the Jews, their inſinuations of a defect in 
the power or goodneſs of Jeſus , the un- 
belief, the deſpair of Martha, his friendly 
correction of it l, his application to God 


* John xi. 36. + Ver. 36. a t ver, 37. 
| Ver. 21. 26. 2 
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for ſucceſs *, the dignity and familiarity 
with which he called upon Lazarus from 
the grave , are circumſtances well fitted to 
have raiſed conviction, in the minds of all 
who were open to conviction, that the 
perſon who could do works ſo great, and 
with ſuch eaſe, was in every reſpe what 
he profeſſed to be. The effects produced 
inſtantly by this miracle were very conſi- 
derable. The hiſtorian informs us, that 
« many of the Jews which came to Mary, 
« and had ſeen the things which Jeſus did, 
believed on him . That ſome of them 
did not believe, will be no matter of ſur- 
prize, if we attend to their conduct on fir 
milar occaſions, 
Tux conſiſtency of the ends purſued in 
the working of this miracle is very obſer- 
vable. The ends, as we have ſeen, are va- 
rious, yet they are finely connected, and 
form ſo many links of the ſame chain. A 
private intereſt firſt preſents itſelf, We 
perceive another intereſt, onlya little mcre 
_ extenſive, ſucceeding to our view, and 
this again ſucceeded by another, the lar- 


* Johu xi. 41, 42. f Ver: 43. Ver. 45. 
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geſt and moſt extenſive of all. We ſee 
friendſhip, family-intereſt, the general hap- 
pineſs of mankind, all moving on in the 
ſame direction, without interfering, and 
ſtrengthening each other in their connec- 
tion. Thus, the gentle ſtream glides un- 
perceived into the river, and both loſe 
themſelves in the boundleſs ocean. 
THERE is one circumſtance, in this mi- 
racle, of which the whole indeed is expreſ. 
five; I mean, the ardour with which Jeſas 
purſued his generous deſigns, unwearied 
by oppoſition, and unmoved with conſe- 
quences, When, on hearing of the ſick- 
neſs of Lazarus, he propoſed to return to 
Judea, his diſciples objected. to him the 
danger of the propoſal: © Maſter, the 
« Jews of late ſought to ſtone thee, and 
ce goeſt thou thither again &?“ We ad- 
mire the ſtern virtue of the noble Roman, 
who ſet out for Carthage to encounter 
tortures which, conſiſtently with honour, 
he could not avoid. But a calm contempt 


of danger, a chearfulneſs in encountering. 
danger when duty calls to it, are higher e- 


* * 


1 John xi, 8 
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erfiotis; and they are no where more eam 


ply, or more ſuitably expreſſed, than in the 
following reply of Jeſus to his diſciples on 
this occaſion : “ Are there not twelve 
* hours in the day? If any man walk iti 
the day, he ſtumbleth not, becauſe he 
« ſeeth the light of. this world. But if a 
« man walk in the dark, he ſtumbleth, be- 
« cauſe he hath no light in him *:“ Words 
to which the following may ſerve as a 
commentary, in caſe any ſhould be requi- 
red: *I muſt work the works of him that 
« ſent me while it is day; the night co- 
« meth, when no man can work .“ 


® Ver. 9+ 10s + Jo- it. 4. AY 
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